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Sees Imperative Need 
For Research In Field 
Of Distribution Costs 


Secretary Kietzman of American 
Says General Public Feels This 
Item Is Too High 


ASKS SEARCHING INQUIRY 








Tells Pennsylvania Agents How 
Thev Can Justify Position in 
Minds cf Insurance Buyers 





Speaking strongly in favor of agents 
national 
Kietzman, 
secretary of the Newark, 
ulso said yesterday that there is impera- 
field of 
contro- 


ining local, state and asso- 
‘ations of producers, L. E. 


American of 


tive need for research in the 
insurance distribution and most 
Wersial issues will probably not be solved 
successfully light 
is thrown upon them. He 


until the of research 


made these 
ktatements when addressing the annual 
convention of the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents at the 
elt Hotel in Pittsburg 


“Appraising Agents’ 


Roose- 
rh on the subject 
Associations.” 
Hits Excessive Com-issions 


Mr. Kietzman is a fire insurance com- 
any executive who has attended many 
gatherings of insurance agents and also 
has participated in their discussions. He 
sa firm believer in the idea of organ- 
* agents but at the same time recog- 
nzes problems facing producers. He 
aid yesterday that many agents are 
convinced that excessive commissions are 
inimical to the best interests of legiti- 
mate agents as well as the public. 

To the Pennsylvania agents assembled 
at Pittsburgh Mr. Kietzman put these 
questions : to what extent do excess com- 
Missions increase unqualified producers 
end promote rebating and when does a 
(ommission become excessive on the 
jarious classes and amounts of insur- 
ence? Only a searching inquiry into the 
msurance merchandising and distribution 
methods can reveal the truth, the speak- 
t declared. 

At the beginning of his address Mr. 
lttzman stated that “rightly or wrong- 
¥, public opinion has centered its gen- 
ral dissatisfaction with business on he 
Motion that distribution costs too much. 
Vhile this situation is recog pimed by 
fome insurance agents, it is not gener ally 
alized by the rank and file.” — 

Mr. Kietzman then said that a secre- 
kty of a well known trade association 
Id him 65% of those replying to a 
luestionnaire showed an interest in buy- 
ng Mutual insurance. Comment by 
ose replying indicated that they sought 





is clarifica- 
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such policy 
a declara- 
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4 ger SELECTION of this slogan— 
with all it implies—for the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents at the convention in Buf- 
falo is extremely timely. Agents 
who live up to this theme are ren- 
dering a service in keeping with 
the present emergency. Property 
owners can feel complete confi- 
dence in placing their business 
with such agents. 
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Junior Partners 


One of our women underwriters especially enjoys writing 
On this oceasion she presented a 


Father & Seon insurance. 


letter of introduction to the father of three boys. 
new idea to hm, although he had insurance in eight different 


companies. 


Himself 


believer in 


their spare time. 


He liked the presented plan of Father & Son insurance, 


thrift 
encouraged his sons to earn money by raising vegetables, 
chickens, and rabbits, running errands, doing odd jobs, all in 


It was a 


for the whole family, he 








but wasn’t sure that the boys would take kindly to the idea 


of paying part of their premiums from their earnings. 


But 


after a talk with them about it he came to the underwriter 


with all three boys agreed. 


third, too young at present, 
greater. 


coming premiums. 


In another instance an interested father had his son write 
the underwriter for an appointment. 
plan, answered the lad’s intelligent questions. 
and liked the plan, filled in and signed the application, then 
together they approached the father. 


The two eldest were insured. The 


will be back when his age is 


In the meantime he is getting a head start on the 


She went over the whole 
He understood 
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Cutting Resistance 
To Sales Is Chief 
Concern of Wright 


New President of National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters Strong 
for Agency Practices Agreement 


WILL CURTAIL TRAVELING 


Many Meet Wright in Home Here 
of Theodore M. Riehle; Chi- 
cago Dinner October 











Harry T. Wright, newly elected presi- 
dent of National Association of Life 
Underwriters, an agent of Equitable So- 
ciety in Chicago, and who has for years 
paid for more than $1,000,000 annually, 
spent the early part of this week in the 
offices of the association. Grant Taggart 
Wyo., secretary of the 
was at the association 


of Cowley, new 


association, also 
offices. 

Asked by The Eastern Underwriter if 
he intended to spend most of the time 
“on the road,” he said: “I shall follow the 
recommendations of the board. that the 
president’s traveling be curtailed and will 
limit my appearances largely to state and 
regional meetings. Some of those, of 
course, will be sales congresses.” 

His first visits will be to Peoria, Kan.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and Kansas City. He 
added that’ members of the board of trus- 
tees will share the responsibilities of 
visiting local associations. 


Interested Most in Field Problems 


Discussing plans of his administration 
he said: “We shall be largely concerned 
with problems affecting the field man with 
especial emphasis upon breaking down of 
sales resistance. The agency practices 
agreement will receive our earnest support 
just as it has in the past. We shall use 
every effort to convince agency heads that 
this movement is a sensible and proper 
one. The number of unfit and inefficient 
persons selling life insurance, or trying 
to sell it, must be cut down so that it 
makes sense.” 

Mr. Wright added that the 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers,” as published for 1939-40, had 
his cordial endorsement. These purposes 
in brief are that insurance be sold by 
creative, intelligent salesmanship, funda- 
mental to the American way of free enter- 
prise; that standards of selection, train- 
ing and performance be constantly raised; 
and that sound information regarding in- 
surance be disseminated. 


“purposes of 


Chicago Dinner 

The election of an agent to be president 
of the National Association—and as prom- 
inent an agent as Harry T. Wright— 
proved popular throughout the field. He 
suddenly found himself flooded with in- 
vitations. Some were to make addresses. 
Others were of a social nature. For some 
time members of the Ghicago Association 
of Life Underwriters have been planning 
a testimonial dinner and it will be given 
to him on October Many executives 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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NO SUBSTITUTES 


















There is no substitute for a lusty 
kick when a player’s opponents have 
him backed up against his goal line. 
And there is no substitute for cash 
when the head of a family dies. 

The need for cash at this critical 
time is easily demonstrated. With 
dramatic national advertising lead- 
ing the way, John Hancock agents 
score steady gains with our read- 


justment income plan. 
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Metropolitan Places Edwin C. McDonald 


The appointment of Edwin C. McDon- 
ald as manager of the Metropolitan 
Life’s head office for Canada at Ottawa 
puts in charge of that important terri- 
through the 


tory a man who came up 


Group department 
splendid record both as 
sales manager of the Group 
§ Mr. McDonald who is a third vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan, succeeds Harry 
D. Wright, who 
has been in Canadian 
ofice for the past nine years. The. an- 
nouncement was made on Wednesday by 
President Leroy A. Lincoln at Ottawa 
where he addressed a business confer- 
| ence of Canadian representatives of the 
company. 
Mr. McDonald, who accompanied 
President Lincoln to Ottawa, was in- 
troduced on Wednesday to the nearly 
90 members of the head office staff 
and on Thursday he met the company’s 
seventy Canadian district office managers 
who are in charge of the field force 
of 2,000 located in all important centers 
of the Dominion. 


Wright Forty Years With Metropolitan 


Mr. Wright, who has been prominent 
in Ottawa’s civic and social circles, as 
well as in the business world of the 
Dominion during his nine-year term as 
Canadian manager, with his retirement 
will conclude a life insurance career 
covering more than four decades, all of 
it spent with the Metropolitan. Identi- 
fied with the selling side of insurance 
during most of that time, he has climbed 
the ladder step by step from an agency 
to one of the most responsible executive 
positions in the company. For the 
Metropolitan i in Canada is the equivalent 

{an insurance company with more than 
2, million policies in force for over 
a billion dollars of insurance and more 
than a quarter of a billion dollars in- 
vested in the Dominion. 

_Mr. Wright was appointed an agent 
for the Metropolitan in 1898 and was 
advanced to be successively assistant 
Manager, manager, superintendent of 
agencies, and third vice-president, which 
was his rank when he was assigned to 


where he made a 


salesman and 


division. 


second vice-president, 
charge of the 


Canada in 1931. He was appointed a 
second vice-president in 1936. As 
a member of the field force, Mr. 
W right’s accomplishments were  out- 
standing. While a manager he wi: as 


the first to be awarded the company’s 
Veteran’s Trophy, which is offered each 
ear to the district which leads the 
Metropolitan field in all-around results. 
On another occasion the district under 
his management led the entire field 
force in the production of Ordinary 
surance in a single year. His thorough 
knowledge of life insurance fundamentals 
is evidenced by the fact that in 1921 
he was loaned to Denver, Color ado, Uni- 
versity to organize and direct a new 
course in life insurance salesmanship. 
While in Ottawa Mr. W right has been 
a director of the Federated Charities 
and a member of the Canadian Club, the 
Rideau Club, the Ropal Ottawa Golf 
Club, and the Gatineau Fish and Game 
Club. With Mrs. Wright he has made 
his home at 5 Blackburn Avenue. 


McDonald’s Broad Experience 


Mr. McDonald, while a comparatively 
spent 


young man, has none the less 








twenty years in life insurance, fifteen 
of which have been with the Metropoli- 
tan. He is of Scotch and English an- 
cestry and was educated at Culver Mili- 


tary Academy, Culver, Ind., and Ohio 
State University. During the World 
War he served as a lieutenant in the 


U. S. Marine Corps and later was com- 
missioned a captain of marines. 

After his discharge from service, Mr. 
McDonald became actuary, and _ later 
treasurer, of the Life Insurance Service 
Bureau, of Chicago, an organization 
which rendered a consulting, conserva- 
tion, and actuarial service to a group 
of twenty- five life insurance companies 
in the Middle West. But life insur- 
ance salesmanship attracted him, and he 
accepted an agency for the National 
Life of Chicago, later becoming super- 
visor of agencies. With the develop- 
ment of Group insurance, he was asked 
to join the former Inter-Southern Life 
of Louisville, Ky., to organize and man- 
age a Group department and _ subse- 
quently was elected an officer of the 
company. 

Mr. McDonald joined the Metropoli- 
tan in 1925 as a Group representative, 
specializing in the sale of Group pen- 
sion programs, which were then being 
added to the Group insurance lines. 
Stationed in Chicago for some years, he 
became successively an annuities ad- 
viser and associate sales manager of the 
Group division. He was appointed an 
assistant secretary of the company in 
1930 and was transferred to the home 
office and subsequently was placed in 
charge of all Group insurance sales. 
Fifteen years of practical experience in 
selling and installing Group insurance 





EDWIN C, McDONALD 


programs in business and _ industrial 
organizations has made Mr. McDonald 
an authority, and he has written and 
spoken extensively on the subject. 

Mr. McDonald is married and has 
two children, a son and a daughter. 
He is a member of the board of trustees 
of Culver Military Academy, a member 
of the national college fraternity Beta 
Theta Pi and the American Legion. 
He is an aviation enthusiast, who has 


Glenn E. Rogers, Metropolitan’s Farm 
Loan Manager, Made 3rd Vice-Pres. 


an- 
3oard 


Metropolitan change 
Chairman of the 
Frederick H. Ecker and President Lin- 
coln this week is the appointment of 
Glenn EF, manager of the farm 
loan 1932, as third vice- 
president of the company. Mr. Rogers 
men in 


Another 
nounced by 


Rogers, 
division since 
is one of the prominent 
his field and attracted nation-wide at- 
tention because of the Metropolitan’s 
method of rehabilitation of farms during 
the depression in which he built up an 
keeping farmers on 
farms that ordinarily would be fore- 
closed due to depression conditions. His 
methods proved so successful that many 
of them have been adopted by other 
large owners of government agencies in 
their efforts to cope with the farm man- 
agement problem. As a witness before 
TNEC he was complimented on his com- 
petence in his mastery of the whole 
problem of farm management under dif- 
ficult conditions. 

Born in Little York, Warren County, 
Ill, on March 14, 1888, Mr. Rogers’ 
career exemplifies the opportunities for 
success offered the American farm boy 


most 


organization for 


who brings an active and intelligent mind 
to farm problems and specializes in solv- 
ing them. He was educated in the public 
schools of Alexis, Ill., and attended Iowa 
State College, being graduated in 1912 
with a degree in Agriculture. He served 
as county agricultural agent for Wash- 
ington County, Minn., from 1913 to 1915. 
To learn the financial end of farming 
he became associated with the First Na- 
tional Bank, Stillwater, Minn., in 1916, 
and with the Federal Land Bank, St. 
Paul, Minn., in 1917. From 1918 to 1922 
he was associated with the Wells Dickey 
Comnany, a bond and mortgage owes 
of Minneapolis, Minn., and in 1923 be- 
came vice-president and director of the 
Capitol Trust and Savings Bank of St. 
Paul. 


Coped with Depression Conditions 


On May 27, 1924, Mr. Rogers was 
made assistant manager of the farm loan 
division of the Metropolitan and _ its 
manager on August 23, 1932. When he 
assumed the duties of this position, the 
depression, beginning late in 1929, was 
in full swing. The Metropolitan, which 
began making farm loans in 1917 as part 
of its patriotic duty in helping feed the 
country during the World War, had 
mortgages on thousands of farms in 
many sections of America. The owners 


In Charge of Canadian Head Office 


had extensive experience-as a pilot and 
as a passenger has flown 200,000 miles 
in the course of his business travels. 
He holds membership in the Aviation 
Country Club of Hicksville, L. I., and 
the Private Fliers Association. His 
hobbies also include riding and golf. 

The Metropolitan has done business i in 
Canada since 1872. The head office in 
Ottawa was opened in 1924 as a means 
of further improving service to policy- 
holders of the Dominion. At the time 
the office was opened the necessary 
organization of several hundred clerks 
and many tons of records—the equiv- 
alent of a sizeable insurance company— 
were moved from New York City to 
Ottawa almost overnight with no ces- 
sation of business. The clerical person- 
nel was replaced by Canadians as rapidly 
as replacements could be trained. The 
head office at first occupied temporary 
quarters in the Jackson Building. In 
1927, the present building, opposite the 
Parliament buildings, was completed and 
occupied by the company. 





of these farms found difficulties in keep- 
ing up the interest on their loans, culti- 
vating their acres and paying their taxcs. 
It was reported that farm income in 
general had dropped from a peak of 
more than $16,000,000,000 in 1919 to a 
low of $5,000,000,000 in 1932, while the 
valuation of the country’s farms had de- 
creased from a high of $78,000,000,000 to 
a low of less than half this, $35,000,000,- 
000, in the same period. 

Confronted with this situation Mr. 
Rogers formulated a farm policy of giv- 
ing the farmers who had _ borrowed 
money on mortgage from the Metropoli- 
tan every opportunity of working out 
their problems. This policy met with the 
unqualified approval of Metropolitan oi- 
ficials. Instead of exercising the com- 
pany’s rights under the law, Mr. Roeecrs 
formulated the plan of leniency on farm 
loans. He built up an organization of 
men acquainted with the farmers’ prob- 
lems, who could give advice and help 
not only on the financial end of the 
problem but also on the best method of 
making the farms productive. The main 
object of the Metropolitan was to re- 
tain good farmers on the land so that 
the company would not have to acquire 
it to protect the rights of policyholders. 

In many instances, however, the Met- 


ropolitan was forced to acquire farm 
property through foreclosure. Mr. 
Rogers and the organization he had 


built up then had the problem of re- 
habilitating these farms, making them 
productive, where they had been allowed 
to run down; repairing old buildings or 
replacing them with new where neces- 
sary; and of modernizing the living 
quarters on the farms taken over by 
the company. In disposing of these ac 
quired farms, Mr. Rogers adopted th 
plan, where possible, of putting them 
again in the hands of the original own- 
ers on the easiest possible terms and of 
giving help to these owners in the man- 
agement of their farms through his or- 
ganization. 

How successful Mr. Rogers’ plan has 
been is evidenced by the record of the 
sales of farms that has been made with- 
out loss to the Metropolitan. 

Mr. Rogers is married and with his 
wife and their three children makes his 
home in New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Agency Host at Dinner 
To Lawrence E. Simon 

25 YEARS WITH MASS. MUTUAL 

Speakers at Waldorf-Astoria Affair In- 


clude Vice-Presidents Joseph C. 
Behan and Chester O. Fischer 


Lawren ik Simon gene ral agent 
Massachusetts Mutual, 20 Pine Street, 
New York, has been with that company 


twenty-five year and the event wa 
members of his 


1 a dinner at the Waldorf 


celebrated by agency 


Blank & Stolle 
SIMON 


LAWRENCE E 
last weel 
Vice-Presi 
Chester O. 


from out of 


Friday night o 


office 


Astoria on 


From the home wert 
Joseph ( 


Fischer. 


dents Behan and 


General agents 
town present were Corydon K. Litchard, 


Springfield, Mass.; E. W. Hughes, Chi 


cago, and Harry I. Davis, Atlanta. Mrs. 
Behan was also present as was Mrs. 
Simon. Dan Auslander, one of the lead- 
ing agents of New York, was toast- 


master. 

The two vice-presidents and three gen- 
eral agents made talks paying tribute to 
Mr. Simon. The speakers also called 
attention to the fact that Lowell Thomas 
in his talk before the main convention 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters last week devoted most of 
his text to a talk at the convention he 
had heard Mr. Simon make. 
anniversary dinner 
Mr. Simon told about his early days 
in the business under T. R. Fell whom 
he eventually succeeded as general agent. 
He told amusing stories of Mr. Fell as 
a taskmaster, especially dwelling upon 
the fact that Mr. Fell had discharged 
him upon several occasions, but Cashier 
William T. Coleman, who had given Mr. 
Simon the job, told him to keep right 
on working and to pay no attention to 
the discharges, which advice was ac- 
cepted. 


In addressing the 


Before entering the life insurance busi- 
ness Lawrence E. Simon as a boy had 
managed a musical bureau, having had 
under his personal direction Nordica, 
Metropolitan star; Leginska, pianist, and 
the Russian Balalaika orchestra, Young 
Simon immediately attracted attention in 
the Fell agency by his ambition, energy 
and talent. He soon began to write life 
insurance and for many years was in- 
dividual personal production leader of 
the Massachusetts Mutual. In the years 
from 1918 to 1931 he delivered for the 
Massachusetts Mutual 1,647 policies for 
$23,183,255. In 1930 Mr. Simon wrote in 
all companies $6,500,000 and in 1931 close 
to $6,000,000. He succeeded Mr. Fell as 
general agent on July 1, 1932. He has 
of the leading life insurance stars 
in town in his agency. 


ome 





See Gesell in Washington 


Four prominent figures in life in 
urance were in Washington 
tember 30 and spent most of the day 
at a conference with Gerhard Gesell 
of the SEC who is chief interrogator 
in the insurance study of TNEC, and 
Sumner T. Pike, recently appointed 
a member of SEC ] 
many of the hearings as a represen- 
| tative at the time of the Department 


Nery. 
° p 


and who attendec 


of Commerce. Jerome Frank, chair 
man of the SEC was at the meeting 
part of the time 

Those insurance men were Lewi 
W. Douglas, president Mutual Life; 


ae 


be S vational 


Life of 


Brigham, president 

Vermont; 
Schaick, former Insurance Sunerin- 
tendent New York State and now 
vice-president of the New York Life, 
and Carrol M. Shanks, Prudential 
The insurance men did not care to 
discuss the conference when 
reporters. Naturally, the 
discussion was the report of the Com 


‘ 
Georve S Van 


ecn by 
subject of 


mission. The report had been before 
|1TNEC for some time. There have 
been some leaks through SE¢ 


BROOKLYN SUPERVISORS MEET 

Plans for future meetings were 
at the first Fall gathering of the Life 
Supervisors’ As Brooklyn 
last week 

Edward Rosenbaum, Equitable 
new president of the organization, ay 
pointed chairmen of committees for the 
year, including: entertainment, Herbert 
Austin, New York Life; program, Her 
man Reine Manhattan Life; member 


ociation of 


ship, Harold Alexander, New York Life, 


and con 
dential. 


titution, Jerome Siegel, Pru 


R. O. Browning, representative at 
Burlington, N. C. of Pilot Life of Green 
boro, N. C., has compiled a string of 
1,200 weeks of consecutive weekly pro- 
duction, 


made 


Life, 


New Ad Campaign by 
General American Life 


W. W. HEAD ARRANGES PLAN 


Institutional Program First Followed by 
Human Interest Series; to Run 
Through July 1941 


A two-part newspaj advertising pr 











gram being in three St. Louis 
dail paper arrangements 
completed b Head, pre 
dent, General American Life. The pr 
; to 1941. The 
4 ne ame, 2 
its approaci 
public, as well a 


institutional cam- 
t, followed by the 











reser IT 
he American Life 
board f director individually | 
board ember is introduced, and | 
busine Financial and civic associati 
are listed. In addition, he comment 
life insurance in general and the Ger 
eral American Life in particular 
Character of Advertising 
One phase is built entirely upon a 
human interest appeal. For e: a 
chubby child is pictured tall its 


Theme of th: 
ment is that the child says 


ding me to collewe og The 





Daddy, for sen 
planatory copy, of 


: 


course, cmp 


the availability and advisability of 
paring for children’s education throug] 
insurance Another features a_ lovels 
bride, examining a gift policy as she 
urrounded by other wedding gifts. Sh 
is quoted: “And the nicest gift of all 


a life insurance policy!” Acc: 

xplains the stability of 

as a factor in the lives of young married 
| 


copy ¢€ 
} 


people 

Various others of the human interest 
series are designed similarly. Each, how 
ever, 1s based upon happenings whicl 


may occur in any person’s life. 








J 


of the business . 


is going places. 





> UP 


State Mutual Agents 
forging ahead fast ... 


For the seventh consecutive month State 

Mutual shows a substantial gain in its paid- 
for business. In July it was 64%; in August 
-| 49%; for the seven months 42%. 
f Even more significant is the distribution 
. . 49 out of its 54 offices 
showed gains. Of these nearly half had 
gains of more than fifty per cent. 

This old rugged New England Company 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 
- INCORPORATED 1844 


Rugged as New Englands Rack Bound Coast 














Do you know of an insurance compan 
or group of companies, in need of the os 
vices of an investment manager, experienced 
in supervising institutional portfolios? He 
has had twelve years’ experience in the 
investment field. as writer for gq financial 
publication and as counsellor with prom. 
iment investment management concerns, in 
which capacity he is now employed, He is 
also a university instructor in Statistics ang 
investment analysis. 


Box 1383, The Eastern Underwriter, 
$4 Fulton St.. New York 
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that one as American Life 
will be in session that week a 
Bia Hotel, Chicago. 
T. M. Riehle Party 
hee the s | affairs however, was 
a reception given to Mr. Wright by 
Theodore M. Riehle, forn er president of 
of Life Under. 
at Mr. Riehle’s 
nue, New York 

Two of Mr 

present—Grant 
and Walter E. Barton, 
ral agent, new treas- 
Only officer miss- 
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Most of the guests were general agents 
and managers of Manhattan and Brooklyn, 
: - present were 


xecutives 


L. Aiken. 











A] 1 chairman, New York 
Life; and Ralph R. Lounsbury, president 
Bankers National Home office _repre- 

itatives included Vice-President W. ] 
Graham, Frank L. Jones, V. S. Welch, 


Albert G. Borden, A. B. Dalager of the 
Equitable Society, and Arthur P. Carroll, 
assistant to President Parkinson. 

Among others from home offices were 
W. P. Worthington, Home Life, and H. 
G. Kenagy, Mutual Life. 

From National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters Roger B. Hull, Max 
Hoffman and Wilfrid E. Jones. Paul 
Sanborn, Connecticut Mutual general 
agent, Boston, former head of the Million 
Dollar Round Table, and who was in 
charge of the program of the Philadelphia 
convention, a brillant job, also attended. 


were 


NEW LIFE COMMITTEE 


Albert G. Borden Chairman of Group in 
Insurance Society of New York; 
First Meeting Yesterday 

Albert G. Borden, second vice-presi- 
dent Equitable Society, is chairman of 
a committee which has been appointed 
by the Insurance Society of New York 
to represent the interests of life insur- 
ance. The committee held its first meet 
ing yesterday. 

Other members of the committee are 
George A. Patton, vice-president Mutual 
Life; Cecil J. North, third vice-president, 
Metropolitan Life; Douglas Craig, actu- 
ary, Metropolitan; Griffin M. Lovelace, 
vice-president, New York Life; Osborne 
3ethea, president Life Managers Asso- 
ciation of Greater New York; Lloyd 
Patterson, president Life Underwriters 
Association of the City of New York, 
Inc.; James Elton Bragg, general agent, 
Guardian Life; Frank A. Rowland, Life 
Office Management Association; Julian 
S. Myrick, Mutual Life; J. Fred Speer, 
chairman, New York Chapter, CLU; 
Ralph H. Blanchard, Columbia Univer: 
sity; and J. Finley Allen, assistant sec 
retary, Home Life. 


FIRST BOSTON ASS’N MEETING 
The first Boston Life Underwriters 
Association luncheon meeting of the Fa! 
will be October 17. Holgar J. Johnson 
will speak on “Our Responsibility © 
the Public.” 
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L. D. Benson Appointed 
By State Mutual Life 


GENERAL AGENT IN HARTFORD 





Was With United Life & Accident; 
Attended Research Bureau 
School in 1939 
State Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass., 
has appointed Louis D. Benson general 
agent with headquarters in Hartford, at 
18 Asylum Street. He has been in life 
insurance in Connecticut for the past ten 





LOUIS D. BENSON 


years, as field supervisor of the United 
Life & Accident since 1933, and is well 
known in the district. 

After his education in the New York 
City public schools, Mr. Benson was as- 
sociated with the wholesale dress manu- 
facturing business in New York. In 1918 
he moved to Colchester, Conn., as owner- 
erator of a dairy farm. He was active 
in several farm leagues and associations 
and was on the board of the Federal 
Land Bank in that district. 

Mr. Benson attended the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau School of 
Agency Management at Atlantic City in 
1939, 


JOHN HANCOCK LEGIONNAIRES 


Home Office Given Replica of American 
Legion Post’s Colors Before 
Parade in Boston 
Forty-seven members of the John Han- 
cock Post of the American Legion pre- 
sented replicas of their colors to Presi- 
dent Guy W. Cox on the steps of the 
home office building before the twenty- 
second annual parade of the American 
Legion in Boston last week. The visit- 
ing John Hancock Legionnaires were en- 
tertained at luncheon by President Cox 

on the day following the parade. 

In accepting the gift from Francis 
Carroll, assistant district manager at 
Long Island City and commander of 
the John Hancock Post, President Cox 
said: 

“This replica of your flag and colors 
is accepted with gratitude and pleasure. 
It will be placed in the archives of the 
home office building and with a scroll 
commemorating this event will be pre- 
served and treasured by our company 
tor all time.” : ; 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL GAIN 
_ September sales of new Ordinary in- 
surance by Northwestern National Life 
of Minneapolis exceeded those for the 
rg month of 1939 by 41%, marking 
the fourth successive month in which tlie 
‘ompany’s new written business has 
shown a substantial increase over a year 
ago, The September total brings the 
enany’s gain in total written business 
the the first nine months of 1940 over 

Same period last year to approxi- 
Mately 10% 























JOSEPH BOGGS BEALE — MODERN GALLERIES, PHILA, PA. 


THEY WERE TROUBLED TIMES, T00 


They were troubled times in the closing days of 1864 
when the founders of the Provident first met in a pri- 
vate home on Arch Street, Philadelphia, to discuss 
the organization of a company to sell life insurance 
“among members of the Society of Friends and 
others of like careful habits.” 


A cruel and bloody war was being fought. 


Con- 


scription and voluntary enlistment were the issues of 
the day. Deserters were being shot and substitutes 
were being advertised. Business conditions were 
bad and security markets were upset. The country 
faced a presidential election no less important and 
fateful than the election that lies ahead of us today. 


Yet American democracy survived its ordeal of fire 
and sword. On new foundations it built a better 
country, even as it will build a still better country 
in the future if we give it the opportunity. 


Life insurance is woven into the very fabric of this 


democratic way of life. 


It has financed industry, 


aided agriculture and protected the individual. It 
has turned the wage-earner’s dollars into houses 
and farms and factories; it has paid him back again 
in safety, security, and sturdy independence. 


We of the Provident Mutual are gratified that during 
the seventy-five years of the Company's existence, in 
good times as well as bad, it has made good use of 
the opportunity to aid in this typical American 
process. 


1865 — 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Pennsylvania @ Founded 1865 


75 YEARS OF PROVIDENT PROTECTION —1940 

















Col. Bulkeley Marks 
Fiftieth Anniversary 


WITH AETNA LIFE SINCE 
Vice-President, Auditor and Director 
of Company Is Grandson of 
First President 


1890 


Col. W. E. A. Bulkeley, vice-president, 
auditor and director of the Aetna Life, 


celebrated his golden anniversary with 
that company on October 1. He first 
entered the employ of the Aetna Life 


in 1890, in the bond and mortgage de 
partment, and has steadily advanced in 
the company during past five decades. 

Grandson of E. A. Bulkeley, first pres- 
ident of the Aetna Life, and son of 
William H. Bulkeley, long a vice-presi- 
dent of the company. Colonel Bulkeley 
is also a director and auditor of the 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Co. and the 
Automobile Insurance Co. and auditor 
of the Standard Fire. 

Born in Hartford, Colonel Bulkeley 
was graduated from the Hartford Pub- 


lic High School and took his B.S. de- 
gree at Trinity College in 1890. Some 
time after joining the Aetna, he was 
transferred to the cashier’s division, 
where soon afterwards he was made 
cashier. He served in this capacity 
until February 10, 1903, at which time 
he was elected auditor of the Aetna 
Life. On February 15, 1923, the direc- 


tors elected him vice-president. 
Colonel Bulkeley has many interests, 
business, military and political. He was 


at one time councilman from the old 
Fourth ward. In military circles, he 
was commissioned an aide-de-camp on 


the staff of the late Governor Morgan 
G.’ Bulkeley with the rank of colonel. 
Also, he was for many years a member 
cf the First Company, Governor’s Foot 
Guard, and also served as adjutant of 
this organization. He is now president 
of its board of trustees. 

He is trustee of the Mechanics Sav- 
ings Bank and a director of the Hart- 
ford National Bank and Trust Co., the 
Kellogg & Bulkeley Co., lithograpliers, 
and the Rourke-Eno Paper Co. He is 
president and trustee of the Cedar Hill 
Cemetery Association and a trustee of 
Trinity College. 

He is a member of the Hartford Club, 
the Hartford Golf Club and St. John’s 
Lodge, No. 4, A. F. & A. M 


New York Chapter Issues 
Book Listing CLU Courses 


The educational committee of the New 
York Chapter of Chartered Life Under- 
writers have issued a booklet describing 
in detail the courses offered in the 
metropolitan district to those desiring 
to prepare for Chartered Life Under 
writer examinations. A complete de- 
scription of the contents of the courses, 
together with the instructors, times and 
dates of classes, costs, application and 
registration blanks, is included in this 
first effort to summarize the existing 
educational facilities. 

The booklet also contains helpful in- 
formation regarding text books used in 
each course, a list of the libraries from 
which these may be borrowed, and a 
complete outline of the qualification ri 
quired for attaining the Chartered Life 
Underwriter designation 

Anyone interested in receiving a cop) 
of this booklet should write to Robert 
U. Redpath, Jr., CLU, 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City, or George B. An 
drews, CLU, 19 Rector Street, New York 

This year the educational activities of 
the New York Chapter of Chartered Life 
Underwriters will be handled by a new 
ly formed educational committee headed 
by Robert U. Redpath, Jr., CLU. Mem 
bers of the committee include Georg: 
B. Andrews, CLU; James Elton Bragg, 
CLU; Dr. Lloyd Dewey, New York Uni- 
versity; Alfred J. Johannsen, CLU; Karl 
F. Kellerman, CLU; C. Lamont Post, 
CLU; Harry B. Shontz, CLU; J. Fred 
Speer, CLU. It is expected that mem 
bership in this committee will be in 
creased at an early date. 
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More Resolutions Adopted by 


National Association Convention 


In addition to the resolutions printed last week by The Eastern Underwriter 
which were early released by the National Association of Life Underwriters at its 
Philadelphia convention, and which covered the subjects of national defense and 
security, and life insurance taxes, the following were passed by the convention 


in its concluding session: 


Government Annuities 

Whereas, it has been announced in 
press dispatches that a proposal may 
be made to Congress that the Federal 
Government provide annuities for in- 
dividuals at rates 30% less than those 
charged by private insurance companies, 
such annuities to be sold through Federal 
post offices. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved: 

1. That the National Association of 
Life Underwriters hereby calls to the 
attention of the public the fact that an- 
nuities cannot be sold by the United 
States Government on a sound actuarial 
basis, for lower premiums than annuities 
issued by legal reserve life insurance 
companies, unless a government subsidy 
is set up, which means that the taxpay- 
ers would be required to make up the 
deficit, and 

2. That the life insurance agents of 
the country will unalterably oppose any 
plan for participation by the United 
States Government in the annuity busi- 
ness which is not set up on a sound 
actuarial basis, and 

3. That we insist that the failure of 
an early attempt in England to supply 
life insurance through post offices and 
a currently unsuccessful and ineffective 
attempt to sell annuities by the Can- 
adian government, prove that such a 
system supplies no substitute for the 
service of the agent, and 

4. That it has been due primarily to 
the efforts and service of life insurance 
agents that $114,000,000,000 of protection 
has been placed upon the lives of 64,000,- 
000 American citizens —70% of all life 
insurance in force in the world —and 
that any government competition with 
the established system of distribution 
of life insurance and annuities will 
have an uneconomic effect upon the 
establishment and preservation of indi- 
vidual reserves for the future financial 
independence of more than 100,000,000 
Americans, when beneficiaries and de- 
pendents of policyholders are taken into 
account, and 
5. That we make every possible effort 
to bring these facts to the attention of 
the 64,000,000 American policyholders, in 
order that they may know of the dan- 
ger to their security and happiness 
inherent in any such proposal. 





Replacement 


Whereas, in the Fall of 1930 a special 
Committee of the Life Underwriters 
Association of the City of New York, 
Inc., and of officers representing various 
life insurance companies which trans- 
acted business in the State of New York 
organized a program among life insur- 
ance companies to co-operate in solving 
the problems of replacement of life in- 
surance policies; and 

Whereas, in the year 1931 the program 
was enlarged to include all companies 
that were willing to cooperate; and 

Whereas, the replacement program 
was put into the hands of the Associa- 
tion of Life Agency Officers; and 

Whereas, there has since been a con- 
tinuous constructive effort on the part 
of life insurance companies generally to 
raise the standards of cooperation in this 
field; and 

Whereas, the National Association of 
Life Underwriters has cooperated in 
every way to make the replacement pro- 
gram a successful one; and 

Whereas, on Sept. 1, 1940, 93 com- 
panies of the Association of Life Agency 
Officers are signatory to that agreement. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved: That 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers does hereby pledge its fullest 


cooperation with the said anti-replace- 
ment program, in order that its operation 
may be of the largest possible advan- 
tage to the institution of life insurance 
and to the insuring public. 





Human Life Values 


Whereas, we view with the gravest 
possible concern the serious situation 
which exists in international relations at 
the present time, not only violating the 
peace of Europe, but threatening that of 
the entire civilized world. 

Whereas, any war among the nations 
of Europe involves people and interests 
of the United States. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved: 

1. That this Association stand stead- 
fastly committed to the conservation and 
preservation of human life values, and to 
use its influence to the utmost to pre- 
vent the destruction and waste of human 
life which must accompany any involve- 
ment in modern warfare. 

2. That America stands today as the 
chief bulwark of preparedness and se- 
curity. National defense has become the 
universal concern of our citizens. Amer- 
ica prepared is a strong defense of the 
survival of modern civilization. War im- 
perils representative democracy. Liberty 
and freedom cannot survive its desola- 
tion. But the abuse of freedom and the 
destruction of liberty which have deva- 
stated the old world challenge Ameri- 
cans to give the last full measure of 
devotion to our’ national defense. War 
takes men from the service of their fel- 


lows, and sets them, instead, to waste 
and destruction. But in the preservation 
of our ideals and in devotion to our 
heritage we must be strong. The best 
avoidance of war is in the avoidance of 
weakness. 

To these ends, we, the members of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, do hereby pledge our highest 
endeavors and our utmost sacrifices. 





Institute of Life Insurance 


The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters recognizes with appreciation 
the work and activities of the Institute 
of Life Insurance. 

We, the representatives of the field 
forces of American life insurance, are 
vitally interested in the work which the 
Institute is doing and proposes to do, 
in keeping our policyowners and pros- 
pects informed as to the vital contribu- 
tion being made by life insurance to the 
social and economic welfare of the na- 
tion. This large concept can only be 
conveyed and promoted through such an 
organization as the Institute in which 
all of the companies share a part. 

We express the hope that all com- 
panies will see their way clear to par- 
ticipate in this endeavor so that the 
Institute may become a unanimous en- 
tity for the benefit of policyowners, the 
public and the companies through which 
this public is served. 

We furthermore express our apprecia- 
tion of the fact that the Institute is be- 
coming an instrument for interpreting 
to the people of the United States the 
important part played by the life insur- 
ance agent in bringing to the country 
more adequate life insurance protection. 

This Association has noted with keen 
understanding and appreciation the 
splendid work being done by the Cana- 
dian Life Insurance Officers’ Associa- 
tion. Through this organized effort, year 
by year, there has been growing testi- 
mony in Canada to the value and im- 
portance of the institutional approach to 
this problem. 

We are confident that the companies 
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have observed this experience and yiq 
lend their support to this parallel z 
deavor in the United States to the a 
that the public may be fully informed 
of the social and economic benefits o 
the institution of Life Insurance. 

Resolved: That a copy of this minut 
be sent to the Institute of Life lene. 
ance, with the pledge that we wil] o 
operate and support the work of the 
Institute in every way, and be it further 

Resolved: That a copy of this minut 
be sent to the presidents of all ocr 
reserve life insurance companies doing 
business in the United States, ; 





Dr. S. S. Huebner 


Editor’s Note—An unusually long reso. 
lution was adopted paying tribute to Dy 
S. S. Huebner of Wharton School of Fi. 
nance, Three concluding paragraphs follow: 


Whereas, Dr. Huebner was largely re. 
sponsible for the founding of the Amer. 
ican College of Life Underwriters, t 
which this Association, its leaders and 
members have been so intimately re. 
lated, which institution has implemented 
his ideals and plans for professionalizing 
life insurance service, and which he 
served with distinction first as Dean 
and now as President; now, therefore 
be it ; 

Resolved, that we take this means of 
paying tribute to a man who, in spite of 
his modesty, must take his place among 
those who have brought untold benefits 
to mankind. His eminence reflects deyo- 
tion to a great case well served. We 
express to Dr. Htiebrier our appreciation 
of his unending contributions to the 
cause of professionalizing life insurance 
service and our gratitude at being able 
to share in what he has accomplished 
through his scholastic attainments, inspir- 
ing personality, sympathetic understand- 
ing and constant activity in furthering 
the interests of legal reserve life insur- 
ance and of life underwriters. 

Resolved, too, that in recording our 
debt to Dr. Huebner, we pledge our sin- 
cerest endeavors to realize, so far as 
possible, the hopes and aims which he 
holds for the life underwriting profes- 
sion and which have been among the 
motivating forces of his distinguished 
career. 





Certificates Awarded 
Three in N. Y. Dept. 


Three members of the New York In- 
surance Department staff have received 
the certificate of the Insurance Institut 
of America for having passed examina- 
tions in insurance courses conducted by 
the Insurance Society of New York 
They are Lillian Levine and David 
Wohlner, who took the life courses and 
passed both years, and Edmund W 
Cain, who took the marine courses 10f 
three years. 

Superintendent of Insurance Louis H 
Pink presented the certificates personal: 
ly in his office, congratulating the te 
cipients and commending them for theit 
ambition to learn more about their prv- 
fession. On Superintendent Pink’s inv 
tation, John J. King, president, Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau and president of the 
Insurance Society, and Carl J. Stephar, 
Loyal Group, and a member of the se 
ciety’s general educational committee, 
attended the ceremonies and addressed 
the group. 





ASKS CANADIAN CONFERENCES 


Between-annual-conference meetings ® 
Canadian superintendents of insurantt 
are recommended in the annual repo 
of Hartley D. McNairn, K. C., as pres 
dent of the Association of Superintent: 
ents of Insurance of the Provinces ' 
Canada. Giving as the reason for th 
opinion, and request, Mr. McNairn cite 
the two between-conference meeting 
held at Toronto and Montreal durin 
the past year. These meetings, 54° 
Mr. McNairn, contributed greatly to the 
progress made by the association during 
the year. 
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Retrospect of Philadelphia Convention 


The high spot of the conventions of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers in Philadelphia last week was 
the testimonial dinner given to Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, U. of P., and 
president of the American College of 
Life Underwriters. The only reason why 
more people were not present was be- 
cause there wasn’t room for any more. 
The chief executives of a large number 
of insurance companies made the trip 
to Philadelphia especially to attend this 
dinner, and were glad they did. The 
speeches were on a high plane, befitting 
such an occasion, and inspiration was in 
the air. 

There was general satisfaction with 
this tribute throughout the life insurance 
world. The public is getting so fed up 
with ballyhoo about motion picture cele- 
brities, glamour girls, stars of the sport- 
ing world, that there is a real thrill in 
learning that a man who has given such 
brilliant devotion to education over a 
span from young manhood can get the 
recognition that he deserves while still 
in the saddle. 

In the thirty-six years since he started 
to teach insurance at the Wharton 
School, Dr. Huebner’s influence has been 
constantly growing. No man in life in- 
surance has had more demands for his 
speaking service and he _ consistently 
made good. His talks have had a dollar 
and cents value, but have been spiritual 
and uplifting. His analysis of life insur- 
ance protection has been as scholarly as 
it has been helpful. No one has better 
described the economic value of a life 
than has Dr. Huebner. It is safe to 
say that tens of thousands of profes- 
sional men now carry insurance because 
of the talks which Dr. Huebner made 
enabling agents to compute the value of 
their lives. 

Dr. Huebner has been in great de- 
mand as a speaker at life underwriters 
associations on what are known as Pol- 
iyholders’ Nights. He can talk to pol- 
ieyholders and can keep them in their 
seats and interested. One of the most 
remarkable series of talks he made was 
a country-wide tour for the Massachu- 
setts Mutual in which he conducted a 
one-man, one-day school. It began about 
10 o'clock in the morning and continued, 
until noon. After lunch he would take 
up his discourse at 2 o’clock and go on 
to 4 o'clock or later. Upon occasion of 
one of those appearances I asked him if 
he trained for these long speaking 
events, and his answer was: “This is 
nothing; I have sometimes talked for as 
long as eight hours a day at Wharton.” 
Most life insurance men regard Dr. 
Huebner as a life insurance professor, 
but his standing has been unusually high 
in other branches of insurance, too. The 
most popular book in the library of the 
Insurance Society of New York is his 
Property Insurance” and the Society 
has sixty copies of it. 

he announcement of the S. S. Hueb- 
ner Foundation for Insurance Education 
by Thomas I. Parkinson, chairman of 
the joint committee representing the life 
companies of the United States, was re- 
ceived with cheers. This is a five-year 
tund of $125,000 to provide scholarships 
- fellowships and will help develop 
Nany qualified instructors on life insur- 
ance subjects in many colleges and uni- 
Versities, 


When the dinner concluded several 


hundreds of the guests formed in line 
° extend their personal wishes to Dr. 
rome pit Mrs. Huebner was also a cen- 
7 of attraction. Their son, John Hueb- 
et, who is with the legal division of the 
‘nn Mutual Life, was at a table with 
's mother. The insurance professors of 


the Wharton School of Finance also 
were in attendance. 


The convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters was one of 
the most successful that has yet been 
held. The word, “convention,” should be 
used elastically because there were really 
half-a-dozen or more conventions. The 
Million Dollar Round Table was quite 
an entity in itself. The newspapers and 
public are barred. from most’ of its 
speeches for the reason that individual 
cases are discussed. In the old days 
newspapers were permitted to make a 


more attention at the Philadelphia con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters than did that of James 
T. Young, professor of public adminis- 
tration, University of Pennsylvania, who 
talked at the American College hour, 
chairman of which was John A. Steven- 
son, president of Penn Mutual. 
Professor Young’s talk had to do with 
Congressional investigations and he 
handled this subject through the novel 
medium of telling how those commis- 
sions originated and why so many are 
not impartial and fair-minded. It is be- 
cause they want to make good. He went 


At Huebner Dinner 





Left to right: Charles J. Zimmerman, Dr. S. S. Huebner and 


Julian 


stenotype transcript of all the proceed- 
ings, but that has now been barred. 

The most valuable talk before the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table, however, was 
made public, and that was a Federal 
taxation address by John Philip Wen- 
chel, chief counsel, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

Most of the men attending the Million 
Dollar Round Table know each other be- 
cause they have gone to more than one 
convention. The two youngest are Lou 
Behr, Equitable Society, Chicago, and 
Lester Rosen, Union Central, New York. 


The largest flock of conventions, meet- 
ings, breakfasts, lunches and dinners 
were held by the women agents. They 
kept going morning, afternoon and night. 
All the affairs at which food was served 
were really forums. Under Alice E. 
Roche, Provident Mutual, there was a 
panel discussion on “Why Women 
Buy,” which had a national hookup for 
half an hour, all the speakers being 
women outside of the insurance business. 
The names of these women and affilia- 
tions follow: 

Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, profes- 
sor of economics, Connecticut College, 
New London, and director of the Insti- 
tute of Women’s Professional Relations; 
Dorothy Dignam of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc.; Clara Zillessen, advertising man- 
ager, Philadelphia Electric Co.; Mlle. 
Mala Rubenstein, Helena Rubenstein, N. 
Y.; Gladys Winegar, Textiles Education 
Bureau, Byron G. Murr Co., New York 
City; Mrs. Harriet R. Howe, in charge 
of Consumer Education for American 
Home Economics Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Catherine E. Cleveland, 
chief, sewing section, Works Projects 
Administration. 


No speech of an outsider attracted 





S. Myrick 


into detail disclosing how these inquiries 
build themselves up and frequently make 
victims of those they are investigating. 
He told of the practice of these com- 
missions to smear those they investigate 
and declared that men rise to fame by 


well advertised investigations of other 
men. Among other things he said: 
“It seems vital that in any public 


hearing to be reported by the newspaper 
press, whenever highly controversial evi- 
dence is offered, those concerned shall 
have immediate opportunity to cross- 
examine witnesses and to introduce cor- 
rective testimony in order that a com- 
plete and unbiased statement of essential 
facts shall not only be placed in the 
official record, but also spread upon the 
pages of the daily press.” 


Newspapers, both dailies and business 
publications, were pleased with the man- 
ner in which news was handed out at 
the National Association convention. Not 
only were there up to the minute hand- 
outs in speeches and resolutions, but if 
any reporter wanted to interview a con- 
vention celebrity the latter soon made 
an appearance in the press room. Wil- 
frid E. Jones, National Association of 
Life Underwriters; Nelson A. White, 
Provident Mutual Life, and “Cy” Banks, 
Philadelphia correspondent for news- 
papers, were the liaison men who made 
the press arrangements all that they 
should be. An unusually capable corps 
of secretaries handled copy in the press 
room. 

It is doubtful if any president of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers ever traveled more than Charles J. 
Zimmerman did when in office. He cov- 
ered the country so thoroughly that he 
became the best advertised man in the 
business, Nearly every insurance agent 
is familiar with his name, One reason 


that he could remain away from home 
so much is that he is a bachelor. 

First long talk he made after becom- 
ing president was to a crowd of insur- 
ance advertising men meeting in De- 
troit. Most important appearance he 
made was before TNEC. That appear- 
ance gave him a lot of ammunition. In 
Washington he and Gesell were quite 
chummy, but in his tour about the coun- 
try he took a wallop at Gesell nearly 
every day. 

Most of his talks were impromptu. 
He continued to improve as he went 
along and is now one of most convinc- 
ing speakers in the business. 

Presiding at meeting of trustees last 
week in Philadelphia where the election 
was held he called every man who arose 
on the floor by his front name, Didn't 
get anybody mixed up. Knew the dif- 
ference between Hedges of Kansas City 
and Hodges of Cincinnati; between 
Johnson of Florida and Johnston of St. 
Louis. 


Some dissatisfaction because no strict- 
ly Industrial insurance men were elect- 
ed trustees. Those critical of the elec- 
tion returns say that with life insurance 
on the spot after going through a couple 
of years of smear headlines, originating 
from SEC, every agent, whether Indus- 
trial or Ordinary or selling both, should 
be under a single tent. Principal peeve 
was that Wilbur W. Hartshorn, Metro- 
politan Life, Hartford, wasn’t elected a 
trustee nor was Edwin W. Baker, John 
Hancock, Louisville. Latter was placed in 
nomination from floor, Former was on 
the nominations committee’s slate. 


To me one of the bright spots of the 
convention was the appearance of Lowell 
Thomas, broadcaster, author, traveler, 
clubman, who limped on the stage, wise- 
cracked, and was off almost as soon as 
he came on. Some were disappointed 
because he did not have his ghost writers 
fix up a half hour talk on the European 
situation, about which he has been broad- 
casting for a long time, but most of the 


audience appreciated his spontaneous 
sparkles. 
Some days ago when Vash Young, 


Equitable agent and author of “Fortune 
to Share,” read that Thomas was going 
on the program ‘he called him up, said 
he wanted to write life insurance on 
him, and would accomplish that feat 
sitting in the next Pullman seat en route 
to Philadelphia. Thomas made the re- 
sponse that he would be dictating going 
to and coming away from Philadelphia. 
If Young wants to see Thomas when 
the latter is not dictating or broadcast- 
ing he can pick him up at Chris Cella’s 
restaurant in West Forty-fifth Street 
some night. 


That committee of the National Asso- 
ciation’s national council appointed to 
decide which article in Managers Maga- 
zine was so good that it could get an 
award as “the best,” started the news- 
paper men kidding Lew W. S. Chapman, 
editor of the magazine, which is pub- 
lished by the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau. They wanted to know 
if there would also be a booby prize 
for the most platitudinous. 

Chapman took the position that all of 
the articles are good or he wouldn’t run 
them. The “best article’ committee 
meets the fourth Tuesday in each month. 
Next meeting will be in New York City 
at which time Manager John Marshall 
Holcombe of the Bureau, and Editor 
Chapman will take members of the com- 
mittee to Starlight Roof for dinner and 
to “Louisiana Purchase” as reward for 
reading activities and the extra-curricu- 
lum advertising they are giving the 
Bureau’s publication. 
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Senator O’Mahoney To 
Address ALC Session 


LARGE ATTENDANCE EXPECTED 





David Sarnoff, G. A. Drew, H. S. Magill 
Guest Speakers; Sectional 
Meetings Oct. 7-8 


Over 700 life insurance company ex 
ecutives are expected at the thirty-fifth 


annual meeting of the American Life 
Convention at which U. S. Senator 
Joseph ¢ O'Mahoney of Wyoming, 
chairman of the Temporary National 


Economic Committee, will be one of the 
featured speakers. 

Senator O'Mahoney will speak on 
“The Institution of Life Insurance and 
the TNEC.” Because the senior sena- 
tor from Wyoming is in the middle of 
his campaign for reelection, he will make 
a flying trip, arriving at Chicago just 


before delivering his address and_ re- 
turning that night by plane. 
Other guest speakers at the meeting 


ef the main bodv of the convention will 
be David Sarnoff. president, Radio Cor- 
poration of America: Lieutenant-Colonel 
George A. Drew, K.C., member of the 
bar and leader of the opposition in the 
legislative assembly of Ontario, and Dr. 
Hueh S. Magill, president, American 
Federation of Investors, Inc 
C. A. Craig Presides 

The first general session of the con- 
vention will open at 2 p.m. October 9 
with C. A. Craig, chairman of the board, 
National Life & Accident Insurance Co., 
Nashville, Tenn., and president of the 
American Life Convention, presiding. 

After Mr. Craig has given his address 
as president, Colonel Charles Burton 
Rebbins, manager and general counsel 
of the American Life Convention, will 
make his annual report as manager. 


The next speaker will be Dwight L 
Clarke, executive vice-president, Occi- 
dental Life of California, whose sub- 


ject will be “The End of an Era.” Then 
Mr. Sarnoff will speak on “Science and 
Security.” At the close of this session 
there will be a presentation of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States motion picture, “Free Men Build 
a Nation.” 

On the evening of Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 9, the annual executive session of 


the American Life Convention will be 
held 
The program of the main body for 


Thursday, October 10, provides that at 
the opening of the morning. session 
ereetings from various other life insur- 
ince and business organizations will be 
read 
The first speaker at this session will 
he Walter W. Head, president, General 
American Life, St. Louis, Mo. His sub- 
ject will be “Whose Ox Is Gored?” “A 
Peculiar Business” by Edward E. 
Xhodes, vice-president, Mutual Benefit 
Life of Newark, N. J., will conclude this 
session 
The concluding session the 
of Thursday, October 10, will 
the talk by Dr. Magill on “Perpetuat- 
ing Our American System.” He will be 
followed by Lieut. Col. Drew on the 
subject “Democracy Is Not Enough,” 
and then Senator O’Mahoney is to speak 
n “The Institution of Life Insurance 
and the TNEC.” 
Dance Tops Social Program 


afternoon 
open with 





The anr dinner dance, the main 
event on the social program for the 
annual meetine, will be the night of 
hursday, October 10 

Preceding the meeting of the main 
body of the convention are the meet- 
ngs of the Legal, Financial, Agency, 
1d Industrial sections, also at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. Programs of 
the Legal and Financial sections have 
already been printed in The Eastern 


Underwriter 
The Industrial Section opens its meet- 
ing at 2 pm. Monday, October 7, with 
the “Chairman’s Remarks” by Curtis P. 
Kendall, vice-president, Washington Na- 
tional, Evanston, III 
The speakers and their subjects will 
“The Conversion of Industrial In- 
rance Into Ordinary Insurance,” James 





Home Life Group at Philadelphia 





Seated, left to right: Henry F. O'Reilly, Joseph E. Lockwood, Paul S. Gesswein, 


James A. Fulton, Leo Minuskin, Russell M. 


Simons. 


Standing, left to right: C. C. Fulton, William P. Worthington, William W. 
Clore, Paul Grove, Jr., 1. G. Roos, Leonard Wentink. 


Officers of the Home Life of New 
York and members of the Home Life’s 
Agency Association joined in a luncheon 
meeting at Philadelphia last Thursday to 
pay tribute to a group of the company’s 
field representatives who, through pro- 
duction activity during the summer 
months, qualified for a trip to the con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 

C. C. Fulton, agency 
was toastmaster at the luncheon. 


vice-president, 
James 


A. Fulton, president of the company, and 
Leo Minuskin, president of Home Life’s 
Agency Association, which sponsored the 
campaign, spoke briefly. 

Others from the home office were 
Leigh Cruess, underwriting vice-presi- 
dent; William P, Worthington, superin- 
tendent of agencies; J. S. G. Kemp, 
agency secretary; John H. Evans and 
E. C. Kelly, Jr., assistant superintend- 
ents of agencies; Francis H. Low, agency 
field assistant, and Paul Troth, super- 
visor of publicity. 





Will Give Dinner for 
Harry T. Wright Oct. 8 
The Chicago Association of Life Un- 
derwriters will hold a reception and 
dinner October 8 in honor of Harry T. 
Wright, who was elected president of 
the National Association at its annual 
convention in Philadelphia last month. 
Major Thomas I. Parkinson, president 
of the Equitable Society, will be guest 
speaker and Charles J. Zimmerman, 
former president of the National Asso- 
ciation, toastmaster. L. Mortimer Buck- 
ley, president of the Chicago association, 
is chairman of the dinner committee. 


G. Bruce, assistant actuary, Colonial 
Life Insurance Co., Jersey City, N. J.; 
“A Newcomer Looks at the Industrial 
Insurance Business,” Henry E,. Niles, 
superintendent of agencies, Baltimore 
Life, Baltimore, Md., and “The Agents’ 
Commission Contract,” Sydney F. Kee- 
ble, associate general counsel, Life & 
Casualty Insurance Co. of Nashville, 
Tenn. Then will come election of officers 
and action on committee reports, etc. 
The Agency Section holds its meeting 
the morning of Wednesday, October 9, 
with Chairman W. F. Winterble, direc- 
tor of agencies, Bankers Life of Iowa, 


presiding. Speakers and their subjects 
will include: “Our Way to Better Busi- 
ness,” Higdon, vice-president in 


charge of sales, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance, Kansas City, Mo.; “The Current 
Economic Situation and Its Relation to 
Life Insurance,” Claude L. Benner, vice- 
president, Continental American Life of 
Wilmington, Del., and “The Life Insur- 
ance Agent,” Robert B. Coolidge, su- 
perintendent of agencies, Aetna Life. 
Then will come a talk by Holgar J. 
Johnson, president Institute of Life In- 
surance, New York City, following 
which new officers for the section will 


be elected. 


N. Y. C. Underwriters Will 
Hear L. Behr and F. E. Mason 


Louis Behr of the Equitable Life at 
Chicago and Frank E. Mason, vice- 
president in charge of public relations 
of the National Broadcasting Co., will 
be the leading speakers at the two ses- 
sions of the meeting of the Life Under- 
writers Association of City of New York 
at Hotel Pennsylvania October 17. 

Mr. Behr will conduct the seminar 
starting at 2 p.m. He will describe the 
proven methods which have enabled him 
to write over a million dollars of insur- 
ance each year and, in 1939, 134 cases 
for well over two million dollars. Early 
in his insurance career, Mr. Behr found 
it necessary to set up a system which 
would enable him to conserve time and 
to interview only desirable prospects. 
This system which he has shown to thou- 
sands of life underwriters throughout the 
country is now used very widely. 

Mr. Mason will speak at the dinner 
meeting following the seminar. Mr. 
Mason, through his service in the Intelli- 
gence Corps of the United States Army 
in Europe, and as former president of 
the International News Service, is well 
acquainted with the European situation. 


BAND SERENADES N. E. MUTUAL 

The 116 members of the Georgia State 
All Girls’ Military Band, which marched 
at the head of the American Legion 
parade in Boston, serenaded the New 
England Mutual home office building in 
Post Office Square, September 25, with 
a concert of Southern airs. Seven hun- 
dred members of the home office staff, 
augmented by hundreds of spectators, 
showered the visitors with gay streamers 
and improvised confetti. Following the 
concert the members of the band were 
guests of the company at a luncheon 
arranged by Major Robert J. Guinn, New 
England Mutual general agent at At- 
lanta, Ga. 








Life Sales Supervisor. 


-_—- So 


An important Life Agency in New 
Jersey, operating on sound business 
pziaciples, with quality and perma. 
nence paramount in acquiring bygj. 
ness and men, seeks the services of 
an energetic and p:ogressive Super. 
visor, to assist in recruiting, training 
and working with men in the field, 
Applicant should be up to date in 
modern aelling and organization meth. 
ods, and have a clean record of syb. 
static] production. Preferred between 
ages of 27 to 49. Opportunity is step- 
Ping stone to General Agency wo:k 
if applicant measures up to required 
standard in the job to be done. 
Large Eastern company (operating 
under N. Y. State Law). Agency lo. 
cation: Newark, N. J. Write, giving 
experience and record in detail, and 
if possible, accompany letter with re. 
cent photog aph. Remuneration: Salary 
plus basis. 


Address: Box 1331, The Eastern Under. 
wziter, 94 Fulton Street, New York, 











Rehearing of Republic 
National Case Sought 


SUIT OVER INCONTESTABILITY 


American Life Convention and Other 
Companies Petition Neb. Supreme 
Court; Views of Attorneys 


\ rehearing has been sought in the 
National Life 
American Life Convention and _ twenty- 


Republic case by the 


nine other companies, through a brief 
filed with the Nebraska Supreme Court. 
In that suit the court held that the stat- 
ute making policies incontestable after 
two years means that no defenses other 
than that the premiums had not been 
paid or that there had been a violation 
of war risks conditions could be main- 
tained. 

Attorneys for the convention say the 
decision has attracted wide attention 
throughout the country and so changes 
the nature and extent of risks from 
those actually intended to be undertaken 
as provided for in actuarial and reserve 
calculations as to be far-reaching in its 
consequences, 

They say that the statute invoked 
does not deny to life insurance compan- 
ies the right to say in their contracts 
just what risks they are insuring against 
The state Insurance Department con- 
tended that the legislature intended t 
prohibit a practice then indulged in by 
some companies of contracting to pay 4 
definite sum on proof of death and then 
by subsequent provisions reducing that 
sum. 

Views of Attorneys 

The insurance attorneys say that the 
incontestable clause has been uniformly 
construed as a limitation affecting only 
those risks covered by the policy ant 
does not require the companies to a 
sume all risks. It does require that 
having contracted to cover a_ specified 
hazard the company may not, after the 
prescribed period, contest the contract 
If the court insists, they say, irreconcil- 
able conflict with other laws will be 
created and will force repeal by judicial 
decree of provisions otherwise given 1! 
force and effect. Attention is called to 
the fact that the companies’ position 
has been that of the Department 10 
many years. 





PAST PRESIDENTS HONORED 

A special meeting of the Life Under 
writers Association of Portland, Or 
was held September 25 to honor nine 
teen past presidents of that orgamiz@ 
tion. The principal speaker was ©. > 
McNaughton, president of First Nation 
Bank. The meeting was presided ove! 
by George A. Knutsen, Mutual Lite % 
New York, president of the Portlan 
Association. 
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WE SAY IT WITH CHECKS—953 TIMES EACH DAY 


Every day The Northwestern Mutual sends out, on the average, 953 checks to beneficiaries for 
whose benefit insurance proceeds have been left with us for distribution on a regular income basis 


FIRST [ —because The Northwestern Mutual as SECOND r~ —because the extentto which Northwestern 





HAT single fact is important to 
7 man seeking for a way to make 
his life insurance dollars go farther 
in accomplishing the things for which 
he buys insurance. It is important: 





af 
MORE THAN 


till 





a pioneer of income settlements, stands 
out pre-eminently in helping its policy- 
holders to realize the many advantages of 
income settlement plans as a means of 
making their thrift more fruitful. Today, 
The Northwestern Mutual holds more 
than 163 million dollars for such install- 
ment payments to beneficiaries. This is 
the largest such sum held by any life in- 


.. Surance Company. 





Mutual policyholders use income-settle- 
ment plans evidences: (1) The constructive, 
continuing service of the Northwestern 
Mutual agent, (2) the flexibility of the 
several methods offered by this company, 
(3) the faith and confidence in the com- 
pany which those who know it feel, (4) 
the recognition by policyholders that total 
benefit payments by The Northwestern 


__ Mutual are larger on the installment basis. 


Whether or not you are now a Northwestern Mutual policyholder, it will be well worth your while to 

talk with a Northwestern Mutual agent about income settlement plans for your insurance. He can 

give you advice that will help you make insurance premium dollars—and your benefit dollars—go 
farther. Send for the booklet, “‘We Are The Northwestern Mutual.” 


rine. We eee THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 





MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


“This full page advertisement will appear in the 


October 12th issue of The Saturday Evening Post.” 
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D. N. Warters Elected 
New LOMA President 


R. W. BEESON VICE-PRESIDENT 








Effect of War on Home Offices Dis- 
cussed; Manuals on Business 
Problems Presented 





D. N. Warters, associate actuary of 
the Bankers Life of Iowa, was elected 
to succeed William P. Barber, Jr., as 
president of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association at the 17th annual con- 
ference in Des Moines. Ralph W. Bee- 
son, secretary of Liberty National, is 
the new vice-president. The 1941 con- 
vention will be at Cincinnati and the 
annual spring conference in New York. 

New directors elected were Miss 
Marion A. Bills, secretary of Aetna Life 
of Hartford; Ora D. Newton, secretary 
of London Life; R. S. Massa, secretary 
of Western & Southern Life, and Robert 
Green, vice-president of Prudential, H. 
M. Horne, associate actuary of Girard 
Life and L. K. Crippen, vice-president 
and actuary of Acacia Mutual, were re- 
elected to the board. 

Miss Bills was the first woman ever 
to be elected to the association’s board 
of directors. 

One of the highlights of the three-day 
convention was a panel discussion on 
problems arising out of upset interna- 
tional conditions. Reduced _ efficiency 
through loss of mobilized trained work- 
ers and relaxed rules on employment of 
married women were seen as probable 
results. Most general opinion was that 
war conditions are a challenge to the 
home office managers to see that busi- 
ness is carried on as efficiently as in 
normal times. 

Horace W. Foskett, assistant vice- 
president of the Equitable Life of Iowa, 
was chairman of the panel. Other panel 
members were A. J. D. Morgan of Great 


West Life, Ralph Beeson, Ross E. 
Moyer, of Continental Assurance and 
George W. Skilton of Connecticut 


General. 
Salaries for Drafted Men 

A comparison was made on the dif- 
ferent programs already announced by 
some companies of paying salaries to 
those that enter the military service and 
it was found that virtually all have con- 
tinued to pay benefits, but with differ- 
ences in the length of time salary is 
paid. 

Other subjects discussed included pay- 
ments on insurance contracts to na- 
tionals of belligerent and conquered 
countries, agency bank accounts, and 
routine for monthly billing of amortized 
mortgage loans. 

On agency bank accounts a difference 
of opinion was noted over the use of 
two and one bank accounts and methods 
of furnishing resolutions to banks. Dis- 
cussion also centered on the centraliza- 
tion of funds plans. 

Six manuals were presented at the 
convention, based on extensive studies 
and surveys by various committees. 
Gordon A. Hardwick, vice-president and 
comptroller of Penn Mutual and chair- 
man of the clerical salary study com- 
mittee, presented a report on “suggested 
plans of job evaluation” for selection of 
new employes and to determine salaries 
within the company. 

Job Evaluation Plans 

Two plans were presented by Hard- 
wick—the LOMA point evaluation plan 
and the job element evaluation plan 
which is now being used by many com- 
panies. 

The LOMA point evaluation plar. 
measures the “content” of a job in 
terms of carefully defined characteris- 
tics listed as teachability, analytical abil- 
ity, special mental skills, motor skills, in- 
itiative, responsibility for supervision, 
monetary responsibility, responsibility 
for public relations, special personal re- 
quirements, application, and working 
conditions. 

A second and closely related manual 


REDUCES ITS DUES 





Action by Board of Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau; Statement by 


Chairman Coffin 
At a meeting last week in Philadelphia 
of the Life Sales Research 
Bureau board of directors it was voted 
that beginning January 1, 1941, and 
until further ordered, dues of each mem- 


ber and associate of the Bureau will be 
reduced by 25% of the present schedule. 

In making this announcement Chair- 
man Vincent B. Coffin of the board of 
directors said: 

“While this reduction of dues seems 
desirable and necessary under current 
conditions, the board wishes me to re- 
cord its belief that the more important 
services of the Bureau will be continued 
and that the future of our unique insti- 
tution, conceived and developed to aid 
our home offices, was never more bright. 

“The board also wishes me to record 
its appreciation of the thorough co- 
operation of Mr. Holcombe and the Bu- 
reau staff throughout the studies of our 
problem that have been carried on by 
our executive committee.” 


Insurance 


on life company cost account emphasized 
departmental costs. M. H. LeVita, stat- 
istician for Fidelity Mutual Life, chair- 
man of the committee, presented the 
report. It outlined procedures showing 
the methods that may be applied in the 
derivation of units of work and the cor- 
responding unit costs in connection with 
the work performed by departments. 
Particular emphasis was placed on cleri- 
cal time and clerical salary costs. 

Other manuals presented included 
microfilm equipment, checkwriting, form 
standardization and accounts. 

H. E. Blagden, assistant actuary for 
Prudential, in an address on home o.. ce 
pension plans, stated that it was very 
evident that an important factor in the 
pension plans was the passage of the 
Social Security act and the amendment 
last January by Congress which made 
considerable changes. 

Favors Contributory Pensions 


He declared that large life insurance 
companies have been slow to recognize 
the trend which is most noticeable in 
industry toward contributory and ade- 
quately financed pension plans. “The 
majority of the large companies appear 
to be operating the non-contributory 
plan with no funds whatever set aside 
to secure future payments even to ex- 
isting pensioners,” Blagden said, 

Robert D. Gray, associate professor 
of California Institute of Technology 
and special research assistant for L. O. 
M. A., described the what, how and 
when of systematic salary administra- 
tion. He defined systematic salary ad- 
ministration as the integration of three 
techniques, job description, job evalua- 
tion, and employe rating, and contended 
that a lack of internal consistency in 
salaries was the keystone to many per- 
sonal problems. 

Home Offices Must Train 

Edmund Fitzgerald, vice-president of 
Northwestern Mutual, in a talk on the 
value of staff education in home office 
companies, claimed that formal educa- 
tion in life insurance, outside of the 
actuarial field, is inadequately provided 
for in our colleges. 

“This means that home offices must 
assume the responsibility of providing 
facilities for training, their present or- 
ganizations to do acceptable jobs and to 
produce sound leadership for the fu- 
ture,” Fitzgerald said. 

A highlight of the convention was an 
afternoon tour of the newly completed 
Bankers Life home office. The presi- 
dent of the Bankers Life addressed the 
delegates in the auditorium and com- 
pany guides Were furnished to take the 
visitors through the building in indi- 
vidual groups. 

The Massachusetts Mutual showed the 
motion picture “Social Security” and 
New England Mutual Life presented a 
film illustrating unique office machine 
operations. 


Life Advertisers Now 
Have Complete Program 


CONVENTION IN WASHINGTON 





Wide Diversity of Subjects to Be Cov- 
ered in Addresses; Group Discus- 
sions on Exhibit Material 





The Life Advertisers Association has 
selected “Dollars and Sense in Life In- 
surance Advertising” as the theme for 
its annual meeting in Washington Octo- 
ber 14-16. General program chairman 





KENNETH R. MILLER 


is Kenneth R. Miller, manager of agen- 


cies, Atlantic Life. The completed pro- 
gram provides the following speakers on 
Monday: 

Presidential address, Karl Ljung, su- 
perintendent of agencies Jefferson 
Standard; “Trends in Humanizing the 
Annual Report,” James M. Blake, mana- 
ger of field service, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual; “Merchandising the Annual Report 
Through the Field Force,” Ray B. Hel- 
ser, supervisor of field service, Home of 
New York; “Reporting to Employes,” 
Ralph R. Lounsbury, Bankers National ; 
“Your Job and Mine,” Holgar J. John- 
son, president, Institute of Life Insur- 
ance; “Greetings from the N. A. L. U.,” 
Harry T. Wright, president, National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 

A tour will be made of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and the Depart- 
ment of Justice, after which dinner will 
be served at Hogates, followed by “A 
Night in Monte Carlo” at Hotel Wash- 
ington. 

Program for Tuesday 

Papers to be heard on Tuesday are 
“Pro Bono Publico,” a panel discussion 
between the fieldman and the advertis- 
ing manager, in which the following 
persons will take part: From the field, 
H. Cochran Fisher, Aetna; Harold 
Krafft, Provident Mutual; Russell Shelk, 
Reliance, all members of the Washing- 
ton chapter, CLU. From the associa- 
tion, Fred L. Fisher, advertising mana- 
ger, Lincoln National; Harry V. Wade, 
vice-president, American United; Arthur 
F. Sisson, advertising manager, State 
Mutual. 

Group discussions will be held of ex- 
h:bit material with the following chair- 
men: George A. Adsit, vice-president, 
Girard Life; Jack R. Morris, editor of 
publications, Business Men’s_  Assur- 
ance; Lawrence L. Howard, sales pro- 
motion manager, Columbian National; 
Harry A, Richardson, Mutual Life. 

The annual dinner will be held Tues- 
day evening, at which there will not be 
any speakers. 

Arrangements for Wednesday 

The following speakers are on the 
program for Wednesday: “How to In- 
crease the Effectiveness of Your Direct 
Mail,” Anthony R. Gould, circulation 
manager, The United States News, 


Program for Bureau 
And Agency Officers 
MEETING BEGINS OCTOBER 28 


A. W. Atwood, Financial Writer, Guest 
Speaker at Opening Luncheon 
Of Joint Convention 





Albert W. Atwood, long-time contri. 
butor, editorial writer and financial ang. 
lyst of the Saturday Evening Post, wij 
be guest speaker at the luncheon meet- 
ing at the Edgewater Beach Hotel] on 
October 28, which starts the annual 


meeting of the Association of Life 
Agency O cers and Life Insurangee 
Sales Research. Bureau. The program 


committee meeting in Philadelphia Sept 
23 selected “Management in Action” gs 
the theme of the meeting. 

In addition to Mr. Atwood, the fol. 
lowing are on the first days’ program: 
laul F. Clark, vice-president, John Han- 
cock, will sound the keynote of the 
meeting as he considers the course 
agency management will follow in the 
future, and J. G. Parker, general mana- 
cer, Imperial Life, will consider the ef- 
fects of the international situation from 
the point of view of a Canadian com- 
pany chief executive. Vincent B. Coffin, 
vice-president, Connecticut Mutual, and 
chairman of the Bureau board of direc- 
tors, will report on the bureau’s actiyi- 
ties during the past year. 

Mr. Atwood started as reporter on the 
old New York Sun and then was finan- 
cial editor of the New York Press for 
six years. From 1914 to 1937 he wrote 
almost exclusively for the magazine, be- 
sides several books. During much of 
the time he was teaching at NYU and 
Columbia, lecturing on investments and 
financial journalism. 





Klein Campaign Climax 


An increase of 241% in 
business and a 43% ium» in_ paid-for 
business for September climaxed the 
steady increases of the Joseph D. Book- 
staver agency of Travelers, 110 William 
Street, during the 30th Year Production 
Campaign honoring Manager Elias 
Klein’s thirtieth anniversary with the 
company and agency. The campaign be- 
gan May 1 and continued through 
August, with each successive month 
showing increased gains, 

The complete record for the entire 
campaign period on a_ submitted basis 
was as follows: May—30%; June—35%; 
July—72%; August—57%; September— 
241%. Ona paid-for basis, the increases 
were as follows: May—8%; June—13%; 
July—41%; August—67%; September— 
43%. 


submitted 





CLASSES FOR STATE EXAMS 

Philip D. Cunningham, manager for 
Mutual Life at 60 John Street, New 
York, has announced that starting Octo- 
ber 7th, John J. Blust and Benjamin 
Greene will conduct educational classes 
for New York State examinations for 
life agents license. 

Classes will be held at the Cunning- 
ham agency offices every Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday, from 5:15 to 6:1 
p.m., and will continue indefinitely. All 
prospective life insurance agents are 
welcome, and there will be no charge 
for this instruction, 





MILLS IN SAN DIEGO 
Richard A. Mills, newly-appointed as- 
sistant general agent of the Wilmer M. 
Hammond agency, Aetna Life, southern 
California, has been put in charge of the 
San Diego branch office. 


——ee 





Washington; “Keeping the Power ™ 
Man Power,” George A. Harper, assist 
ant superintendent of agencies, Bankers 
Life; “Our Part in the Picture,” Nelson 
A. White, advertising manager, Prov 
dent Mutual; “Life Insurance Today and 
Tomorrow,” William Montgomery, pres 
ident, Acacia Mutual. At luncheon the 
installation of officers and presentation 
of award certificates will take place. 
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(ameron, Oshkosh G.A., 
Will Retire Dec. 31 


sENIOR PARTNER IN AGENCY 





»s Been With Northwestern Mutual 
Fifty Years, General Agent 
Thirty-three Years 





Dp. N. Cameron, senior partner of 
Cameron and Carroll, Northwestern Mu- 
wal general agency at Oshkosh, Wis., 


yill retire at the end of the year, and 





M. A. CARROLL 


Marue Carroll, junior partner, will be 
sole general agent. 

Mr. Cameron started in the insurance 
business in Oshkosh, where he was born 
May 16, 1869. On completing high 
school at the age of 17, he became a 





D. N. CAMERON 


clerk in the Oshkosh Mutual Fire, and 
changed to life insurance on Nov. 1, 
1889, when he took a clerical job with 

. A. Hobart, district agent for North- 
western Mutual in Oshkosh at that time. 
He had little thought of following a life 
Insurance career, but with a taste for 
selling he became a special agent on 
Jan. 1, 1891. Two years later he be- 
came a partner of Mr. Hobart and 
upon the latter’s retirement in 1899, be- 
came sole district agent. 

Mr. Cameron was appointed general 
agent for Central Wisconsin at Oshkosh 
on Sept. 1, 1907. On June 1, 1926, he 
took into partnership Marue Carroll and 
the agency has operated as Cameron & 
atroll since then. 

pon completion of 30 years as gen- 
tral agent, Aug. 31, 1937, Mr. Cameron 
Was tendered a surprise dinner by 
agency associates and company officials 
‘rom the home office, headed by Presi- 


dent M. J. Cleary.. .Last Nov. 1, Mr. 


Ads Should Show Wise 
Spending, Says Ad Chief 


IN ADDRESS TO PACIFIC MUTUAL 








President Francisco of Lord & Thomas 
Tells of Competition for 
American Dollar 





Don Francisco, president of Lord & 
Thomas, was principal guest speaker 
before the meeting of the general agents 
of the Pacific Mutual Life in Atlantic 
City on September 20. He emphasized 
that in selling and advertising insur- 
ance the task is to make the conserving 
of money as alluring as the spending 
of money—to get people to protect 
themselves against the two great emer- 
gencies of life—“living too long or dying 
too soon.” 

Mr. Francisco said that “Keeping up 
with the Joneses” plays small part in 
the purchase of insurance. “Your prod- 
uct doesn’t get much word-of-mouth 
advertising,” he said. “A woman will 
show off her new electric range, her 
new coat, or the children’s clothes. Men 
boast about the performance of their 
new car, or radio—they will talk about 
their vacation trip. But insurance is 
seldom discussed outside the family. It’s 
just a hidden piece of paper—something 
which waits for the tragedy of death 
or old age to bring it out from its 
hiding place.” 


Insurance Advertising 

Discussing insurance advertising he 
said 

“When we advertise life insurance in 
newspapers or magazines, we start with 
the premise that each advertisement will 
be in competition with every page in the 
publication used. It is not simply com- 
peting with other insurance advertise- 
ments. It is not simply competing with 
the advertising of other products or 
services. It is competing for the read- 
er’s interest with every advertisement 
and every scrap of news and editorial 
matter in the publication. Before the 
reader reaches the point of deciding 
that he will spend his money for in- 
surance, he must decide that he wants 
insurance more than he wants the 
radios, refrigerators. automobiles and 
other merchandise that is advertised. 

“Likewise, I need not point out that 
in selling insurance you and your men 


are not simply competing with other 
insurance agents and companies. You 
are competing with vacation trips, 


movies, new carpets, new clothes, and 
everything else for which the average 
family might spend its earnings, In the 
face of this alluring temptation to buy 
so many tangible things that seem 
necessary, or seem to give immediate 
satisfaction or pleasure, the average per- 
son resists or postpones most of the 
proposals to conserve a part of his 
earnings.” 
Great American Fears 

Mr. Francisco, discussing the great 
American fears—disability, old age and 
death—said in part: 

“We fear for the education of our 
children and the payment of our debts. 
We fear for the lessened income which 
disability or old age might bring. We 
fear for the comfort and maintenance 
of our families when we are gone.” 





Cameron was presented with the 50- 
year gold service pin on completing half 
a century of service with the Northwest- 
ern Mutual. 

Marue Carroll was born in Milwaukee 
in 1884. At the age of 16 he started 
in the home office and spent six years 
in various departments before going to 
Chicago as field and office assistant to 
C. D. Norton, then general agent. On 
Jan. 1, 1912, Mr. Carroll went to Osh- 
kosh to become associated with the Cen- 
tral Wisconsin agency as assistant to 
General Agent Cameron, and on June 
1, 1926, became junior partner of the 
Cameron & Carroll general agency. He 
completed 40 years with the Northwest- 
ern Mutual on Aug. 1 of this year. 








Tz EMBLEM of a 
strong, enduring life in- 
surance company which 
for 73 years has adhered 


to principles of justice 
and friendliness. Well 


directed and soundly 
managed, the protection: 
the Equitable of Iowa 
provides to policyhold- 
ers.and their families is 


Outstanding by Any Standard 
. of: Comparison 
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IDEAL PROTECTION POLICY 


A Convertib!e Term Policy for the 
Productive Period of Life 


Policy issued at age 35 pro- 
vides term insurance to age 69. 
The policy is convertible prior 
to age 60 without examination. 
Waiver of Premium and Acci- 
dental Death Benefits may be 
included. Also issued on sub- 
standard lives. 


ge ae 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Founded 1850 


120 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 




















AN 
UNMISTAKABLE 
TREND 


The smart Life insurance 
agent of today is rounding out 
his income by the sale of Acci- 
dent & Health Insurance. The 
reason is obvious: Greater re- 
ceptiveness on the part of the 
public to Income Protection 
means easier sales and a quicker 
approach to the prospect’s life 
insurance problems. 


Recognizing this unmistakable 
trend the PREFERRED ACCI- 
DENT is now offering agents 
its new and modern 55th Anni- 
versary Policy containing many 
liberal features at reasonable 
premium cost. Offer it to your 
best prospects 
with the assurance that PRE- 
FERRED ?’s 55 years of Disability 


insurance experience will back 


and customers 


you up. This is one of many 
accident policies issued by this 
company. 


The PREFERRED welcomes 


this opportunity of helping 
wide-awake producers who are 
not afraid to talk accident insur- 
ance in their interviews. Having 
specialized in quality policies 
for the preferred class of risk 
for more than half a century we 


know you will find our line one 
of the easiest and most pleasant 
to sell. 


Why not start off the Fall 
Season by getting complete de- 
tails on our 55th Anniversary 
other contracts, 


which will be speedily furnished 


Policy and 


upon request. 


You might as well capitalize 
on Accident business as you 
go along for if you don't 
someone else will beat you 
to it. 


The 
PREFERRED 
ACCIDENT 


Insurance Company of New York 
80 Maiden Lane New York, N. Y. 


EDWIN B. ACKERMAN ‘ 
President 
residen 
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HEARD on the WAY 








of Chicago, who 
the National 
last 
week and presented her idea for estab- 
lishment in Washington of a bureau of 
that association, a suggestion which was 
not adopted, is the same “Kitty” Boyle 
had a lot to do with getting the 


Catherine Boyle 


Mrs 
attended the convention ot 


Association of Life Underwriters 


who 


life insurance plank in the Democratic 





MRS. CATHERINE BOYLE 
national convention platform. This plank 
for maintenance of insurance regu- 


was 
lation by states instead of from Wash- 
ington Mrs. Boyle is a Democratic 


committeewoman She is the wife of 


John Boyle, general agent of Minnesota 
Mutual in Chicago. For several years 
he has been an invalid, and “Kitty 


,oyle has been running the agency, name 
of which is Boyle & Boyle. 

Asked by Lorraine Sinton of Chicago 
to tell her story, Mrs. Boyle wrote this 
letter to her 

“T am 33. I have six children, five 
boys and one girl, ranging in ages from 
12 (the girl) to 5. I started in the life 
insurance business as a cashier and sec- 
retary at the age of 17. 

“IT got so that I knew every policy- 
holder who came into the office and 
knew everything pertaining to their fam- 
ilies. We were like one big family. 
The business began to grow, and at the 
age of 20 the man I was working for, 
John Boyle, after returning from a trip 
to Europe, during which time he had 
left me in charge of his business, asked 
me to marry him. This I did, and did 
not know until recently the reason he 
asked me to marry him—he wanted to 
get away from paying me a salary—at 
least, John does put in that little phrase 
when telling people about our romance. 

“Well, then the family started to ar- 
rive, but I never lost sight of the busi- 
The cashiers we employed after 
[ left stayed on in the office until they, 


ness. 


too, married, and we have had three 
girls in fifteen years. 
“In 1937 Mr. Boyle again went to 


Europe (by the way, the trips to Europe 
were his mother who is still alive 
at the age of 85), and upon his return 
in December, 1937, came down with a 
severe cold which developed into pneu- 
monia and then empyema, with which 
up to the present day he is still disabled 
and receiving disability on his life in- 
surance policies. 

“During the time of his stay in Europe 
we kept up the agency production, and 
made and fulfilled our quotas with the 
company each year. We have in our 
agency five agents who have been with 
us over a period of fifteen years. The 
younger men in the agency are with us 
a shorter length of time. 

“In 1939 we were third in 


to see 


the com- 


pany’s agencies in premium income, and 
have always been one of the five leading 
agencies of the company. We produce 
a substantial amount of business yearly, 
and have shown an annual increase each 
year since 1929. 

“As far as 1 am concerned, my job 
is writing wherever I can, getting and 
distributing leads to the agents, keeping 
them happy and working as closely with 
them as possible. Every agent with this 
agency is financially independent, and 
we all form into one big family. We 
know that unity is strength.” 


Maxwell M. Merritt, attorney for the 
mortgage loan division of the Travelers, 
who last year taught the first year course 
in contracts at the Hartford College of 
Law, is this year teaching to the first 
students in 


year the Hartford College 
of Insurance a course entitled “Basic 
Legal Concepts.” This course is de- 


signed to give the students some foun- 
dation for subsequent courses in insur- 
ance law. Most of the time will be 
spent on contracts and agency and the 
balance of the time will be spent on 
Constitutional law, torts and negotiable 
instruments. 

Mr. Merritt attended the University 
of Michigan, receiving a Master’s degree 
in 1928. He attended Harvard Law 
School in 1930-31, and completed his law 
studies at the Harvard College of Law 
in 1938. He was admitted to practice 
in Connecticut in the same year. He 
has been with the Travelers since 1931. 


Hal C. Norton of the Group depart- 
ment of the Sun Life of Montreal was 
the lucky winner of the grand prize 
awarded at the Fellowship luncheon of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers in Philadelphia last week. The 
prize was a 1941 De Luxe Ford auto- 
mobile donated by Franklin Fire, presi- 
dent of which is Harold V. Smith. 
Franklin Fire is a member of the Home 
Insurance Co.’s group of insurance com- 
panies. 

Norton was not at the luncheon when 
General Hugh Johnson drew the number 
and name of winner was announced. 
Someone left the luncheon and _tele- 
phoned to him, but he thought it was 
a joke. It was not until 4 o'clock that 
he went from his office to the Bellevue- 
Stratford and found that the car was 
really his. Norton lives in Mt. Airy, 
Pa.; has a wife; has lived in Philadel- 
phia only since last Spring when he was 
transferred from Detroit where he was 
with the Group department of the Sun. 

Representative of the Franklin at the 
luncheon was C. Harry Smith, secretary. 
President Harold V. Smith had been at 
the convention earlier in the week. The 
car was displayed in a room on the 
ground floor all week. 

Among other prizes awarded—the win- 
ners’ names being drawn from persons 
who attended the National Association 
of Life Underwriters convention during 
the week—were several double rooms 
for week-ends in Atlantic City hotels; 
a number of rooms in New York hotels 
donated for a five-days’ visit; subscrip- 
tions to popular magazines; sets of books 
and a radio. 

Uncle Francis. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone BEekman 3-5656 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 











WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


* Consulting Actuaries * 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-3428 








IN BROOKLYN 





Alfred G. Correll Agency 


New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


16 Court St. TRiangle 5-9651 


WE qualify to AID YOU 
in solving YOUR 
PROSPECT’S PROBLEMS. 











Boston CLU Chapter Plans 
25-W eek Educational Course 


Boston Chapter, Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters, has announced 
of a 25-weeks’ educational 
Chapter members and interested life un- 


sponsorship 
course for 


derwriters to start October 21, continu- 
ing through April 14, on Monday morn- 
ings from 9:30 until 11 o’clock at the 
auditorium of the New England Mutual 
Life, Milk Street, Boston. 

The R & R Tax and Business course 
has been chosen as medium and the Bos- 
ton Chapter committee has secured lead- 
ing underwriters, trust officers and 
attorneys from New England and other 
parts of the country for the speakers. 
The six months’ course will be opened 
by Paul F. Clarke, John Hancock, a 
former president of National Chapter, 
CLU, and a trustee of the American 
College. 














the Colonial 


Life Insurance Company of America 
A PUBLIC SERVANT SINCE 1897 
Attractive ordinary agency possibilities in the Philadelphia area. 
Write 
CHARLES F. NETTLESHIP, Vice President 


HOME OFFICE—JERSEY CITY, N. J. 














OWT ZEAND 


INIOFRG 


QUERY: What life insur 
ance company has a definite 
plan for developing district 
and general agents from the 


smaller cities and towns? 


COMMENT: Many men 
| in prominent agencies are 
| proud to admit they were 
| once “country boys.” Many 
future greats in insurance are 
working today in rural and 
semi-rural territory. 


Continental Assurance has 
aplan ...so that experience 
gained in home communities 
leads to future opportunities 
in larger spheres. 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliated with 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
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jgents’ Status Still 
Moot Question in N. Y. 


pROoTRACTED HEARINGS HELD 





Contended that Life Agents Are Em- 
es and Companies Should Pay 
Unemployment Insurance Tax 





The New York Unemployment Insur- 
ance Appeal Board has held that agents 
elling for life companies are independ- 
ent contractors, although it has been 
nointed out by counsel for one of the 
sompanies that forty-three states have so 


recognized them. 

A hearing on this subject was held 
pefore the board in New York Septem- 
yer 24, which had to be continued on 
the following day in order to hear all 
the argument. Referees of the Unem- 
sloyment Department have held quite 
venerally that the agents are employes 
of the companies and therefore the com- 
oanies are subject to an unemployment 
insurance tax on the agents’ commissions. 

Before the hearing closed a member 
of the board asked counsel for the In- 
dustrial Commissioner for their concep- 
tion of the law in the event that a 
written contract of engagement pro- 
yided that the agent give his time ex- 
dusively to the company, whereas the 
practice following this engagement was 
directly to the contrary. At the con- 
cusion of the hearing it was directed 
that counsel for the Industrial Commis- 
soner submit briefs to all counsel for 
the companies within ten days and that 
two weeks thereafter rebuttal briefs 
should be submitted by the companies. 

Line of Argument 

Counsel for Northwestern Mutual Life 
argued that even though the contract 
of engagement with the agent calls for 
his exclusive time, in practice that pro- 
vision is not insisted on and by its dis- 
use it has become inoperative. 

Aetna Life’s counsel pointed out that 
while the company might have a certain 
number of agents in a territory, many 
of them might not produce any business 
within an entire year. Other company 
counsel emphasized the independence of 
agents in their methods of solicitation. 

Monarch Life’s counsel contended that 
as long as hearings are held before 
bureaucratic referees who act both as 
prosecutor and judge, the companies 
must expect results such as exist at 
present. It was also stated that Super- 
intendent of Insurance Pink of New 
York had testified as a witness on be- 
talf of Monarch Life, saying that the 
Insurance Department regards life 
agents as independent contractors. Also, 
Nelson B. Hadley, who for thirty years 
alministered the life division in the New 
York Insurance Department, had testi- 
ied as a witness on behalf of the Mon- 
arch Life that under the Armstrong law 
ind the practice followed by the Insur- 
ance Department there was no doubt 
that the agents are independent con- 
tractors, 

It was counsel for Connecticut Gen- 
tral who stated that forty-three states 
other than New York have recognized 
life agents as independent contractors. 
le also represented Berkshire and Na- 
tional of Vermont. This position was 
supported by John Kirkland Clark, presi- 
dent, State Board of Law Examiners, 
who said that before the Armstrong in- 
‘estigation he had been on the legal 
staff of New York Life and he knew 
dersonally that while agents’ contracts 
provided for exclusive representation 
that provision was not enforced. 

Ounsel for the Equitable Society 
contended that soliciting agents had 
been forced to pay a tax as independent 
‘incorporated businesses and that this 
conflicted with the tax assessed on them 
a mere employes. 

General and Special Agents 
Counsel for Prudential distinguished 
‘i€ practice of his company by the fact 
‘tat there are no general agents acting 
i the State of New York and soliciting 


agents are called special agents, with no 
restrictions as to time or conduct except 
in regard to general rules. He said also 
that the experience of his company is 
that an agent doing a general insurance 
business in other lines is the best pro- 
ducer. Representatives of some other 
companies applied for rehearings before 
the referee. 

On the second day of the hearing 
counsel for the Industrial Commissioner 
argued that under the Colorado decision 
a rule of law had been settled that 
soliciting agents are mere employes. 
Reference was made to a decision in 
[Idaho to the same effect and it was 
pointed out that the highest court in 
North Carolina had settled the same 
principle. 

The several companies were repre- 
sented by counsel as follows: North- 
western Mutual, J. Stanley Carter, of 
Carter & Conboy; Aetna, D. V. Cav- 
anagh; Mutual of New York, John G. 
Kelly ; United Mutual Benefit, Col. Fran- 
cis R. Stoddard; Monarch Life, William 
Otis Badger; Connecticut General, Berk- 
shire Life and National of Vermont, 
Ganson G. Baldwin of Clark & Baldwin; 
Equitable Society, Stuart McCarthy; 
Prudential, Solon S. Weit, of Weit & 
Goldman; Manhattan Life, John James 
Cunneen; Phoenix Mutual, Bleakley, 
Platt & Walker. 


D. A. Simpson to Chicago 


Donald A. Simpson will assume the 
duties of cashier in the Charles J. Zim- 
merman agency of Connecticut Mutual 
in Chicago on Monday. Since December, 
1936, Mr. Simpson has been a full-time 
underwriter with the John A. Ramsay 
agency, Newark, of the same company. 





J. T. LAWRENCE DIES AT 68 

James T. Lawrence, vice-president of 
the Life Insurance Co, of Virginia, in 
charge of investments and mortgage 
loans, died in a Richmond hospital Sep- 
tember 30 following an illness of several 
months. Graduate in law of the Univer- 
sity of Richmond, he began the prac- 
tice of that profession with the Rich- 
mond firm of Coke Pickrell which at 
the time represented the Life Insurance 
Co. of Virginia in a legal capacity. He 
had been actively connected with the in- 
vestment and mortgage loan department 
of the company for thirty-three years. 





ZENN KAUFMAN IS SPEAKER 


The Life Underwriters Association of 
Northern New Jersey will hear Zenn 
Kaufman, author and sales counselor, at 
its luncheon meeting in Newark October 
14. His topic will be “Showmanship in 
3usiness.” 


$10,000 Insurance Provided 


In Bill for Men in Services 


Both houses of Congress passed on 
Tuesday and sent to the President for 
approval the National Service Life In- 
surance Act of 1940 as part of the Rev- 
enue Bill. The plan provides for issu- 
ance by the government of five year 
Term insurance up to $10,000 to persons 
in active service and also under the 
selective service. This insurance may be 
converted at the end of the five year 
period into Ordinary life, 20-Pay life or 
30-Pay life. 

The policy would contain provision for 
proceeds to be paid in monthly instal- 
ments to a limited type of beneficiaries. 
The government is to bear the cost of 
excess mortality and the waiver of pre- 
miums on account of disability traceable 
to extra hazard of service. 





THEODORE H. TANGEMAN DEAD 

Theodore H. Tangeman, 62, vice-presi- 
dent of The Columbus Mutual Life, 
Columbus, Ohio, died September 28 after 
two years of failing health. Mr. Tange- 
man retired last January as the com- 
pany’s counsel. During 1931-35 Mr. 
Tangeman served as director of com- 
merce of Ohio. 
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DOUBLE BARREL 


After thoroughly testing its efficiency in field use, Fidelity 
has added another barrel to its Direct Mail Lead Service gun. 


For twenty-four consecutive years its lead service, built 
around the “Income for Life” appeal, has produced a re- 
markably high return from interested prospects. Pulling 40%, 
or more replies from some areas, its returns today, including 
the great metropolitan centers, still average 11%. 


And now, to match the growing interest in Family In- 
come and Family Maintenance plans, Fidelity has added 
a lead service which focuses on these appeals. Operating 
since September 1939, the new barrel for the sales gun has 
demonstrated the same high degree of marksmanship that 
gave the older lead service such prestige. 


These lead services are backed by a sales kit which 
includes disability (waiver or income), regular and Modified 
“Income for Life”, accidental death benefits, continuous in- 
stalment and Juvenile insurance providing for premium 
waiver in event of “death” or “disability or death” of the 
parent applicant. 
Fidelity, now in its sixty-second year, operates in thirty- 
: six states and the District of Columbia—has assets of more 
: than $131,000,000 and insurance in force of more than 
$367,000,000—is widely known as a company friendly to 
policyholders and agents alike. 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT, PRESIDENT 
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THE GOLD BOOK 
Part Two of this issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter is The Gold Book of Life 


Insurance Selling. 


THE HUEBNER FOUNDATION 

née. 3. S Foundation for 
Insurance a $125,000 fund 
which life companies raised to provide 
scholarships and fellowships, and named 


Huebner 
Education, 


in honor of the outstanding educator in 
the insurance world, will eventually rank 
in importance with some other founda- 
tions which at the present time are na- 
tionally known. 

The 
of the 
into the colleges on the basis of schol- 
arship and to train scholars so that life 
taught from the top 


Huebner Foundation grows out 


movement to get life insurance 


insurance will be 
down, the correct way to teach, rather 
than from the bottom up, and this will 
be done under the leadership of a genu- 
around well as a 


ine, all scholar as 


scholar in life insurance. 
Mere knowledge of the 
such a scholarship will stimulate interest 
in the insurance field for educators, and 
will make that field more attractive. It 
is bound to result in developing quali- 
fied instructors while at the same time, 
as Major Thomas I. Parkinson said when 


existence of 


announcing the Foundation at the din- 
ner to Dr. Huebner last week, it will 
encourage graduates already in insur- 


ance to study for master’s or doctor’s 
degree for educational work within their 
own companies 


HARRY T. WRIGHT 

Harry T. Wright, a highly respected 
and agent in 
Chicago, has 
as newly elected president of National 
Association of Life 
takes that post without any thought of 
wanting to 
In his first 


successful life insurance 


gotten off to a good start 


Underwriters. He 
business 


revolutionize the 


interview with a newspaper 


following his election he says principal 


administration will be 


One 


objective of his 


to reduce sales resistance reason 


why more life insurance is not sold is 
because there have been too mz 
trying to sell it who should be 
fields they 


the ability and capacity to be insurance 


iny men 
working 
have not 


in other because 


salesmen. Mr. Wright will cooperate as 
heartily as possible with the companies’ 
committee which is trying to bring about 
better agency 
feels that 


practices. Likewise, he 


general agents and managers 


1907, at the post office of New York City under the act 


a big responsibility in helping im- 
prove this situation because the mana- 
gers and general agents put on the new 
men. ° 

Those who know Mr. Wright believe 
that he will stick to his platform and 
they feel his administration will be of a 
character to improve the public relations 
side of the business. 

GROWTH OF RESEARCH 

In every field of business activity the 
research end of the industry is getting 
a bigger play than ever before. Prin- 
cipal reason is that before there can be 
progress, before sales can be increased, 
the management must know where it is 
going, In insurance research is not only 
being emphasized in sales promotion, but 
in many other divisions. 
At the recent meeting of the American 
the subject had 
prominence at a round table. Two facts 
that the 


services 


Bankers Association 


unearthed by research were 
cost of 
without charge seriously interfered with 


a bank’s ability to earn and that banks 


providing many free 


needed to develop fertile income source 
in the form of consumer credit, automo- 
bile loans and personal loans. In manu- 
facturing circles research has within past 
few years developed brand new indus- 
tries, some of which now have large 
sales organizations. 


George Munsick, financial secretary of 


Connecticut Mutual, will be instructor 
of advanced course in corporation 
finance and investments given by the 


Hartford Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking. The class begins October 9. 
Mr. Munsick is a graduate of Cornell 
and before going with the Connecticut 
Mutual was with the Prudential and the 
New York Trust Co. 
«© cs x 
Vincent B. Coffin, vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies, of the Con- 
necticut Mutual, and Charles J. Zimmer- 
man, general agent for the company in 
Chicago, made a short vacation trip to 
Havana following the N.A.L.U. meeting 
in Philadelphia last week 
* 


Jerry A. Burke, Jr., has been appoint- 
ed engineer at Richmond, Va., for the 
Royal-Liverpool Groups. Graduate of 
Washington and Lee University and also 
of the engineering school at the Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, he was given 
a course of training in the New York 
office of that group before entering upon 
the duties of his new position. He is 
the son of a well known local agent of 
Appomattox, Va. 
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BARBOUR 


Robert L. Barbour, special agent of 


ROBERT L. 


New York Life and son of Robert P. 
Barbour, United States manager of the 
Northern has been elected 
vice-president and director of the New 
York State Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, which comprises forty-two local 
organizations with a total of more than 
5,000 members. He is also vice-president 
and director of the Young Men’s Board 
of Trade and is editor of its monthly 
magazine, Board-Caster. Both of these 
organizations are affiliated with the 
United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce which has gained recognition in 
fire insurance circles throughout the 
country for splendid work on fire pro- 
tection. 


Assurance, 


* ok * 

R. W. Jones, supervisor of the plan 
department of the Factory Insurance As- 
sociation of Hartford, on Tuesday cele- 
brated his thirtieth anniversary with the 
association, having entered its employ on 
October 1, 1910. Mr. Jones joined as an 
ofhce boy, later handled clerical duties, 
then served as a draftsman for several 
years, including field work and subse- 
quently was put in charge of the asso- 
ciation’s drafting room in which capacity 
he has continued for many years. Mr. 
Jones was the recipient of congratula- 
tions from his associates in the office 
and was presented with a basket of 
thirty roses in commemoration of the 
event. 

* * * 

Luke M. Farrell, accident and health 
manager of Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity’s New York office, is observing his 
twentieth anniversary with the company 
this year, having spent his entire time in 
New York City. Since 1927 he has been 
head of his department which does a 
sizeable volume of A. & H. business 
among metropolitan brokers and agents. 
Mr. Farrell came into the accident and 
health business twenty-seven years ago 
with the Fidelity & Casualty as an office 
boy in its home offce accident depart- 
ment. After two years with that com- 
pany he went with the Globe Indem- 
nity, then newly organized, as an assist- 
ant A. & H. underwriter. Five years 
later—in 1920—with some busy years 
of achievement behind him, Mr. Farrell 
joined the Hartford A. & H. where he 
has been ever since. Among his out- 
side activities he is an active member 
of the Accident & Health Club of New 
York and was the treasurer of the 
A. & H. Insurance Week committee 
last year. 








SIGOURNEY MELLOR 


Sigourney Mellor, Philadelphia insur- 
ance agent and at one time general 
agent of Provident Mutual in New York 
City, and Mrs. Terhune Valdes, daugh- 
ter of John Terhune of Matawan, N. J, 
were married recently and went to Ber- 
muda on their honeymoon. 

* * * 


Benjamin Harrison has resigned his 
position with Fireman’s Fund in Chi- 
cago and has entered Drake University 
to study music. He is the youngest son 
of W. H. Harrison, veteran Iowa field- 
man. His decision to leave the insur- 
ance business interrupts the family tra- 
dition, Mr. Harrison’s other two sons 
also being in insurance. Benjamin was 
an organist in one of the Chicago 
churches and is now organist in a Des 
Moines church. He is said to have u- 
usual musical talent. 

Arthur D. Reeve, Jr., on October 15 
is joining the agency of his father in 
Newark, N. J. He was graduated from 
Princeton in 1935 and since then has 
been connected with the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board in Washington and 
with the Carnegie Foundation. His 
father is well known in the agency field 
and has for several years been chait- 
man of the grievance committee of the 
New Jersey Association of Underwriters, 

x x * 

William Montgomery, president of the 
Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Co., and 
Thomas P, Morgan, Jr., manager of the 
Washington office of the Mutual Life oi 
New York, are serving on a sponsoring 
committee for the annual membership 
drive of the Central Y.M.C.A. in Wash- 
ington, D. 

x * * 

Cliff C. Jones, president of R. B. 
Jones & Sons, Inc., Kansas City, Mo, 
and executive committee chairman of the 
National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents, was a visitor in New 
York City this week en route to the 
White Sulphur Springs meeting of his 
association next week in joint sessiol 
with the International Association 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters. Mr. 
Jones has the distinction of having 
served as president of two nationd 
agency organizations — the afore 
mentioned association and the Nationd 
Association of Insurance Agents. 

* = @ 


M. Frank Hayes, superintendent 
buildings, Aetna Insurance Co., has been 
with that company twenty-five years. He 
was first employed by the Aetna as assis 
tant engineer under his father the late 
Thomas P. Hayes. 
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Londoners’ Reaction to Bombing 
Raids 

How do the people of London react to 
the bombing of their city? I have re- 
ceived the following letter from the cor- 
respondent of The Eastern Underwriter, 
Geoffrey Blackall, which throws an in- 
teresting light on the subject. 

“Here in London the general public 
is amazingly stoical now that it has be- 
come used to the noise and havoc of bomb- 
ing that is largely indiscriminate,” he 
writes. “In spite of the immensity of the 
forces which are nightly hurled at us, 
the city is so big that you can still go 
for a lengthy journey through its heart 
and see no damage save a few broken 
windows. If worse is to come I think 
that the people will know how to stand it. 
They have come through their baptism 
of fire with flying colors. And they have 
supreme confidence in their leader—con- 
fidence such as I have never seen shown 
in a Prime Minister before. As a per- 
sonality he makes the dictators pale by 
comparison and as an orator he is gifted 
with the genius to write his own speeches 
and not, as is the case of Hitler, having 
that job done for him by his propaganda 
department. 

“The enclosed clipping provides a good 
picture of the general reaction to the 
Blitzkrieg. For some of us it has mur- 
dered sleep, but by some adjustment of 
our days and nights most of us are able 
to get what we need. Not many dramas 
are now open, but we have had some ex- 
cellent war-time entertainment. You will 
be interested to know that the biggest 
straight-play success of the war is the 
American drama, ‘Thunder Rock.’” 

The article enclosed by Mr. Blackall 
is the leader for the day of London Eve- 
ning Standard. It reads as follows: 

“Blitzkrieg has come to London in all 
its fury and brutality and filth. The 
dogs of war are off the leash, and they 
roam in search of indiscriminate plunder. 
Death drops from the skies. It falls on 
the just and the unjust. It strikes against 
the weak, the humble, the unoffending. 
Fire, pillage, explosion, murder stalk 
through out streets and work their will, 
not without impediment, but without any 
single restraint which humanity normally 
imposes on the devilry of man. 

“ 

“To-day as all London emerges from 
this heavy hammering and awaits another, 
there may be some who feel that they 
are in the grip of a vast uncontrollable 
mechanism which must inevitably crush 
the breath from their bodies and the life 
trom their hearts. How can human frames 
parry such blows of metal? How can 
human brains withstand such endless 
pounding? The mighty machine rattles 
on and obliterates flesh and blood in its 
giant cogs and pincers. Such may be the 
itst reflection. Shattered homes and 
broken families attest this doctrine, and 
or a moment we may be tempted to 
sticcumb to it. But through whatever 
orror let us remember, it is Hitler’s 
doctrine. If we accepted it, horror more 
toul than Nazi bombs could afflict this 
nation. Torture without end, serfdom 


without pity, a finish to human happiness 























and human hope, these are the real con- 
sequences which must befall those who 
fcar to grapple with the machine of war. 

“We have a different faith. We believe 
that the men of this land can lay hold 
of the levers of this machine and guide 


it for our own purposes. It will need 
all our courage. We shall require a shield 
against tragedy, an armoury against re- 
morse and tears and frightfulness in all 
its shapes. Yet it can be done. London’s 
bearing in the past two days has shown 
that she is able to respond to such an 
exalted summons. 

“Our pilots have added fresh glory 
to their crowded scrolls. Firemen have 
battled against flames that scorched the 
heavens. Air raid wardens have borne 
themselves as true heroes. They have 
snatched life from the furnace. And 
among all the peoples who have suffered 
the most persistent havoc, brave men and 
women have defied the Moloch and gone 
about their services of succor and skill, 
mercy and deliverance. Something still 
lives among the ruins, something so fine 
and noble that not all the powers of hell 
can destroy it.. Our faith is that it will 
burn brighter for all the tests through 
which it is compelled to travel. 

“London must stand fast as an ex- 
ample to the whole nation. Goering an- 
nounces that he strikes at us because we 
are the heart. Very well, the heart will 
go on beating. There are loved ones to 
avenge. There are all our hopes for the 
future to rescue. There is the most dam- 
nable tyranny which has ever threatened 
mankind to slay. London will never be- 
lieve that this mechanism of hate and 
destruction is all powerful. Our faith 
that free men can stand erect, hold and 
overturn it will accept all challenges and 
survive all battery.” 

x * * 


Blood Sought for Help of 
Wounded in England 


Those who may wish to do something 
definitely worthwhile for wounded sol- 
diers and civilians in England may 
donate blood for transfusions. The need 
for more blood for this purpose was 
strongly emphasized in the World War. 
Science has found a new means of pre- 
paring blood, which can be used imme- 
diately for transfusions wherever neces- 
sary, and which eliminates the necessity 
for “typing.” An organization known as 
Blood Transfusion Betterment Associa- 
tion of New York has issued a leaflet 
which explains: 

“This new method segregates the 
liquid part of the blood, known as blood 
plasma, from the red corpuscles. This 
plasma is the most essential part of the 
blood for war wounded and ‘shock’ cases. 
It can be bottled in convenient sized 
flasks and shipped to the immediate 
point of need to be used at once or at 
any time within six months to a year.” 

This will help to save the lives of the 
war wounded, including the thousands 
of civilian casualties to be expected in 
modern war. The American Red Cross 
at the request of the British Red Cross 
is now acting in cooperation with the 
Blood Transfusion Betterment Associa- 
tion to obtain a supply of such plasma 


to be sent abroad for the purpose of 
saving life. 

Those who care to make a voluntary 
donation of blood can do so at one of 
the leading hospitals. The entire process 
takes less than a half hour. Those in- 
terested are asked to communicate by 
mail with the Red Cross, 315 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, or telephone Sacra- 
mento 2-8950 for a definite appointment 
at a hospital convenient. The Blood 
Transfusion Betterment Association, 
blood plasma division, is in the New 
York Academy of Medicine Building, 
2 East 103rd Street, New York. 

e © 


Growing Gold Supply 

The fact that this country now has a 
monetary gold stock of twenty-one bil- 
lions of dollars presents innumerable 
problems and may lead to attempt by 
Congress to free gold. If free circula- 
tion of gold coins is not taken soon no 
one knows what will happen in the way 
of dire developments. Someone has said 
that if the war continues eventually there 
will not be much gold anywhere but here. 
With all that gold bottled up in the U. S. 
there is a constant temptation for further 
valuation of the dollar by further in- 
creasing the price of gold so that govern- 
ment debt can be wiped out by the 
“profit.” This devaluation would tempo- 
rarily help the government, but where 
would the owners of the nation’s sav- 
ings come out? 

x * x 
Paul F. Cadman on Savings 

One of the best of the addresses at 
the American Bankers Association con- 
vention in Atlantic City was that of Paul 
F. Cadman, economist, discussing the 
function of savings in a dynamic society. 

First, he discussed the evolution of 
taxation in all forms. Notably, it has 
been on income and inheritance, some- 
times to the point of confiscation. By 
a long series of legislative enactments it 
has been decreed that no person shall 
possess or enjoy more than a certain 
amount of income or inherited property, 
he said, and these levies now run more 
than 70% in the high brackets. He in- 
sisted that property rights must be re- 
spected if nation is to continue to pro- 
gress. 

Many explanations for the prosperity 
of America have been propounded: It 
is a vast area threatened by no warlike 
neighbors; richly endowed with natural 
resources; blessed with an equitable cli- 
mate; peopled by a race whose vigor 
stems in part from the interbreeding of 
many races. But as powerful as these 
forces are, they would not have sufficed 
to build the greatest wealth producing 
facilities in the world had we not been 
able to accumulate, during a century and 
one-half, a vast store of capital. This 
in the last analysis, says Mr. Cadman, 
is neither money, nor stocks, nor bonds, 
nor any similar device, but real wealth 
in terms of improved and developed land, 
factories, tools, railroads, highways, har- 
bors, buildings of all types and the stores 
of consumers’ goods such as food and 
clothing which are in the constant proc- 
ess of being produced and consumed. 

The development of the United States 
really began with, and has ever since 
paralleled the industrial revolution, the 
era of the rapid development of machin- 
ery and power in all utilizable forms. 
The immense accumulation of real capi- 
tal is due, furthermore, in a certain 
measure to the corporate form of indus- 
try and to large-scale production. 

There are three types of saving which 
have contributed, each in its own way, 
to the great reservoir of capital which 
quickens our whole economic life, he 
continued. “First in importance, his- 
torically and in present day significance, 
are the savings of individuals. The sec- 
ond, more recent in origin, are the sav- 
ings of corporate enterprise, which ap- 
pear in forms too numerous to be re- 
viewed.” 

Of the savings of individuals Dr. Cad- 
man says that 4,000,000 have actual sav- 
ings accounts in banks, and he calls at- 
tention to the more than 60,000,000 who 
have life insurance policies. 

“If we were able to compute the grand 
total which all life insurance holders and 
all savings depositors have contributed to 


the store of capital we should have an 
extraordinarily vivid picture of the ex- 
tent of individual savings,” he said. 

_Of the third type of savings he men 
tions the protection given to individuals, 
enterprise and private property by po- 
lice, courts and similar agencies; further, 
that protection inherent in public edu- 
cation, public health, public safety and 
similar devices, and the actual physical 
facilities provided by form of communi- 
cations—postal, highways, airports, riv- 
ers and harbors and similar assets which 
constitute a part of the working capital 
of the country. 

The country has reached its present 
economic stature through the democratic 
system and Dr. Cadman concludes by 
discussing influences which want to 
change the system. Man’s search for 
an ideal commonwealth antedated Karl 
Marx by centuries. Some of the social 


architects were Jesus, Amos, Hosea, 
Plato, Augustine, Campenella, Bacon, 
Fourier, St. Simon, Cabet, Proudhon. 


There were countless others. 

“Not one of these visionaries, and least 
of all Karl Marx, who held most of them 
in contempt, foresaw the crude and 
brutal form which socialism would actu- 
ally take when it did finally arrive. But 
we have lived to see all of Continental 
Europe and Russia living under that 
theory of government which rests on 
the principle that the state is a supreme 
end in itself and the individual only 
an incident to that end.” 

* * * 


How Western Banks Give 


Farmers Credit 

Talking at the American Bankers As- 
sociation’s convention, C, C. Neumann, 
president Nebraska Bankers Association, 
told how credit is extended to farmers. 
It is not in the same manner as com- 
mercial credit in his territory. 

“The farmer does not ask for a fixed 
line of credit for the year, against which 
advances are made from time to time, 
but on the contrary he usually makes 
arrangements for credit as he needs it, 
to pay up specified obligations,” he said. 
“If he buy a load of cattle in the mar- 
ket, he will borrow the money for the 
purchase price, freight and commission 
added, no more and no less, and he does 
not borrow the money until after he has 
made the purchase. From a _ banker’s 
point of view and a credit standpoint, 
there is a distinct advantage in handling 
loans in this manner, for the reason that 
farm inventories are constantly chang- 
ing, feeds are being fed to livestock, new 
stock produced and old stock sold, new 
crops being grown and harvested. This 
method of making arrangements for 
credit as the farmer needs it, gives the 
banker an opportunity, almost automati- 
cally, to revalue the inventory a number 
of times during the life of the loan and 
keep in close touch with the borrower's 
ability to pay. 

“In our bank we do not have an elabo- 
rate credit system that requires a lot 
of time and paper work. The method 
we use is extremely simple. In the Fall 
of the year after the crops have been 
determined, we take our property state- 
ments, We do this at that time because 
the farm operation will show the maxi- 
mum of feed supplies on hand for the 
year. Credit of course is extended on 
values, but the borrower's ability to pay 
is given due consideration and as far as 
possible the notes taken during a period 
are set up so that individually they be- 
come self-liquidating.” 

* * * 
Kenney Articles in Book 

D. Roger Kenney, insurance editor of 
United States Investor, published by 
Frank P. Bennett & Co., Inc., Boston 
and New York, has written a booklet, 
“The Kenney Theory of Fire Insurance 
Strength.” He is a controversial writer. 
Titles of the chapters will give an idea 
of the book: ae 

“Too Much Worshiping at the Shrine 
of Surplus?” 

“How Much of a Storv Does the Fire 
Insurance Surplus Tell?” . 

“You Can’t Add Cows and Horses.” | 

“How Gauge Strength of a Young Fire 
Company ?” i 

“Sizing Up a Casualty Statement. 
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Haid Says Agents Can 
Aid in U. S. Defense 


EXPLAINS PLANT INSPECTIONS 





Ohio Agents’ Resolutions Condemn Pro- 
posed Uniform Countersignature Law; 
Ask End of TNEC 


Oct. 2—Speaking on “Pre- 
Paul L. Haid, president, In- 


Cleveland, 


parc dness,” 


surance Executives Association, outlined 
to the Ohio Association of Insurance 
Agents, the program of the committee of 


all classes of insurance to work with 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation to 
prevent arson and sabotage in connection 
with the Government’s defense program 
He said that particularly in the big in- 
dustrial states such as Ohio, agents would 
be called upon to assist in the inspection 
work. 

Capital stock insurance companies, he 
said, are better prepared to serve the 
public than ever before, not through hap- 
penstance but because for generations they 


have pursued ethical practices. They 
have the strongest financial statements, 
their rating bureaus, in connection with 


companies and agents have reduced rates 
on a nation-wide average on _ protected 
properties of about 25%, and the adjust- 


ment bureaus have larger and_ better 
equipped staffs and mobile personnel. 
Agents, he said, also have improved in 


technique, education and engineering. 
Big Task Ahead to Check Sabotage 


“Stock fire insurance,” he said, “now 
stands at the peak of preparedness to 
serve.” Mr. Haid said that the first con- 
ference held in Washington last week by 
the new insurance committee and the FBI 
and the intelligence departments of the 
Army and Navy, revealed shocking evi- 
dence of the subversive activities in large 
and small industrial plants. 

The combined inspection forces of the 
Government and the insurance companies, 
he maintained, have the job of making 
certain, as far as possible, that losses will 
be avoided. He is not concerned with 
increased rates, but with the “definitely 
increased hazard.” The National Board 
of .“re Underwriters, he said, was chosen 
as the nroper medium for inspections of 
cantonments, fire inspection of cities, and 
cooperation with fire chiefs and the man- 
agement of industrial plants. 

Insurance Superintendent John A. Lloyd 
of Ohio said, three forces are antagonistic 
to the American Agency System: the non- 


agency company, unauthorized insurance 
and “the flight of automobile premiums 
through finance and discount company 


channels.” He flayed the proposed uniform 
counter-signature law before the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners, 
and said that he would oppose its adoption 
in Ohio as long as he is superintendent 


Resolutions Adopted 


Of resolutions adopted, one was in line 
with the Superintedent’s position on the 
uniform law, another set in motion the 
proposal of retiring President William A. 
Farls for a service department to assist 
agencies in distress, and a third called 
for abolishment of the Temporary National 
Economic Committee. Declaring that en- 
actment of the proposed uniform counter- 
signature law would result “in the citizens 
of this state losing the benefit of the 
forward looking statutes which now govern 
these matters,” the resolution on this sub- 
ject says: 

“We desire to express, by adoption of 
this resolution, our unanimous disapproval 
of the proposed countersignature law; to 
commend the Superintendent of Insurance, 
Lloyd, for his opposition to this proposed 
law, to urge the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners to defeat any 


proposal, now or in the future, pending 
before it, providing for the recommenda- 
tion of the adoption of such a statute in the 
various states.” 

The resolution on the service depart- 
ment points out that through means of 
prompt and competent advice agencies in 
distress may be saved as going concerns 
and trusteeships avoided, resolves: 

“That the board of trustees is instructed 
by this association, in convention as- 
sembled, to proceed to make provision for 
a medium through which distressed agen- 
cies and the companies involved may find 
a common ground for resolving their 
difficulties, to the end that such agencies 
may be speedily and constructively re- 
habilitated and the company plants pre- 
served.” 

The TNEC resolution expressed alarm 
at the attempts of certain interests to 
bring about Federal control of the insur- 
ance industry and said: 

“We call upon the Congress of the 
United States to disband the TNEC and 
to put an end to the inquisitorial tactics 
of that body, all of which have had the 
effect of unwarrantably destroying the 
confidences of the American people in the 
institution of insurance.” 

Mr. Earls’ recommendation that the title 
f national councilor be abolished was 
not followed bv resolution, as it is in the 
constitution. The title, however, is being 
deleted from the letterheads. Mr. Earls 
was chosen chairman of the conference 
committee. 

Kridler Elected President 

Paul W. Kridler, Fremont, vice-presi- 
dent, was elected president at the closing 
session; Glenn C., Webb, Lima, was 
chosen vice-president, and Karl Dakin, 


Agents Leaders Review 
Work Done at Buffalo 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE REPORT 


Statement Covers Public Relations, 
Graded Commissions, HOLC-SCA Con- 


tract, Uniform Licensing Law, Etc. 


Giving consideration to many problems 
confronting agents and the business of 
insurance, the executive committee of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
during the course of its recent meetings, 
September 13-19, in connection with the 
annual convention of the organization at 
Buffalo, worked through one of the fullest 
agendas in its history. As an aid to its 
deliberations the executive committee also 
eave audience to and invited the views 
of probably more agents and company 
men than had ever been the case before. 

William H. Menn of Los Angeles, chair- 
man of the committee, presided at all 
meetings. The committee issued a mini- 
mum of public statements during the 
course of its meetings but laid the ground- 
work for comprehensive exploration and 
progress along many lines. ; 

The National Association this week is- 
sued a statement covering the work of the 
executive committee at Buffalo and ex- 
tracts from it follow: 

Public Relations 

“One comparatively new idea was dis- 
cussed at length by the committee. It 
was termed: public opinion research, As 
the words indicate, it concerns the possi- 
bility of a comprehensive and coordinated 


Lebanon, and Bruce C. Shepherd, Dayton, 
were elected new trustees, replacing, re- 
spectively, Theodore Safford, Cincinnati, 
and M. E. Hallinean. The only contest 
was for the trustee’s position of E. S. 
Davis, Cleveland, E. FE. Berkcley, Cleve- 
land, and H. I. Covault, Lorain, both hav 
ing been nominated, with Mr. Berkeley 
elected. 





mountain of gum. 


AMERICAN 





SAGA OF A STICK OF GUM 


The great American gum-chewing habit may be said to have 
its roots in the lowland jungles of Mexico and Guatemala, 
where an ancient civilization is now marked only by archaic 
Mayan ruins. In that country abounds the Sapodilla tree, 
producer of the vast quantities of chicle needed to meet the 
demands of a nation that chews, each year, a veritable 


Production of the valued chicle depends upon the descendants 
of that by-gone civilization, sturdy chicleros, who now use 
radios to signal supply planes to new-found locations. It also 
depends upon adequate insurance to provide indemnity 
against loss from the time the trees are tapped. 


The AIU insurance organization, international in scope and 
with competent insurance men on the spot in important trade 
centres, serves American foreign commerce throughout the 
world. Brokers and agents can place these extensive facilities 
at the command of their clients. 


INTERNATIONAL 


UNDERWRITERS CORPORATION 
111 John St., New York 340 Pine St., San Francisco 
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E.U.A.-New Jersey Pledge 


Conference on October 8 


| Representatives of the New Jersey 

° . e A y 
| Association of Underwriters, headed 
by Past President H. Donald Holmes 
of Summit, will confer next Tuesday 
morning in New York City with al 
committee of the Eastern Under.| 
writers Association on the subject of | 
the New Jersey pledge, which the| 
agents have for some months been | 
trying to get the fire companies to| 
sign. The pledge aims to improve and 
standardize agency appointments, 
When the New Jersey Association| 
held its annual meeting at Atlantic! 
City in September Mr. Holmes’ com.| 
mittee was instructed to  continye| 
negotiations for harmonious agree- | 
ment with the companies, with Janu-| 
ary 1 as a deadline. Failing an agree- | 
ment by then the agents say they 
will proceed to employ other fies. 
| to secure their objectives. 
| | 
movement by the business of insurance and 
by the agents of the country along lines 
of public relations. This specific phase 
of the problem, public opinion research, 
should be a vital preliminary on_ the 
theory that it would be a good thing to 
find out what the public thought about 
insurance. 

“The committee viewed any approach 
to this movement as definitely a joint en- 
terprise on the part of agents and com. 
panies which could not be successively 
consummated by either proceeding alone 
or independently of the other. 

“It was the desire of the committee that 
the new administration develop the idea 
far enough to determine if it has merit 
and if it is a practicable and usable idea. 

Graded Commissions 

“The committee approached the subject 
of graded commissions and graded ex- 
penses with a good deal of caution, on the 
theory that when a controversial question 
arises which appears to have merit upon 
the affirmative and negative side it is 
well to make haste slowly. Certainly it 
was not the desire of the committee to turn 
down any subject matter without careful 
consideration. However, it cannot be ex- 
pected that an item so important, so far- 
reaching and so uncertain as this one can 
be brought to a proper conclusion during 
any one sitting. 

“A good many times in the past the 
National Association’s administration has 
raised the question of a given percentage 
of insurance premium as compensation for 
agency service which does not always 
measure either the value or the necessity 
of the service to be rendered. Any given 
percentage of the small premium unit ts 
nearly always a wholly inadequate com- 
pensation for the service that has to be 
rendered during the life of the policy. On 
the other hand, company committees have 
contended that when the very few larg? 
premium units are reached, particularly in 
the casualty and surety business, the per- 
centage fixed from the beginning is like- 
wise out of proportion. ; 

“The committee believed that it was 
necessary to make a comprehensive survey 
and study of this whole agency compecn- 
sation question and with that idea m 
view, authorized the appointment of @ 
committee to carry on that work as tt 
applied to casualty and surety affairs. 

Educational Program 

“In the matter of an educational pro- 
gram, which has received so much atten- 
tion lately, there was developed by the 
committee the rather definite thought that 
the program needs to be divided into two 
parts: One to concern itself with short- 
course schools in the nature of sales 
promotion wherein both agents and com- 
panies may become the beneficiaries 0! 
increasing production; the other tending 
toward the eventual establishment of com- 
plete insurance courses in more colleges 
and universities in order that those students 
seeking a career in insurance might have 
this distinct advantage during their college 
courses. It is suggested that this will 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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mpany Leaders Meet 
co With Federal Officials 


oN PLANT INSPECTION WORK 


J. Edgar Hoover Stresses Necessity for 
" Protecting Industry Against Sabo- 
tage During Emergency 


The campaign of fire and casualty 
insurance companies to assist the Gov- 
ernment in protecting industrial estab- 
nents engaged in filling national de- 
fense requirements advanced another 
step when the heads of fifteen leading 
companies, comprising the insurance 
committee for the protection of Amer- 
ican industrial plants, met in executive 
session at the Carlton Hotel in Wash- 
ington late last week with officials of 
the Department of Justice, War and the 
Navy and discussed plans for integrat- 
ing and extending plant survey and in- 
spection work. ’ f 

The insurance executives comprise the 
committee formed last July under the 
leadership of Harold V. Smith, president 
of the Home of New York. The work 
of insurance companies in surveying in- 
dustrial plants for national defense pur- 
poses was immediately begun with the 
active cooperation of agents of the De- 
partment of Justice under the direction 
of J, Edgar Hoover. 


lisht 


FBI Agents Surveying Plants 


Mr. Hoover revealed that his own 
force of agents has been engaged for 
several months surveying plants with a 
view to obtaining increased protection, 
at the request of the War and Navy 
Departments. The FBI now has the aid 
of the detailed records and other in- 
formation possessed by the underwriters 
on manufacturing plants and industrial 
communities throughout the country. The 
personnel of the FBI is made up of 
young men drawn from the professions 
of law and accountancy whose training 
fits them for the investigation work of 
the FBI. 

Mr. Smith, speaking for fire and cas- 
ualty companies, announced after the 
meeting that the insurance companies 
would augment their plant survey activi- 
ties along the most practical and confi- 
dential lines. Factory personnel will be 
checked for their record and loyalty, in 
cooperation with plant executives. 

Hugh J. Clegg, assistant director of 
the FBI, in direct charge of the indus- 
trial plant investigations for the bureau, 
outlined the position of the FBI in mat- 
ters of this kind, told the committee how 
and in what ways its cooperation would 
be most effective and lauded the com- 
mittee’s objectives. The position of the 
FBI in this work was that of a clearing 
house for the Government departments 
which have jurisdiction over plants pro- 
ducing military supplies and equipment, 
he said. He pointed out that where a 
plant owner fails to take proper steps 
to protect his property from hazards 
of fire, explosion and disloyal employes, 
the Army or Navy is advised. 

Mr. Smith read a report outlining 
recommendations for procedure and tor 
amplifying the survey work. Field work- 
ers will be equipped with master identi- 
fication cards containing signature, pho- 
tograph and fingerprint and when seek- 
ing information from plant owners and 
— will be obliged to show these 
Cards, 


Hoover Commends Insurance Companies 


In connection with the meeting and a 
visit of the committee to the plant of 
the FBI, Mr. Hoover, chief of the bu- 
reau, said: 

“The fire and casualty companies, both 
stock and mutual, have brought the Gov- 
érmment a valuable and workable plan 
f cooperation which is already in effect 
and is being shaped so as to give the 
Government additional information on 
Plants and communities engaged in pro- 
ducing supplies for the Army and Navy. 

€ number of plants and communities 
ngaged in filling defense orders is in- 
‘reasing rapidly, necessitating additional 


Present at Luncheon During Plant Survey Meeting 


Left to right: 


Home; Samuel MclIlwain; George C. 





Sheldon Catlin, senior vice-president, Insurance Co. of North America; John R. Cooney, president, Fire- 
men’s, Newark; George E. Allen, vice-president, Home; S. Bruce Black, president, Liberty Mutual, Boston; R. F. Rushin, 


Long, Jr., president, Phoenix, Hartford; Major W. C. Crist, U. S. Army; Commander 


Charles J. Gass, U. S. Navy; Hugh Clegg, assistant director, FBI; Harold V. Smith (chairman), president, Home; Sanford 
B. Perkins, secretary, Travelers Indemnity; W. C. Jainsen, vice-president, Hartford Accident & Indemnity; Charles R. Page, 
president, Fireman’s Fund, San Francisco; Paul Haid, president, Insurance Executives Association; Hovey T. Freeman, presi- 


dent, Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance, Providence; F. 


W. Koeckert, U. S. manager, Commercial Union; James H. 


Haviland, Kemper Affiliated Companies, Chicago; J. J. Fitzgerald, president, Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire, Indian- 
apolis; William E. Straub, president, Farmers Mutual, Lincoln, Neb. 


construction and employment of many 
new workers. 

“The necessity for extreme vigilance 
is increasing daily, This is a civic and 
patriotic service of greatest importance, 
calculated to facilitate production, un- 
cover special hazards due to increased 
industrial activities and save lives. It is 
difficult to estimate the financial and 
human savings which will accrue from 
this cooperative effort of the insurance 
companies. 

“The very large field force of the fire 
and casualty companies and the informa- 
tion it is making available to the Depart- 
ment is smoothing our work and enabling 
us to cover ground more quickly. Their 
work should have the earnest support 
of every plant owner and every worker 
in American industry, for only in this 
way can accidents and malicious mischief 
be prevented at a time when production 
for defense purposes is most urgent.” 


Smith Points to Greater Hazards 
in War Time 


Mr. Smith pointed out that plant sur- 
veys and inspections have long been an 


important feature of the fire and acci- 
dent prevention measures of the insur- 
ance companies but that in preparedness 
activities of the country today the haz- 
ards are far greater than in peace time, 
lence the need for expanding the survey 
work and making it available without 
delay to the Government. He was em- 
powered to appoint sub-committees who 
will integrate the various phases of the 
work, 

One of these sub-committees will pro- 
vide a service of information for indus- 
trial executives and managers with a 
view to stimulating interest in and 
knowledge of the cooperative campaign 
and its objectives. It will also tell in 
what ways closer attention to industrial 
hazards will prevent damage and possible 
loss of lives under conditions of stress. 


Personnel of Insurance Committee 


Mr. Smith said that announcement of 
these various sub-committees would be 
made shortly. The main committee, 
which took part in the session on Sat- 
urday, is composed of Mr. Smith, F. W. 
Koeckert, United States manager, Com- 


mercial Union Assurance; Bernard M. 
Culver, president, America Fore Group; 
William E,. Straub, president, Farmers 
Mutual Insurance Co., Lincoln, Neb.; 
Charles R. Page, president, Fireman’s 
Fund, San Francisco; John R. Cooney, 
president, Firemen’s, Newark, N. J.; 
J. Fitzgerald, president, Grain Dealers 
National Mutual Fire, Indianapolis. 

Also Paul Rutherford, president, Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity; John O 
Platt, president, Insurance Co. of North 
America, Philadelphia; James S. Kem- 
per, president, Kemper Affiliated Com- 
panies, Chicago; S. Bruce Black, presi- 
dent, Liberty Mutual, Boston; Hovey T. 
Freeman, president, Manufacturers Mu- 
tual Fire (Associated Factory Mutuals), 
Providence; Vincent Cullen, president, 
National Surety Corp. New York; 
George C. Long, Jr., president, Phoenix, 
Hartford; Jesse W. Randall, vice-presi- 
dent, Travelers Indemnity, Hartford. 

Aiding the organizing work of the in- 
surance companies is George E. Allen, 
former Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia and now vice-president of the 
Home. 





TO HEAR COL. FRANK KNOX 


Secretary of Navy Will Address Insur- 
ance Institute of America Dinner 
on October 22 
The thirty - second annual conference 
of the Insurance Institute of America, 
Inc., will be celebrated on October 22 
with a dinner to be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, at which the guest of honor and 
speaker will be Col. Frank Knox, Secre- 

tary of the Navy. 

The dinner is the concluding event of 
the conference, which begins at 12:30 p. 
m, with a meeting of the board of gov- 
ernors, followed at 3:30 p. m. by the 
business meeting, at which the delegates 
from societies will report. 


Pearl Honors C. J. Hock 


On September 15, 1910, Clifford J. 
Hock entered the service of the Eureka- 
Security in the home office at Cincin- 
nati, O. Since then the Eureka-Security 
has become a member company of the 
Pearl American Fleet. Mr. Hock is 
now superintendent of agents in the head 
office of the fleet, 80 John Street, New 
York City. In honor of Mr. Hock’s 
thirtieth anniversary the executives and 
department managers held a luncheon at 
Block Hall. H. Carlsson, United 
States manager; Vincent L. Gallagher, 
assistant United States manager, and 
twelve others attended. 





U. S. Senate Passes New 
Insurance Law for D. of C. 


The U. S. Senate passed by unanimous 
consent last week a House bill to give 
the District of Columbia a new law for 
the regulation of fire, marine, casualty 
and title insurance business. Several 
amendments were adopted by the Senate 
on motion of Senator Danaher, Repub- 
lican, of Connecticut, who brought up the 
measure, and the bill went to conference, 
where an early agreement is expected. 
The new legislation which passed the 
House May 13, is designed to improve 
the present code. 

Lloyd’s is permitted to obtain a Dis- 
trict license by one of the Senate amend- 
ments and another eliminates a require- 
ment that policyholders withhold half of 
premiums owed to unlicensed companies 
and turn the money over to the District 
Insurance Superintendent. 


Suburban Club To Meet 


Harry K. Schauffler, assistant mana- 
ger of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters in charge of public relations, 
will be the speaker at the luncheon meet- 
ing next Monday, October 7, of the 
Suburban New York Field Club. Mr. 
Schauffler will discuss the National 
Board’s advertising in national maga- 
zines. J. B. McMillan is president of 


the Suburban New York Field Club. 





LEE TAYLOR IS ADVANCED 


Becomes Assistant Manager of Ex- 
plosion and Sprinkler Leakage Con- 
ferences; Other Advancements 

Lee Taylor has been appointed assis- 
tant manager of the Sprinkler Leakage 
and Explosion Conferences, Manager W. 
F. Roembke announced this week. Mr 
Taylor has been associated with the or- 
ganization for five years and is well 
experienced in conference activities. 

W. T. Pell, Theodore Schaefer and 
Albert Szabo have been appointed su- 
pervisors of their respective departments. 
All have been with the conference more 
than fifteen years. 





MASS. BROKERS MEET IN OCT. 


The annual meeting of the Insurance 


Brokers Association of Massachusetts 
will be held the last week in October, 
exact date to be announced, when new 


officers will be elected and reports sub- 
mitted detailing the work accomplished 
during the past year. The following 
nominating committee will report a slate 
of officers: George Neiley, chairman; 
Harvey E. Frost, Joseph Knapp, Eva 
Poole and Holden P. Williams. Harry 
*. Moore, who has held the office of 
tresident for the past four years, and 
under whose leadership the association 
has made more progress than ever lh 
fore in its history, will not be a candi- 
date for reelection to that office. 
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Fire Chief of ‘Today a Trained 


Expert Doinga Scientific Job 


Must Have a Working Knowledge of Engineering, Building 
Construction and Law, Besides Fire Fighting; Fine 
Work of International Ass’n of Fire Chiefs 


By John N. Cosgrove 


American Reserve Insurance Co. 


Suppose you ran across this advertise- 
ment in your morning paper: 
MEN WANTED 
To assume direct responsibility for the 
tion of every human life, every square foot of 
property and every dollar invested in the future 


protec- 


of America. 


You would probably exclaim: “Men 
wanted? They mean supermen wanted!” 
And quite logically you might conclude 
that no one could answer our imaginary 
ad with any reasonable hope of being 
able to fill the job. 

In that conclusion you would be mis- 
taken. All over America, in every city, 
there are men who are doing that very 
job today and making a go of it. Te 
meet one of them, call in at headquarters 
one day and shake hands with your fire 
chief. 

Fictional Conception of Fire Chief 

Somehow the general public has clung 
to the old notion that the American fire 
chief is a flannel-shirted individual wear- 
ing suspenders, who sits comfortably in 
the engine house dealing cards in a 
perpetual poker game which is inter- 
rupted infrequently by the fire alarm. 

His only duty then is to hop into a 
little red car and ride with screaming 
siren to the blaze where he watches his 
men pour water until the leaping flames 
are subdued. Then back to the card 
game. 

If that conception of a fire chief were 
even remotely true, the citizens of Pasa- 
dena, Cal., today would perhaps be com- 
pleting the heartbreaking task of re- 
building an important section of their 
beautiful city. For there in February, 
1939, the roaring fury of conflagration, 
lashed by a sixty mile gale, threatened 
disaster. 

In the early morning of February 17 
the relative humidity of the city hovered 
between one and two degrees. With 
everything tinder dry and a sixty-mile 
gale whistling ominously, the set-up was 
perfect for fire. At 4:30 a.m. an alarm 
hit in. The first fire company found a 
gas manufacturing plant completely in- 
volved. The building, of wood and stucco 


construction with wooden roof, paral- 
leled a block of two and three story 
buildings many of which were soon 
blazing. 


The shattering crash of plate glass 
windows blown out on the main streets 
by the gale added appropriate sound ef- 
fects to the wild terror of the spectacu- 
lar blaze. 

Sheets of corrugated iron, ripped from 
a burning structure, sailed through the 
air. Men lashed themselves behind tele- 
phone poles for safety. Meanwhile the 
flames were leaping streets and starting 
new fires. A second and a third alarm 
became necessary. The situation seemed 
hopeless. In the chief’s own words: “I 
wouldn’t have given you a thin dime 
for the whole southwest section of our 
city.” 

Fire Conquered by Foresight 

That proved to be a very modest esti- 
mate, for within a few hours that same 
chief had prevented the loss of some 


$10,000,000 to $15,000,000 in measurable 


values, Against paralyzing odds he de- 
feated the fire and confined the loss to 
$50,000. 

That fire was conquered with fore- 


sight. Three hours before the first alarm 
the chief read the relative humidity 
which stood at one degree. He listened 


to the raging gale. Visualizing a fire 
under those weather conditions, he de- 
termined not to be caught napping. 
Without hesitation he ordered off-shift 
firemen to report for duty immediately. 
When the third alarm occurred these 
extra men meant more hose lines early 
at the fire—in the first five minutes. 
And that made all the difference in a 
business where seconds count. 

Foresight like that is not a character- 
istic of the legendary poker-playing type 
of fire chief. Rather is it the mark of 
the executive fire chief who has come 
forward with America, Tell the chief’s 
story in terms of any phase of city 
life in America today and only one 


conclusion is possible. These 
doing their job. 

In the case of Pasadena we learned 
that in terms of economy—dollars saved. 
Lives Saved in Maternity Hospital 
The story is even more effective when 
we speak of human lives saved as we 
might learn from any one of fifty fathers 
whose wives last Winter were in an 
Eastern maternity hospital—a frame 
building which was being enlarged with 

brick additions. 

A night nurse, checking patients’ needs 
before lights out, paused in a corridor, 
looked inquiringly at a door leading to 
a stairway. She pushed it open—smoke! 

Her face the color of her uniform, she 
closed the door, ran back along the cor- 
ridor and pulled an alarm box. 

Two minutes later out on the sidewalk 
fronting the hospital the fire chief qui- 
etly ordered his men to move the moth- 
ers and babies out of the frame and into 
the brick sections of the building, He told 
his men exactly where they would find 
connecting doors between the two sec- 
tions. 

At the same time he instantly located 
the seat of the fire, gave directions for 
venting the roof and sent men inside 
the building with hose lines, directing 
them to the exact point where the fire 
raged. 

The men stopped the fire cold. To the 
spectators behind the fire lines it looked 
like a fairly simple operation, and they 


men are 








... thin tree gives fat man slim 
protection! And in just such a 
hazardous condition is the par- 
tially-protected property owner 
who neglects to supplement fire 
protection with burglary, pub- 
lic liability, rent insurance, and 
other essential forms. “A danger 
foreseen is a danger 
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avoided” — if adequate precau- 
tion is taken! Provide your as- 
sureds with complete coverage 
by representing a multiple line 
Group — offering unparalleled 
facilities for writing all forms 
of Fire, Casualty and Inland 
Marine insurance through a 
single organization! 
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JOHN N. COSGROVE 


concluded that the hospital affair wasn't 
much as fires go—mostly smoke and-no 
flames. 

They did not realize that they were 
watching the deadliest type of fire—a 
blaze which was creeping through the 
concealed wall spaces of the hospital, 
converting the structure into a giant 
bake-oven. No one but a trained scien- 
tist could have stopped that deadly 
process and saved the inmates from 
either of two horrible fates: death by 
suffocation or by roasting alive. 

A Trained Scientist 

The trained scientist was there in the 
person of the chief. Though the spec- 
tators were unaware of the fact, his 
every move in conquering the fire was 
scientific. He was able to direct the 
removal of the mothers and babies be- 
cause clear in his mind was a picture 
of the structural peculiarities of the hos- 
pital. He had studied the layout of 
the building many times before threat- 
ened catastrophe made it necessary for 
him to use that knowledge. Thus he 
was also able to locate the seat of the 
blaze immediately and to send his hose 
men to the strategic point within the 
building. 

He wasted neither a moment nor a 
motion but simply did his job and left 
the scene when he was satisfied danger 
was past. The crowd looked on and 
took it all for granted. 

And that is precisely the attitude with 
which the fire chief is commonly re- 
garded by the average person. The 
American public which is singularly re- 
sponsive to accomplishment in _practi- 
cally every field has somehow neglected 
to recognize the heroic deeds of the 
fire chief. 

Many Requirements of a Fire Chief's Job 

Few people realize that to hold a 
chief’s job today in an American city 
a man must have a working knowledge 
of civil, mechanical, electrical and chem- 
ical engineering. He must have some 
experience with the problems of building 
construction, traffic regulation and a fun- 
damental knowledge of hydraulics. His 
knowledge of law must be sufficient to 
guide him in enforcing various ordi- 
nances dealing with the storage of im- 
flammables, violations of the building 
code and similar matters falling within 
the province of the fire problem. Even 
a knowledge of medicine is sometimes 
necessary. 

And apart from duties in the field the 
chief must be a sound man in matters 
of finance, for the average fire depart 
ment today is run on the principles of 4 
business office. When the chief takes 
off his helmet he sits down to an aG- 
ministrative desk job which would tax 
the capacities of a high-powered bust- 
ness executive. 

Obviously a man who can handle that 
assortment of duties has his work. cut 
out for him. His type is at a premium. 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Capt. W. J. Pedrick Now 
Heads Mezey Agency 


FIRM HAS INCORPORATED 





Fifth Ave. Association Official Joins 
Forces with Alexander F. and Albert E. 
in Running William St. Office 





Mezey Insurance Underwriters, well 
known agency at 84 William St., New 
York, stepped into the spotlight this 
week when the news “broke” that Cap- 


CAPTAIN W, J. PEDRICK 


tain William J. Pedrick, colorful figure 
in the public and business life of Man- 
hattan, has joined with the Mezey 
Brothers and will be president of the 
agency, newly incorporated. This will 
bring into William Street insurance 
circles a man who for many years was 
president of the Fifth Avenue Associa- 
tion, 

Mezey Insurance Underwriters was 
established by Alexander F. Mezey, the 
youngest of a family of seven boys, five 
of whom hold responsible positions in 
the insurance business. Its original name 
was the A. F. Mezey Agency. Three 
years after his embarkation, his brother, 
Albert, became affiliated with the agency 
bringing with him twenty years’ experi- 
ence in insurance brokerage, agency and 
company work. 

The firm name was changed to Mezey 
Insurance Underwriters which now has 
been incorporated. With Captain Ped- 
rick as its president, Alexander F. be- 
comes vice-president and treasurer and 
Albert E. vice-president and secretary. 
Pedrick Insurance Man for Many Years 

Captain Pedrick, a native New Yorker, 
was in charge of the active management 
of the Fifth Avenue Association from 
1919 until recently. He is now vice- 
president and a director. For many 
years prior to World War No. 1 he was 
in the insurance and real estate business 
in New York, and five years ago estab- 
lished the firm of William J. Pedrick & 
Co., Inc., located at 630 Fifth Avenue. 

In 1931 upon the death of Col. Michael 
Friedsam he was elected president of 
the Fifth Avenue Association and was 
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reelected annually for eight consecutive 
terms. 

The part played in the development of 
Fifth Avenue by Captain Pedrick and 
his associates is felt to have stimulated 
the civic, social, commercial and indus- 
trial life of the city as a whole. After 
distinguished service in the air service, 
U. S. Army, he prominently identified 
himself with all the leading civic, chari- 
table and philanthropic organizations in 
New York. His present affiliations in- 
clude: 

Vice-President and Director, The 
Fifth Avenue Association; honorary 
president and director, Midtown Cham- 
bers of Commerce; president and direc- 
tor, Madison Avenue Association; vice- 
president and governor, Empire State 
Club; director, Lawyers Title Corp. and 
trustee of Series F, New York Title Co.; 
Elks Lodge No. 1, New York; American 
Legion, New York Athletic Club Post; 
Reserve Officers Association, Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick, Army Athletic 
\ssociation, Knights of Columbus, and 
Irish American Historical Society. 

\lexander F. Mezey, vice-president 
and treasurer, is a keen student of the 
insurance business, and a member of the 
bar in this state. He studied law at 
night and graduated with high honors 
receiving his L.L.B. in 1934. He then 
put in another year to get his L.L.M. in 
1935. He has represented brokerage and 
company interests in some involved in- 
surance controversies and as a result 
has received merited recognition. 

Albert E. Mezey, vice-president and 
secretary, has within his twenty years 
in the business developed a large ac- 
quaintanceship among the brokerage 
houses, having handled various problems 
in connection with nation-wide risks. 
He is past president of the Insurance 
Square Club and a member of the Cas- 
ualty & Surety Club and Insurance So- 
ciety of New York. 
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A LEADING NEW JERSEY AGENCY 


744 BROAD STREET - - - - - 


New York Brokerage Office 


110 William Street 


Massachusetts Agents 
To Meet October 7-8 


LAURENCE E. FALLS A SPEAKER 





Gathering at Worcester to Hear Also 
D. C. Bowersock, R. J. Devine and 
T. G. Redden of North Carolina 





The stage is set for one of the largest 
meetings ever held by the Massachu- 
setts Association of Insurance Agents, 
scheduled for Worcester, Mass., on 
October 7 and 8, at the Hotel Ban- 
croft. President F. R. A. Glynn of the 
association and secretary Arthur H. 
Clarke have arranged a fine program. 
In addition to the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation meeting the newly formed Mas- 
sachusetts Association of Insurance 
Women will meet at 4 p.m. on October 
7, and will remain to attend the get- 
together banquet on that evening. 

At the banquet, presided over by 
President McGlynn, will be Mayor W. 
A. Bennett of Worcester, for the ad- 
dress of welcome; John W. Downes, 
general counsel, Massachusetts Federa- 
tion of Insurance; Edmund S. Cogswell, 
First Deputy Commissioner of Insurance 
of Massachusetts. Speaker of the 
evening will be Laurence E. Falls, vice- 
president of the American Group of 
Newark, 

Business sessions will be held on 
October 8, when talks will be given and 
reports made by E. J. Cole of Fall 
River, Mass., national councilor, and 
Thomas G. Redden of Greensboro, N. C., 
member of the executive committee of 
the National Association. There will be 
an address on “Public Relations” by 
Lynn Marsh, president of the Bay State 
Club. 

Luncheon will be provided through the 


Union County, N. J., Agents’ Outing 
At Twin Brooks Is Well Attended 


By W. L. Hadley 


The Union County Association, one 
of the most militant branches of the 
New Jersey Association of Underwriters, 


.went out to play last week at Twin 


Brooks Country Club, Watchung, N. J-; 
and they, with their guests and field 
men of the section turned out in larger 


numbers than has been the case in other 
New Jersey county association outings. 
Golf and horse shoe pitching was the 
sport bill of fare. There were twelve 
prizes and rivalry was of the hottest 
sort. Ties resulted in all but one of the 
golf competitions. There were five for 
first place among the niblick wielders, 
three for second place and the special 
short hole play turned in several ties. 
In each of these cases drawing was re- 
sorted to in arriving at the winners. 
The Twin Brooks affair was the first 
outing of the Union County organization 
and it was voted a grand success in 
every respect. Good fellowship, fine 
sport and the highest sort of social 
interchange was evident on all fronts. 
Enthusiastic anticipation of future events 


was expressed by every one in attend- 
ance, 

There was some business pertaining 
to Union County Association activities 
sandwiched in between the sport courses. 
A call was made for association endorse- 
ment of the production forum educa- 
tional campaign sponsored by the New 
Jersey state association. This was un- 
animously voted. The New Jersey 
pledge was discussed at some length 
with H. Donald Holmes explaining late 
developments. Several officers and 
members of the state association execu- 
tive committee were present. 

The winners of events received their 
prizes at the Association dinner served 
in the dining room of the club in the 
evening when more than 120 were fed 
and watered. It was at this dinner that 
all the speech-making was done also. 

Officers of the Union County Asso- 
ciation include Henry Waitz, Elizabeth, 
president; Charles H. Frankenbach, 
Westfield, vice-president; Israel Kar- 
donsky, secretary, and Leonard Zehn- 
bauer, treasurer. 
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courtesy of the Worcester Mutual Fig 
Insurance Company. 

In the afternoon there will be a4. 
dresses by Senator E, S. Oppenheime; 
general manager of the Associated In: 
surance Agents and Brokers, Inc, op 
“Direct-Writers and Co-operatives”; D. 
C. Bowersock, secretary, Providence 
Washington, on “Inland Marine”; R, |. 
Devine, assistant manager agency sys. 
tem department, Royal-Liverpool Groups, 
“Agency Management”; and a discussion 
of “Qualification of Agents’ Laws,” un. 
der the direction of Fred R. Smith 
Haverhill, Mass., past president of the 
Massachusetts Association, and E, § 
Cogswell, of the Massachusetts Insur- 
ance Department. 

The Massachusetts Association has 
been making steady advances in mem- 
bership the past year, and especially for 
the past few months through the activity 
of the new secretary, Arthur H. Clarke, 
who has been busy in the organization 
of local boards. Last week a new board 
to be known as the North Middlesex 
Board of Fire Underwriters was formed 
embracing a number of towns adjacent 
to Ayer, Mass., with Elliott N. Young 
of Littleton as president and Miss Eliza- 
beth Bennett of Ayer as secretary. A 
new board was also formed at Quincy, 
Mass., on September 30, to include 
Quincy, Braintree and Weymouth. 





APPROVE N. J. EDUCATION PLAN 





Production Forum Proposal Already Has 
Support of Several County Boards; 
More to Act Soon 


Several county associations of agents 
in New Jersey have already approved 
the proposed production forum plan oj 
education, which was outlined and spon- 
sored by the state association at its con- 
vention in Atlantic City last month 
Agents in Hudson, Essex, Monmouth, 
Camden, Ocean and Atlantic Counties 
have voted to support the plan and next 
week the Bergen and Passaic County 
associations are scheduled to take action 
No association has yet turned down the 
plan. 

Through this new educational plat, 
outlined at Atlantic City by H. Donali 
Holmes and Professor L. J. Ackerman, 
each county will have a series of edt 
cational forums for agents. Counties 
which have endorsed the plan have voted 
to underwrite the cost of $3 for each 
member. 





Essex Co. Agents Re-elect 
Jamison and Other Officers 


The Essex County Association of In- 
surance Agents held its annual meeting 
on Monday night at the Montclair Golf 
Club in Verona, N. J., and reelected its 
officers for another year. They att 
George E. Jamison, Bloomfield, pres 
dent; Arthur Zimmerman, Newark, vice- 
president; Andrew Jack, Maplewood, 
treasurer, and Charles W._Bollinges, 
Newark, secretary. Nearly 100 persons 
attended this meeting, including Pres 
dent Hubert M. Farrow and Secretary 
William F. O’Brien of the New Jersey 
state association. , 

Ray C. Dreher, advertising manager 0 
the Boston and Old Colony, was the 
speaker of the evening, his subject being 
planned production. 
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N A LOVELY GARDEN on Shockhoe Hill, in the City of 
Richmond, Virginia, a tall, gaunt man frequently pitched 
quoits with a group of his friends. This was the man, 

John Marshall, who was born in the county of Fauquier, 
Virginia, on September 24, 1755, and in middle life be- 
came Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court. 

He had served as Captain in the Continental Army and 
also as Deputy Judge-Advocate, and saw active service at 
Brandywine, Germantown, and Monmouth. 

John Marshall’s favorite sport was quoits and when in 
Richmond he seldom missed any of the famous Quoit Club 
barbecues at Buchanan’s Spring. At 
these gatherings he relaxed, and songs 
and story-telling were the pastimes into 
which he whole-heartedly entered. On 
one occasion he attended the meeting mn 
“ig 


of a quoit club in a Philadelphia tavern, . 
LUO 


where members and guests were called 





brig wa > dein 


upon to speak in rhyme, extemporaneously. Noticing sev- 
eral Kentucky Colonels standing at the bar, John Marshall . 
remarked: 
“In the Blue Grass region, a ‘paradox’ was born, The corn 
was full of kernels and the ‘Colonels’ full of corn.” 
The garden mentioned above has long since vanished, 
but John Marshall’s still stands. It built 


in 1795 and with its massive brick walls and _ lofty, 


house was 
spacious rooms, is a simple but commodious example of 
Colonial architecture. 

In order to preserve it as a permanent memorial, 
£3, the General Assembly chartered the 
322 John Marshall Memorial Association, 
organized to keep it in its original 
(s,s. form, as a depository for furniture, 
=~ books, portraits, manuscripts, and other 
belongings connected with the life of 
the great jurist. 
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Large Insurance Buyer Tells What 
Agents Should Do to Hold Business 


L. H. Wiggers, manager of the insur- 
ance department of the Procter & Gam- 
ble Co., Cincinnati, stepped in _ boldly 
and said that in his opinion, the insur- 


connection 


ance agent is over-paid in 
with certain types of insurance in cer- 
tain cities and that the matter of ex- 


cepted cities is beyond his comprehen- 
sion, in his address before the Ohio 
Association of Insurance Agents at 
Cleveland on Wednesday. 


He said that his subject, “An Insur- 
ance Buyer Looks at Insurance Agents’ 
invited frankness. His chief criticism 


of agents is that they sometimes leave 
their customers too much in the clutches 
of company adjusters after a loss, and 
that at times they term something as 
“illegal,” when in fact it is not a state 
law which is concerned, but a bureau 
ruling. He did not classify agents as 
good or bad, but cited illustrations of 
both classes. 

The insurance buyer, he says, prefers 
to buy insurance rather than have it 
sold to him. With many risks to insure, 
he is somewhat in the position of a 
broker, in that he must look around and 
find the market which seems to provide 


the best coverages. “Necessarily,” he 
said, “large companies are targets and 


this has a tendency to make the buyer 
of insurance cautious: Experience has 
taught us something about the capacity 
and ability of various individuals to ob- 
tain for us what we want and we try to 
use this experience.” 

Expect Agent to Be Able to Answer 

Questions 

Where an unusual risk is involved, he 
said, some agents stall and wait for com- 
pany fieldmen to show up, while the 
type the buyer likes to do business with 
frequently has an answer by the next 
day. “We do not expect the impossible 
of an agent,” he said, “but after all we 
are in the market to buy something 
which the agent presumably has for sale 
and we expect a ‘yes’ or ‘no’ answer 
without long delays.” 

He described his experience with two 
agents, one who had two fieldmen do 
his work, even to carrying on corre- 
spondence, and who handled considerable 
business without knowing anything about 
insurance; the second, everything an 
agent should be, kept abreast of the 
times, inspected the company plants, 
made suggestions as to housekeeping and 
fire protection equipment, knew where 
to go for information—in short, the ideal 
agent. 

“One of the handicaps which it seems 
to me must be overcome by an insurance 
agent,” said Mr. Wiggers, “has to do 
with his loyalty to the companies he 
represents and to the clients he repre- 
sents. There is a sharp division here at 
times. Too often the agent may give his 
loyalties to his company rather than to 
his client. In loss adjustments particu- 
larly, this may be disastrous. 

Agent’s Position in Losses 


“Again in this field we notice two 
types of agents. The first agent seems 
to be able to satisfy his clients, see that 


losses are adjusted satisfactorily, and at 
the same time give his company the 
right support. The second agent is 
either indifferent to losses, or lazy. When 
one of his clients reports a loss, the 
agent notifies an adjuster or an adjust- 
ment company, according to custom, and 
practically apis the matter from that 
point on, . 

“I think an agent should not merely 
receive the client’s report of a loss, pass 
it on to his company and the adjuster 
and there let the matter rest, but he 
should make an investigation of his own 
and see that his client receives the con- 
sideration due him.” 

Mr. Wiggers said that automobile loss 
adjustments of property damage claims 
cause more dissatisfaction with insurance 


companies and their representatives tha 
any other type of claim, and continued: 

“There is a suspicion that certain per- 
sons sustaining damage to automobiles 
as a result of collisions pad their claims, 
or at least give themselves the benefit 
of the doubt when attempting to recover 


from the parties causing the damage. 
Consequently adjusters are suspicious 
and seem to have adopted a general 


plan of attempting to settle claims on a 
compromise basis regardless of liability. 

“T think the agent has an obligation 
here not only to his client but to the 
insuring public in general to see that 
claims are properly adjusted. True it is 
that fictitious or fraudulent claims are 
filed, but where the facts are clear it 
seems to me that claims should be ad- 
justed in accordance with the terms of 
the policy. 

“The agents must 
claims because they are filed against 
their clients and the clients necessarily 
notify their insurance agents. It may be 
smart for the adjuster to hold down his 
company’s losses by shaving a few dol- 
lars from each claim, but it is not help- 
ful to the agent or his client.” 


Bureau Rules Are Not “Legal” 

Saying the agent should know where- 
of he speaks before he says a thing is 
“illegal” because there is a bureau rule 
against it, Mr. Wiggers said one of the 
defects in agents is their tendency to 
blame everything on a bureau. 

On the question of excepted cities, he 
said: 

“To us it 


know about these 


seems that the insurance 


agent is over-paid in connection with 
certain types of insurance in certain 
cities. Why it should be worth more to 


an agent to insure a house in one of the 
excepted cities as compared with insur- 
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ance written in another city, is beyond 
comprehension. The service provided by 
the agent does not seem to us to justify 
an especially large commission. If it is 
necessary to retain the large commission 
on the risk in certain cities, then it 
means that other risks are not paying 
their share. While I realize that this is 
a matter about which many individuals 
are sensitive, it is a defect and to those 
who know about it, it places the agents 
in a bad light. 
Too Many Laws Aiding Agents 

“Suspicion rests in the minds of many 
buyers of insurance that too many laws 
covering the business of insurance are 
there to safeguard the agents instead of 
the public. If I were an agent I would 
undoubtedly be fighting for the same 
things for which your association stands, 
but looking at it from the buyer’s stand- 
point it seems that the agents are con- 
stantly endeavoring to find means to 
force assureds to buy insurance from 
them only. No doubt this is a form of 
competition, but if a corporation carries 
such a plan too far, the Department of 
Justice steps in.” 

“The agent who has done the most 
for us,” he said, “is the one who has 
tried to give us insurance at the lowest 
cost possible. To accomplish this he has 
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i 
helped us with loss prevention, improye. 
ment of forms and elimination of myl- 
tiple policies. I cannot say many 
good things about that type of agent.” 

In placing much business at distant 
points, Mr. Wiggers said that he scry. 
tinizes the credit standing of an agent 
before doing business with him, and that 
from his viewpoint, if an agent cannot 
take care of his return premiums 
promptly, he does not want to do busj- 
ness with him. 


too 


INDIANA AGENTS TO MEET 

Plans for the annual convention of the 
Indiana Association of Insurance Agents 
were discussed recently at a meeting of 
association officers and convention com- 
mittee members in 
forty-first annual convention will be held 
October 29 and 30. 


Indianapolis. The 


Attending the meet- 


ing were William C. Myers of Evans- 
ville, Simpson Stoner of Greencastle, 
Harry C, McClain, E. H. Forry, Herbert 


J. Spier and R. C. Fox of Indianapolis, 
Russell Showalter of Anderson, Court- 
land Chambers of Bloomfield, J. Gilbert 
Martin of Scottsburg, Walter Lupke of 


Fort Wayne, Will R. McKown of New 
Castle, J. A. Searles of Marion, Harry 
V. Jones of Lebanon, J. W. Kirkpatrick 


and J. D. Miltenberger of Muncie, Ralph 
G. Hastings of Washington, Dean H. 
Swadener of Mishawaka, Frank E. De- 
Hority of Elwood, C. W. Owens of 
Farmland and Hugh E. Johnson of 
Greenfield. All are general agents. 


Fire Chiefs 
(Continued from Page 18) 


But happily there are enough such men 
to supply America, and year after year 
they go on efficiently performing their 
labors with small recognition. 


International Ass’n of Fire Chiefs 


These men who guard our destinies 
are not looking for gratitude or for self 
glorification. Their sole interest is i 
progress for themselves and for the men 
under them. Living proof of this attt- 
tude is evidenced by their organization, 


the International Association of Fire 
Chiefs whose purpose, briefly st ated, 1 
this: Better protection for the ives 


property and investments of the people 
of America through education of men in 
the fire service. 

This aim is being realized through 
the association’s education committee 
which in 1938 was recognized by. the 
government as the Federal Advisory 
Committee on Fireman Training. Today 
the headquarters of the educ ation com- 
mittee in New York City is the clearing 
house for authoritative information 00 
every phase of fire fighting. Vital in- 
formation is sent to officers of depart- 
ments throughout the country. 

There is no trace of self interest in 
this work. Every program ever spon- 
sored by the International Association 
of Fire Chiefs has been in the public 
interest, humanely and economically. 
That record invites the admiration and 
deserves the support of the insurance 
fraternity. For after all the men wi? 
write the risks and the men who safe- 
guard them belong shoulder to shoulder 
in the war on fire. 
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HEN crops are nearly ripened and the season to gather them 
in once more approaches, the diligent farmer surveys his fields 
and contemplates with great satisfaction the rich reward of 
his labors—an abundant harvest. 


How well the harvest exemplifies the truth of the saying “He profits 
most who serves best.” The farmer who plants his seed well, in good soil 
and who faithfully cultivates its growth, deserves to profit well because 


he has served well. 


That's the way we feel about the business you and we are engaged 
in—that of insuring the fruits of the labors, not only of the farmer, but of 
those in all walks of life. Together, the great institution of Capital Stock 
Company insurance and the American Agency System form an invaluable 
bulwark of security for America’s families and business world. The in- 
dividual companies and agents deserve to prosper depending on how 


well they serve this public trust. 


The Commercial Union, one of the leading groups of Capital Stock 
Fire and Casualty insurance companies concentrates its energies on serv- 
ing its Agency organization. We believe that the trained and experienced 
insurance agent is logically qualified to render most efficiently the direct 
service an insurer requires, because of his location and his understanding 


of local conditions and needs. 


By supporting the American Agency System 100%, and supplying 
unexcelled policies backed by unquestioned financial strength and all 
modern insurance facilities, we believe that we are rendering to the 
American Public the highest type of insurance service available. We are 
confident that this sound practice will continue to earn for us a harvest of 


good-will in our business with both Agents and Insurers. 
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C. L. Purdin Retires After 


Half Century in Insurance 





Left to Right: Charles L. Purdin, 
° P . . . 

After half a century in fire insurance 
Charles L. Purdin, 
department of the Liverpool 
and an officer of several 


here manager New 
England 
and the Queen 
other companies in the Royal-Liverpool 
Groups, retired on October 1. 


guest of honor at two dinners and re- 


He was 


cipient of many other good wishes. 

On Friday night of last week the 
hosts at a Waldorf-Astoria affair were 
executives and members of the staff of 
the New department of the 
Royal-Liverpool Groups. Harold War- 
ner, United States manager, was toast- 
master. C. A. Nottingham, assistant 
United States manager, on behalf of the 
executives and staff presented Mr. Pur- 
din with a radio-Victrola. Frank E. 
Jenkins, manager Northeastern depart- 
ment, Royal-Liverpool Groups, next 
speaker, presented the guest of honor 
for Mrs. Purdin a silver finger bowl 
and flower holder. 

Among those attending the Royal- 
Liverpool dinner were A, J. Johnstone, 
R. W. Smiley, W. I. McGurk, H. J. 
Hamilton, H. Conick, G. F. Neiley, 
F. 5. Zeller, J. L. Erhardt, Frank O. 
Affeld, C. E, Black, J. B. Knox, A. R. 
Ellis, E. V. Starkweather, E. W. Hotch- 


England 


Harold Warner and F. O. Affeld, Jr. 


kin, I. H. Wirth, G. J. Braun, J. F. Mur- 


ray, S. F. Ninger, W. C. Howe, D. S. 
Hall, A. L. Wolfe, F. L. Smith, W. H. 
Ackerman, W. Hough, F. A. Miller, P. 
L. Louis, R. L. Cliett and A. E. McCoy. 


On Wednesday night of last week the 


Insurance Clerks Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation of New York gave a dinner in 
Mr. Purdin’s honor at the Canadian 
Club, Waldorf-Astoria, and presented 


him with an engrossed resolution of ap- 
preciation of his services to that organi- 
zation of forty years. 

Mr. Purdin was born in Sandusky, 
O.; came here as a boy; and his first 
insurance position was with the United 
States branch of the Commercial Union 
in 1889. Two years later he went with 
U. S. branch of the Nord-Deutsche as 
agency superintendent; then becoming 
assistant manager. 

In 1918 he joined the Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe. He was appointed metro- 
politan manager in 1921; then was made 
assistant manager of the Eastern depart- 
ment. In 1925 he became executive man- 
ager for New York and in 1929 manager 
of the New England department of the 
L. & L. & G. and the Queen. When 
he retired he was also secretary of the 
Star and secretary-treasurer of the Pru- 
dential of Great Britain located in New 
York. 





Cincinnati Underwriters to 


Hear Talk on U. & O. Lines 


The Cincinnati Fire Underwriters 
Association has planned a busy Fall 
season, leading off with the meeting 


October 10, when the principal address 
will be made by R. K. Hill, superin- 
tendent of the service. department of 
the Springfield Fire & Marine at its 
Western department in Chicago, on use 
and occupancy insurance. The first meet- 
ing of the Insurance Advisory Group 
with the entire membership of the Cin- 
cinnati Association of Credit Men will 
take place early in November, with T. 
Alfred Fleming, supervisor of the con- 
servation department of the National 
3oard of Fire Underwriters, and Edward 
Moran of the National Association of 
Credit Men, Chicago, as the speakers. 





WORLD’S SERIES BROADCAST 

The North British & Mercantile, in 
keeping with its annual custom, has sent 
invitations to many brokers and others 
to listen to a broadcast of the World’s 
Series baseball games at the company’s 
club rooms at 150 William Street. 


Bruce E. Richie Dies at 76 
Funeral services were held Monday 
afternoon from the Grace Episcopal 
Church in Hinsdale, Ill., for Bruce E. 
Richie, president of the Lyman, Richie 
& Co. agency at Chicago. Mr. Richie, 
who was 76 years old, passed away on 
last Saturday at his home in the suburbs. 
He had been in ailing health for five 
years and had undergone several opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Richie had been in the insurance 
business in Chicago for fifty years. He 
started with the old Secor-Cunningham 
agency, and joined the agency of which 
he was to become president forty-one 
years ago. He became president of the 


agency in 1925. He is survived by his 
widow, Edna; a son, Clarke, and a 
daughter, Mrs. W. F. ‘Crum. 





INSURANCE WOMEN HOSTESSES 
As part of Business Women’s week, 
sponsored by the New York League of 
Business and Professional Women, the 
Insurance Women of New York, of 
which Miss Helen F. Williams is presi- 
dent, are hostess club at a fashion show 
Wednesday, Oct. 9, at Stern Bros. 
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With Fire Prevention Week (this year Octo- 
ber 6 to 12) focusing property owners’ minds 
on the possibility of losing their property, this 
month offers the Agent an unusual oppor- 
tunity to stress the advantages of protection 
against every source of loss, with a survey the 
logical first step. 


It’s obvious that you cannot hope to sell a 
prospect all the forms he needs, until you 
know what he needs. The survey way of sell- 
ing insurance is the most profitable — in 
increased client goodwill as well as premium 
income on forms that otherwise neither you 
nor the client would know he needs. 


See our advertisement in the 
October 7th issue of Life. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


and the 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
write practically every form of insurance, except life. 
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Penna. Association 


of Agents Convenes 
REPORT BY PRESIDENT ALBERT 


ose Attention Being Given to Needs of 
Members; 600 Firms on Roll, Cash 
Balance in Bank 


Cl 





The Pennsylvania Association of In- 
nrance Agents now is holding its an- 
sual convention in Pittsburgh. Yester- 
tay President Harry M. Albert delivered 
ric annual address and report of the 
(ministration, saying that a vital fac- 
ior in the program of national defense 
the prevention of intentional and un- 
‘tentional sabotage. His definition of 
ynintentional sabotage was fire, acci- 
tent, sickness; anything that might slow 
wy the work of national defense. He 
t . 

continued : sa ; 

“Our responsibility as insurance agents 
‘sto see that our clients have adequate 
insurance protection against misfortune 
that could prevent their wholehearted 
operation in the defense program. 
Through the promotion of safety con- 
siousness we should do our part to 
minimize the accidents at home, on the 
highway and at work, that might bring 
ahout this unintentional sabotage.” 


Consumers Cooperatives 


Mr. Albert made a strong plea for 
better qualifications for agents. snoke 
encouragingly of the progress made in 
that direction and expressed the hope 
that the Pennsylvania association will 
‘ontinue its progress alone educational 
lines. He then turned to the consumer 
cooperative movement, saying that “with 
a price conscious public questioning the 
value of the services of the local agents 
and certain elements in our Federal 
Government actively promoting the ex- 
pansion of the consumers cooperatives, 
which operate on a principle that elimi- 
nates the middleman (you and me) from 
the picture, it is frankly admitted that 
we have reached the point where the 
local agent must prove his. right to 
vist.” 
Automobile Insurance 

Mention was made in the address of 
the satisfactory manner in which the 
association’s legislative machinery is 
working. Compulsory automobile insur- 
ance legislation will undoubtedly come 
up again in the legislature and Albert 
said association members must be pre- 
pared to exert a wholesome influence in 
this direction, to the end that whatever 
may be done in the public interest may 
also he as acceptable as possible to the 
nsirance business. 

On the subject of financed automobile 
nsurance he commended the Insurance 
Department for the study already given 
that subject and urged continuance in 
the hope that a practical solution may 
be found. 

It is still hoped by those administer- 
ng the association that retrospective 
tating for workmen’s compensation will 
‘e approved in Pennsylvania. Mr. Albert 
‘rected attention to the continuance cf 
W commissions on automobile business 
ind said that situation is one of the most 
isturbing factors in the agency ranks. 


Committees Active 


_ Referring to general conditions in the 
business Mr. Albert said that the con- 
erence committee of the association has 
been working hard on the subjects be- 
fore it and that it will continue to do 
. The public relations committee has 
also been particularly active. 

N organization of local boards Mr. 
Albert said that “this form of associa- 
‘on activity requires constant cultiva- 
‘on and is one feature of our work upon 
vhich stress must continue to be placed 
athe future, not only for the purpose 
1 creating new organizations but for 
‘ttengthening and maintaining those we 
ilready have.” 

, there are now 600 agency firms in 
association, representing more than 
a licensed producers. The associa- 
‘on has a cash balance in bank. In 


Tokio and Meiji End 
U.S. Fire Underwriting 


REINSURE WITH THE STANDARD 





Action Does Not Apply to Marine Divi- 
sion; Standard of N. Y. Is Affiliated 
With Tokio 





The United States branches of the 
Tokio Marine & Fire and Meiji Fire 
have discontinued writing fire insurance 
and allied lines. Formal announcement 
that the companies were retiring from 
the fire field, effective as of September 
30, is made by the management in a 
letter dated September 27, addressed to 
agents of the two companies. 

All net liability under outstanding pol- 
icies covering fire and allied lines was 
reinsured as of September 30 with the 
Standard of New York, affiliate of the 
Tokio. The action does not apply to 
the United States marine division of the 
Tokio, under management of Appleton & 
Cox, Inc. 

The Tokio has been operating in the 
United States since 1911.. The Meiji Fire 
has been regularly licensed to transact 
business in this country since 1931. An 
official of the home office of the Tokio 
was at the New York offices this week. 


Standard Sponsored by Tokio 


Johnson & Higgins, insurance brokers, 
are United States attorneys for the fire 
branch of the Tokio while Appleton & 
Cox, Inc., of New York, are attorneys 
for the marine branch. G. Z. Day is 
assistant general agent for the fire 
branch and as such has been in charge 
of underwriting operations. Mr. Day 
is also president of the Standard Fire 
of New York and the Standard Surety 
& Casualty. Organized by interests iden- 
tified with Johnson & Higgins the 
Standard Fire is sponsored by the Tokio 
which owns over 8,000 shares of stock. 
The Meiji owns 5,000 shares. 

The 1939 annual statement of the 
Tokio shows assets of $12,229,091, un- 
earned premiums reserves of $1,888,509 
and policyholders’ surplus of $9,629,222. 
The company is controlled in Japan by 
the Mitsubishi interests and is the larg- 
est insurance company in that country. 
Associated with it are the Meiji Fire 
and Mitsubishi Marine & Fire, second 
and third largest insurers in Japan. 

Net premium writings of the Tokio 
last year were $2,645,961 with automobile, 
fire, ocean marine and inland marine the 
principal lines written. The company 
has been licensed in twenty-six states. 

As of December 31, 1939, the Meiji 
reported assets of $3,027,173, unearned 
premiums of $331,798 and policyholders’ 
surplus of $2,628,069. The company is 
licensed in New York and Illinois only 
and its premium writings last year 
totaled $355,371. 

Controlling interest of the Standard 
Surety & Casualty also is held by the 
Tokio which owns nearly 20,000 shares. 
Directors of the company include some 
of the leading financiers and business 
men of this country in addition to S. 
Suzuki, president of the Tokio. 


N. B. & M. AT PA. MEETING 

The following executives from the 
home office of the North British & 
Mercantile Group are in the company 
headquarters maintained in the Hotel 
Roosevelt during the annual convention 
of the Pennsylvania Association of In- 
surance Agents October 3-4: Secretaries 
R. T. Stewart, H. B. Standen and A. W. 
Barthelmes, and Publicity Director Wil- 
liam J. Traynor, as well as T. M. Pat- 
terson, secretary of the Philadelphia de- 
partment. Special Agents F. A. Meisel 
and G. W. Feller are on hand from 
the Pittsburgh service office. 











closing his address and report Mr. Albert 
said: “The great need of the time is 
not a vague desire that our world or 
our business be made over for us but 
that we, ourselves, do those things which 
we consider essential to our progress and 
preservation. Agents, Awake! Prepare! 
Defend! Organize!” 
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In October, 1871 occurred the great Chicago fire which 
put this company to its first big test here. It started in an 
outlying district among a poor class of buildings with frame 
surroundings—as popularly believed, in Mrs. O’Leary’s barn, 
A high wind 


prevailing at the time carried the burning embers to great 


from a kick of a cow upsetting a lantern. 
distances with destructive effect. It was not long before the 
fire had gotten beyond control. For two days the flames 
raged, devouring everything in their path until they had 
burned over three square miles of territory and consumed 
between 17,000 and 18,000 buildings, both business and 


residential. 


Insurance companies received a staggering blow, many 
being irretrievably ruined, while others were severely 
crippled. Nevertheless, the “North British” paid losses 
amounting to a total of $2,330,000 and subscribed $5,000 


for the relief of sufferers. 
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The Agricultural has a very original 
idea in advertising the markers com- 
memorating historical events and giving 
other interesting information in Jeffer- 
son County. Among them is a marker 
commemorating Catherine C. Bonaparte 
(natural), daughter of the exiled Joseph 
Bonaparte, ex-king of Spain, and broth- 
er of the great Napoleon, as follows: 

CATHERINE C. BONAPARTE 
Daughter of Joseph Bonaparte and 
Annette Savage, 
and wife of Col. Z. H. Benton. 
Died December 25th, 1890, and buried in 
this cemetery. 

Joseph Bonaparte spent many years 
in this vicinity, alternating between Jef- 
ferson County, N. Y., and Bordentown, 
N. J. He built himself a home on a 
lake, viz., Lake Bonaparte, near Water- 
town, in the Adirondacks. The outlines 
of this home (the foundations) can still 
be seen. Another interesting marker 
at Cape Vincent is the following: 

Cup and Saucer House, 
3uilt near this site by Count Pierre 
Francois Real in 1816 as refuge 
for Napoleon. Burnt 1867. 

There was once a plot to kidnap this 
Napoleon to St. Helena. Real was chief 
of secret police of the great Napoleon, 
supplanting the famous Fouche towards 
the end. He is buried in the cemetery 
at Cape Vincent. 

This historic episode—i.e., the coming 
of the Lerays from France before and 
during the French Revolution, and later 
the coming of Joseph Bonaparte with 
his large retinue of followers and ser- 
vants when they were exiled from 


France after the restoration of the Bour- 


bons, forms a very interesting chapter 
in the history of northern New York. 
\fter Joseph could return to France, 


exile having been countermanded by the 
first French Republic, he did so, but left 
a large following, which had become 
Americanized and had intermarried. 
Their numerous descendants are found 
all over Jefferson County. Mr. Bourcy 
(originally Bourcet), special agent of the 
Agricultural and also partner in the 
Seaver & Peck agency of Watertown, 
for instance, is the direct descendant of 
Madame Bourcet, who was chatelaine 
for one of Leray de Chaumont’s house- 


holds, chatelaine meaning “household 
manager of the castle” in French. 
x * * 
Old R. W. and O. R. R. 
Some of the older fieldmen will re- 


member trips to the North on the Rome, 
Watertown and Ogdensburg branch of 


the N. Y. Central out of Utica (original- 
ly the Utica and Black River R. R., 
and we used to call the R. W. and O. 
R. R. the old Rotten Wood and Old 


Rusty Rails). There was one car that we 
always seemed to encounter, which had 
seats whose backs were framed with 
hard wood, so that if you wanted to 
rest your head you had to lay it on 
“nice” hard, sharply edged wood. It was 
our thought that the idea was to keep 
people from resting their heads on what 
in other more modern cars was soft 
material. Or, perhaps, it was the idea 
that people shouldn’t soil the plush if it 
had been there. 
k * * 
Learning Languages 

It has always been interesting to me 
student of several languages to 
watch the development of the power of 
speech in children. Through listening 
the early efforts of children to ac- 
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quire words, I have seen decided evi- 
dences that certain words in different 
languages that seem entirely different 


are really the same. One of my daugh- 
ters, when about two years old, tried to 
say “Snow” in German, the German 
word for which is “Schnee” (pro- 
nounced SHNAY), but succeeded only 
in acquiring Neige (pronounced Naje), 
which is French for snow. Anyone 
conversant with language will note that 
the transition from schnee to neige is 
easily explainable in phonetics. 

Be it noted that my daughter learned 
English and German side by side from 
infancy. At one time I could speak 
German, French and Spanish, read and 
write them, which was of great advan- 
tage when I was in the Central and 
South American export and _ import 
trade and conducted correspondence in 
all those languages. 

a * a 
An Agent’s Ad for Business 

I saw the following advertisement in 
a local agent’s office in Kingston, N. Y., 
which I think pretty good: 

“The reason some people lose their 
shirts in time of disaster is because they 
had insured only their pants. Have 
YOU protected everything? An analy- 
sis will tell.” 


Pittsburgh Golf Club 


Tournament Winners 


Prize winners in the final golf tourna- 

ment of the season held by the Insur- 
ance Club of Pittsburgh at the St. Clair 
Country Club Monday, September 23, 
were as follows: Kickers’ handicap—Paul 
K. Garver, Glens Falls, first prize; Wal- 
ter King, United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty, second prize; Lou Potyka, Conti- 
nental, third prize, and W. D. Weathers, 
local manager, Retail Credit Co., fourth 
prize. 
_Other prize winners were Frank Mc- 
Caffrey, Thomas McCaffrey Co., long 
driving; W. D. Weathers, Retail Credit 
Co., closest to the pin. 

Ralph Alexander, Deputy Insurance 
Commissioner, spoke at the dinner. At- 
tendance of ninety-five brought the total 
attendance at the club’s outings this year 


to 300. 








A Cedar Rapids insurance women’s 
association has been formed for local 
fire and casualty women employes. The 
Cedar Rapids Association of Insurance 
Agents sponsored the organization. Mrs. 
Laurine Clark was named temporary 
chairman and Bee Armstrong acting sec- 
retary. Twenty-two charter members 
attended the first meeting. 
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British Now Producing New 
Fire - Smothering Powder 


\ new fire-smothering powder has just 
been produced in Britain which, it is 
claimed, will extinguish sudden confla- 
grations, such as those caused by in- 
cendiary bombs. within a couple of min- 
utes. The inventor is JT. A. Eversden, 
who is connected with the steel industry 
in Birmingham. At a test of the pow- 
der’s efficacy before a home office expert, 
an incendiary bomb was smothered with 
the powder after it had been burning for 
ninety seconds, and was extinguished in 
another sixty seconds, 

\ steel container filled with thermite, 
a highly inflammable substance, was 
afterwards treated with the powder ten 
seconds after it had been ignited. In 
twenty-five seconds the flames were un- 
der control, and in just over half a min- 
ute they were extinguished. The powder 
is applied to the outbreak with a shovel. 

Mr. Eversden perfected his invention 
in order to provide a simple means of 
extinguishing air raid fires in cases 
where water supplies had been damaged. 








Chicago Insurance Women 


Guests of Mrs. Hugo Dalmar 

Mrs, ‘Hugo Dalmar, vice-president, en- 
tertained members of the Insurance Dis- 
taff Executives Association of Chicago 
at a buffet dinner in her lake shore home 
in Evanston, Wednesday, September 18. 
Motion pictures were shown by Robert 
W. Tansill, leader of the Alaskan expedi- 
tion sponsored some years ago by Alex- 
ander H. Revell for the Field museum. 
Mr. Tansill and his party secured seven 
fine specimens of Kodiak bear. 

Regular monthly dinner meetings of the 
I. D. E. A. are held on the third Thurs- 
day of each month, beginning in October. 

Two new committee appointments were 
made as follows: Membership: Mrs. Car- 
olyn Austin, chairman, Underwriters Ad- 
justing Co.; Miss May Carter, Continen- 
tal Casualty; Miss Bernice L. McCormick, 
Continental Insurance. 

Planning: Miss Maude Westlake, chair- 
man, Springfield Fire & Marine; Miss D. 
J. Pearson, W. A. Alexander & Co.; 
Miss Florence Strand, Underwriters Serv- 
ice Assn.; Miss Mary V. Kelly, Lyman, 
Richie & Co. 





Walter B. Hilton has been appointed 
special agent for the National Union Fire 
of Pittsburgh. Mr. Hilton joins the Na- 
tional Union with a background of ex- 
perience gained with rating bureaus, spe- 
cial agency work and more recently in 
the local agency field and will be asso- 
ciated with State Agent A. C. McCabe 
in the northern Ohio field, headquarter- 
ing at 810 Standard Building, Cleveland. 
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ONTARIO AGENTS TO MEET 
Annual Convention in Toronto This 
Month; 60-day Reporting and New 

Trust Accounts on Program 

The Ontario Fire & Casualty Insur- 
ance Agents Association will hold its 
annual convention at Royal York Hotel 
Toronto, October 17-18. Opening day 
will be featured by a noon luncheon and 
a dinner and floor show in the evening 
Speaker at the luncheon will be M 
Grattan O’Leary, editor Ottawa Journal 
on the European situation. There wil 
be no speakers at the dinner. 

On Friday the luncheon speaker will 


be T. Alfred Fleming, supervisor con- 
servation department, National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, New York, on 


“Relation of Insurance to Credit.” _ 

Besides the usual speakers, and off- 
cers of the association, who will talk at 
the business sessions, other guest speak- 
er include Fire Marshal W. J. Scott oi 
Ontario; J. P. Bickell, registrar 0 
motor vehicles for Ontario; Ontario Su- 
perintendent of Insurance Hartley D. 
McNairn, and A. W. Rogers, agency o- 
ficer, Department of Insurance. It ’ 
definitely known that two subjects wil 
be dealt with at the business sessions— 
the new 60-day reporting and the new 
trust accounts which must be opened 
next year by agents in Ontario. 


ROYAL GOLFERS TOURNAMENT 
The Royal Golfers of the Royal-Liver- 
pool Groups held their Fall tournament 
at the Knollwood Country Club, White 
Plains, N. Y. recently. The Harold 
Warner trophy, awarded on the net 
score of the Spring and Fall tourna 
ments, was won by A. H. Brown, while 
the winners of the low gross and nel 
prizes for the Fall tournament were E 
A. Schiener (low gross) and 
Ackerman and E. R. Schneider, Jr. (tied 
for low net). As special events the com: 
mittee had arranged a “Hole in One 
contest and a Kicker’s Handicap, the 
winners of which were D. 5S. Hall and 
W. J. McGurk respectively. The follow: 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing 
vear: Claude Minor, president; George 
Bernard, vice-president; Robert Rat- 
cliffe, treasurer; Herbert Harris, sect 
tary. 
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Rules on Cancelation 
Of World’s Fair Risks 


gaTING ORGANIZATION NOTICE 





Insurance Reduces Automatically Up to 
Closing Date; Provision for Sal- 
vage Value, If Any 
Rules under which fire insurance on 
properties Of the New York World's 
Fair shall be canceled have been set 
forth in a bulletin issued by the subur- 
ban divisions of the New York Fire 
insurance Rating Organization. Insur- 
ance written under New York World’s 
Fair Reducing Building Form No. 1, 
whether or not full cost and additional 
expense endorsement No. 2 is also at- 


tached, terminates in its entirety on 
the official closing date of the fair, 
October 27. Under Form No. 1 insur- 


ance reduces each day the fair is open 
in an amount sufficient to exhaust all 
insurance on the closing date. 

Salvage Value 

If the buildings have a salvage value 
the amount of insurance under Form 
No, 1 will eventually become less than 
such salvage value. The bulletin is dated 
September 18 and reads in part: 

“| On or after the date of this 
bulletin, cancellation of or reductions in 
amounts of policies written under ordin- 
ary form, whether covering building or 
contents, may be on a pro rata basis, 
ie. pro rata of the rate at which the 
policy is written. 

“ Cancellation of policies written 
under form No. 1, or forms No. 1 and 
No. 2, shall be in accordance with the 
cancellation provision of those forms, 
which provide for a pro rata basis applic- 
able to amount of insurance remaining 
nm date of cancellation under form No, 1 
and the same amount as the premium 
was based on under form No, 2. 

“3. Policies written on or after this 
date may be written for less than one 
year at pro rata of the annual ordinary 
form rate, or later cancelled pro rata. 

“4. Policies written on or after this 
date shall be effected under ordinary 
form only and not under form No. 1 or 
forms No. 1 and No. 2; and if covering 
on buildings, shall contain a_ special 
clause applicable to all building items, 
which is mandatory.” 

The remainder of the bulletin refers 
to the demolition and salvage clause used 
in the World’s Fair policy and the rates 
applicable up to the closing date and 
thereafter. 


GENERAL GETS SCHOOL LINE 





Third of Grand Rapids Properties In- 
sured at 20% Cut; Survey May 
Lower Rates Further 
Approximately one-third of the Grand 
Rapids, Mich., school properties fire in- 
surance will go to the General of Seattle 
on its low bid of 20% under standard 
ire rates, covering buildings valued at 

$3,250,000 for $2,167 for one year. 

Bids were also received from the 
Grand Rapids Association of Insurance 
Agents, which has had the business, and 
4 group of mutuals represented by the 
Mill Mutuals agency, Lansing. The 
association’s bid was $2,710 for one year 
with a proviso that the board would 
maintain the same amount of insurance 
or the three succeeding years. The 
mutuals’ bid was said to have approxi- 
mated that of the General, the latter 
being favored because of its stock com- 
pany form of organization. 

In addition to the business just placed, 
there is approximately $6,500,000 of in- 
surance in force on other buildings. To- 
tal value of school properties is esti- 
mated at something less than $10,000,000. 
Jack Holt of Detroit and Orson tz 
Sawyer, Grand Rapids, solicited the 
business for the General. They agreed 
'o furnish the board with a list of 
reinsurers and to release the board from 
contract if there is dissatisfaction with 
the showing made, from the standpoint 
% responsibility. They also offered to 
make an engineering survey of the prop- 
erties to fix present hazards, with a pos- 
sibility of re-rating on a lower basis. 


Roy Duftus To Speak At 
Maryland Meeting Oct. 24 


With education as the theme of the 
gathering, the annual convention of the 
Maryland Association of Insurance 
Agents, of which Joseph D. Lazenby, 
Annapolis, Md., is president, will be held 
at the Belvedere Hotel, Baltimore, on 
Thursday, October 24. The committee 
making the arrangements for the con- 
vention is headed by Guy T. Warfield, 
Jr., Baltimore, who is vice-president of 
the Third District. 

The convention will open at ten o’clock 
with addresses of welcome by Mr. War- 
field and Mayor Howard W. Jackson, 
the latter a member of the association. 
Mr. Lazenby will respond to these ad- 
dresses. Following the opening the 
morning will be divided into three twen- 
ty-minute educational sessions, each to 
be followed by a fifteen-minute quiz. 
Two similar sessions will be held in the 
afternoon. Election of officers and pres- 
entation of reports also will take place 
at the afternoon session. Final feature 
will be a banquet at night. One of the 
speakers will be Roy Duffus of Roches- 
ter. N. Y., nationally known agent. 

A meeting of the directors will be held 
on Wednesday, October 23, and the or- 
ganization meeting has been set for Fri- 


day, October 25. 


Joseph Froggatt Dies; 
Well Known Accountant 


HEADED FIRM IN NEW YORK CITY 





Did Much Work for Insurance Com- 
panies and Was Member of Several 
Insurance Organizations 


Froggatt, one of the leading 
insurance actuaries and accountants for 
many years, died last Saturday in La 


Jolla, Calif., after a year’s illness. He 


Je sseph 


was 72 years old and had his home in 
East Orange, N. J. He was the founder 
and president of the accounting and ac- 
tuarial firm of Joseph Froggatt & Co., 
Inc., 74 Trinity Place, New York City, 
Joseph Froggatt, Jr., is 
vice-president of the 


and his 
executive 
company. 

Born in England Mr. Froggatt came 
to this 


years old. 


son, 


same 


country when he was nineteen 
For several years he lived in 
East 
about forty years ago. He was in the 
insurance business sixteen years before 
founding his accounting business in 1912. 

Mr. Froggatt was a former president 


Chicago, but moved to Orange 


of the board of trustees of the Orange 
Memorial Hospital, a founder and for- 
mer president of the Columbian Club of 
East Orange, a former trustee of the 
Arlington Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
member of the Bankers Club, Casualty 
& Surety Club of New York, Casualty 
Actuarial Society, American Statistical 
Association, Insurance Society of New 
York, International Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters, Under- 
writers Golf Association, Institute of 
Certified Public Accountants of London, 
and Hope Lodge, 124, F. & A. M., of 
East Orange. 

Surviving Mr. Froggatt, in addition to 
his son, are his widow, Mrs. Sara Bond 
Froggatt, a daughter, Mrs. Scott Harris 
of East Orange; two grandsons, Joseph 
Froggatt, 3d, and Irving Froggatt, and 
three granddaughters, Miss Margaret 
Froggatt and the Misses Patricia and 
Elizabeth Harris, 


HARRISON JOINS PHOENIX 

Will H. Harrison, Jr., formerly with 
the Royal-Liverpool Groups at Chicago, 
has joined the Phoenix of Hartford in 
its Western department. He is to be 
in charge of development of inland ma- 
rine and special lines in the Middle 
Western states. He will be associated 
with Urban M. Lelli, general agent. 
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Western Bureau Holds 
Meeting in Atlanta 


ATTENDANCE MORE THAN USUAL 





President Herbert A. Clark Presides; 
Manager Porter Reports for Sprin- 
kled Risk Association 
Western Insurance Bureau 
annual meeting in Atlanta 
was not expected that any 
questions would come up 
sessions would be entirely 
harmonious. Thomas Watters, Jr., well 
known New York attorney, addressed 
the convention Wednesday and Russell 
D. Hobbs presented the report of the 
subscribers. The regular bureau meeting 
was held Thursday afternoon with Pres- 
ident Herbert A. Clark presiding. He 
gave an oral account of bureau activities 
since the last meeting and the various 
committees made their reports. The 
usual get-together dinner was held Wed- 
nesday for members and their guests, at 
which there were about seventy-five 

persons. 

Thursday morning the Western Sprin- 
kled Risk Association met, with Presi- 
dent L. P. Tremaine presiding. Man- 
ager George N. Porter made his report, 
which indicated marked progress of the 
association under his management. 

Mr. and Mrs, Myers Entertain 

Thursday afternoon members were en- 
tertained at Marietta, where a barbecue 
was given by Mr. and Mrs. Fred Myers. 
Mr. Myers is southeastern representa- 
tive of the Millers National. Tuesday 
was given over to sightseeing in and 
about Atlanta, a bridge tournament was 
provided for the ladies and after the 
meeting Thursday there was more sight- 
seeing. It was one of the most largely 
attended meetings the bureau has held 
in some time. 

Among those present were Executive 
Vice-President William B. Rearden, 
Vice-Presidents Archibald Kemp, Her- 
bert A, Clark, William E. Wollaeger and 
Herman Ambos, all of the Loyalty 
Group, with their wives; Frank J. Breen, 
president, Standard of New Jersey, and 


As the 
opened its 
October 1 it 
controversial 
and that the 


Mrs. Breen; President C. J. Schrup, 
Dubuque Fire & Marine, and Mrs. 
Schrup; J. S. Glidden, Clark J. Munn, 


T. A. Pettigrew, George Blum and Mar- 
vin L. Brownlow. 


MARINE OFFICE SPECIAL AGENT 

The Marine Office of America an- 
nounces the appointment of Burton P. 
Mansfield as special agent assigned to 
the Philadelphia service office located in 
the Independence Building. A native of 
Philadelphia, Mr. Mansfield attended the 
University of Pennsylvania and has been 
situated in the Philadelphia territory 
prior to his present assqciation with the 
Marine Office. 








Agents’ Report 
(Continued from Page 16) 


lead to the establishment of a college of 
property and liability insuranc: It was 
decided to invite the cooperation of the 
Association of University Teachers of In- 
surance to assist in developing this latter 
long-range aspect of the program. 
HOLC-SCA Contract 

“The committee spent some time in con- 
sidering recent objections advanced by 
some insurance commissioners to the con- 
tract between the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation and the Stock Company Asso- 
ciation. It was recognized that the prin- 
cipal grievance here was a lack of under 
standing of the true intent and purpos« 
of the contract. It was believed that a full 
explanation of just how this business was 
being handled, the machinery sect up to 
take care of this unusual situation and 
all the facts and circumstances surround- 
ing the movement would impress these 
commissioners with the fairness and legal 
ity of the enterprise 

“Therefore, the National Association 
will continue to work through its special 
committee with the 'HOLC and the SCA 
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FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 





Record Demand for Material from Na- 
tional Board to Aid in Countrywide 
Observation Next Week 
So great has been the demand for Fire 
Prevention Week material from the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters in 
New York that the board had to hire 
a horse and wagon late last week to 
carry the mail matter to the Church 
Street Post Office in New York City. 
For years boys have used hand trucks 
to get the package mail to the Post 
Office but this was impossible last week. 
Twice a day for several days the wagon 


loaded up on Gold Street side of the 
National Board building. 
Through “Safeguarding America 


\gainst Fire” the National Board some 
weeks ago informed over 40,000 insur- 
ance agents and brokers, fire chiefs, 


local chambers of commerce, railroads, 
fire prevention bureaus, etc., of various 
posters, stickers, model speeches, play- 
lets. booklets and advertisements which 
could be obtained at nominal cost to 
aid in local observances of Fire Pre- 
vention Week next week. An unprece- 
dented demand for this material fol- 
lowed, showing that every year a larger 
number of people are taking an active 
interest in fire prevention efforts. 


in attempting to bring about a 
understanding of the movement. 
Federal Bureaus 
“There was also before the committee 
other insurance movements by certain Fed- 
eral burcaus wherein reports were re- 
ceived by the committee of negotiations 
which indicated that there was a_ con- 
stantly growing and better understanding 
by these government instrumentalities of 
the place the agents of the country occupy 
in the business of insurance. So far as 
was revealed, there is no claim made by 
any bureau of the non-necessity of agency 
service where insurance was required. 
“There is a disposition on the part of 


greatcr 


some to argue that the Government can 
get along without any insurance at all. 
Upon this question the Executive Com 
mittee will use its utmost influence to 


counteract any such conclusion. 


Industrial Fire Insurance 

was before the committee the opera- 
concern in the South with a set-up 
whereby fire insurance premiums might be paid 


m the same basis as industrial life insurance 
premiums are paid—by small weekly or monthly 
payments The committee could do no more 


receive t} 
favorable or 
could be further inve 
1dministration 


Rate Change Information 
+} 


discussion and postpone any 
unfavorable until the matter 
stigated by the incoming 


ly ever i ere held a meeting of the 
executive committee when there is not before 

a question as to boards or bureaus, particu- 
larly rate-making ones, publishing changes in 
without giving the agents any advance 
knowledge of such a movement. The committee 
recognized it to be an embarrassing situation 
for agents first to receive this kind of informa- 
tion from the themselves or from the 
publi matter has been a source 
f{ irritation to the agents for a number of 
years [he committee expressed itself as un- 
ible to understand why the sales force of the 
business were frequently the last to know about 


“Sear 


rates 
1 


assureds 


This 





press. 





ich changes taking place. The committee 
expressed no loss of confidence in the con- 
ference system, but deplored its apparent in- 
applicability to this change in rate and form 
tuation, 
Financed Automobiles 
“On the question of insurance on financed 


1utomobiles, to which a considerable amount. of 
ittention has been given by the Association 
during the past year, there was not sufficient 
information before the committee of any new 
proposed plan warranting any further discussion 
other than the expressed hope that the National 
Automobile Underwriters Association would con- 
tinue its effort to find a solution that would be 


and just to all parties concerned. 
Uniform Agents Licensing Law 
“The committee discussed at some length 
the pending problem of attempting to bring 
forth a uniform agents licensing law. Explana- 


tions were made of the respective views of the 
casualty and urety companies, the general 


agents and the brokers on a counter-signature 


section of such a law. It was recognized that 
the work which had been going on along this 
line for the past year was not yet completed 
and it was hoped that a continuation of con- 
ferences might result in bringing this con- 
troversial question to a successful termination 
by the time of the meeting of the Insurance 
Commissioners convention in New York in 
December. It was the thought of some mem- 


bers of the committee that in order to bring 
forth such an agreement it would be necessary 
to make concessions on both sides.” 


Marks 30th Anniversary 
With National Fire Group 





Bachrach 
MAXWELL 


SIDNEY T. 


Sidney Thornton Maxwell, executive 
vice-president of the companies of the 
National Fire Group, on October 1 ob- 
served his thirtieth anniversary with the 
group, 

Prior to joining the National’s home 
office staff Mr. Maxwell was a fieldman 
for a number of years for Trezevant & 
Cochran, general agency at Dallas, 
Texas, then and now one of the com- 
panies’ Southwestern managers. He en- 
tered the direct employ of the National 
on October 1, 1910, and moved to Hart- 
ford the first of January, 1911, being 
given the title of executive special agent. 
He was successively elected assistant 
secretary, secretary, vice-president and 
executive vice-president of companies of 
the group. 

Mr. Maxwell is a director of the four 
companies of the National Fire Group, 
chairman of the board of the Mechanics 
Savings Bank of Hartford and a mem- 
ber of the board of the Electric Bond 
and Share Company of New York. He 
is a member of the Wampanoag Country 
Club, the Hartford Golf Club, the Hart- 
ford Club and the Recess Club of New 
York. 

Kietzman Address 

(Continued from Page 1) 
to eliminate the middleman’s profit be- 
cause the agent’s service was unsatis- 
factory, 

“We must wake up and realize that the 
public does not regard any business sys- 
tem as sacred. The institution of insur- 
ance must justify its survival by effi- 
ciently dispensing indemnity against po- 
tential and actual loss. Both agents and 
companies are charged with the respon- 
sibility of continually striving to reduce 
the cost of all forms of insurance to a 
minimum, to the end that the benefits 
of protection will be distributed to larger 
numbers, with broader coverage to each 
individual. 

“To carry out this mandate, acquisi- 
tion costs must be maintained at a de- 
fensible level. The insuring public wants 
its indemnity in solvent and stable in- 
surance companies, and it can be con- 
vinced that those company and agency 
services, which contribute toward loss 
prevention and safety work, are justifi- 
able. The commission paid to the agent 
who earns it, by helping the public to 
buy insurance intelligently, will not be 
questioned, but, when commissions equal 
or exceed one-third of the premium, we 
are bound to face legislative rate and 
commission inquiries, or the public will 
find other sources for securing the pro- 
tection it requires. 

Value of Trade Associations 

“Each individual agent must assume a 


personal responsibility to so egyin 4; 

self that he can discharge the Peat 
bilities of an insurance counsellor 8 
clients with distinction. There can be R 
substitute for individual initiative Bie 
there are limits to the individual soni, 
efforts which can only be effectively and 
economically dealt with through th 

pooled efforts of trade associations Sonn 
worthy causes must be defended against 
attack from within and without, What 
is even more important, high ethical 
standards and progressive long range 
policies require the highest type of lead. 
ership. This type of leadership can be 
developed only through the democratic 
processes of state and national agency 
groups. 

“An imposing list of accomplishments, 
under the guidance of a large number 
of able leaders, stands to the credit of 
agents’ associations. The public, the 
companies, and even non-member agents, 
have shared in the benefits which hay 
accrued. 

Local Boards Key to Better 
Public Opinion 

“The vital issues which confront agents 
today cannot be successfully met unless 
agency organizations can enlist the ac- 
tive participation of all representative 
agents. Politicians know that they must 
organize effectively in the precincts and 
wards to win elections in the state and 
nation; by the same token, the local 
city and county boards are the founda- 
tion of the state and national associa- 
tions. The developments of the last ten 
vears clearly indicate that local boards 
are the key to securing a better public 
opinion toward insurance. Local boards 
provide an opportunity for the agents 
in the community to get to know each 
other, Many local boards have organ- 
ized credit exchanges which have paid 
dividends. Some of the larger problems 
faced by the state and national associa- 
tions can even be solved locally. The 
Bergen County (N. J.) Board, for exam- 
ple, has done a better job in eliminating 
incompetent agents than any other sec- 
tion of the country. 

Educational Leadership 

“The educational activities sponsored 
by local groups and by the National As- 
sociation are necessary steps in develop- 
ing better merchandising methods, but 
they could be made more practical under 
the guidance of professional educators. 
A more comprehensive knowledge of in- 
surance is quite important but the agent 
who does not have an efficient office sys- 
tem may not find the time to apply his 
newly acquired knowledge and profit by 
it. Better coordination of these educa- 
tional activities will be made possible by 
the expansion of organization member- 
ships, particularly in the local commun 
ties. 

“The Virginia association has demon- 
strated the value of consultation with 
other trade groups, This is a compara- 
tively new field for building good-will. 
It should be a fertile field because mer- 
chants and manufacturers are on com: 
mon ground with agents in meeting to 
day’s complexities. An exchange of ideas 
between agents and other business 
groups cannot fail to be mutually help- 
ful and should be encouraged. The proc- 
ess of educating and counseling with 
buyer groups should be one of the m- 
portant new fields for agency associa- 
tion activity. — 

“Every insurance agent who is inter 
ested in securing his future must not 
only improve his own performance as an 
agent, but he shares a responsibility to 
elevate the performance of his fellow 
agents. This latter responsibility cat 
only be discharged by joining and ac 


tively supporting his local, state and 
National Association and by inducing 
others to do likewise. The insurance 


business enjoys good health in those 
states which have representative ass 
ciations, because the public is better 
served.” 


OCEAN MARINE ENTERS VA 

The Ocean Marine, a British com 
pany, has entered Virginia with prince 
pal office at Richmond. Its representa 
tive there is yet to be appointed. 
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ACCIDENT AND CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WINTERTHUR, SWITZERLAND 
111 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 


United States Branch 
CONDENSED 


STATEMENT 
DECEMBER 31, 1939 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


U. S. Government Bonds . . . .. . . $1,923,063.00 
Other Bomds. . . . «© « «-0 © «© « © 1,476,261.00 
Crt s+ «© + eee % + we se we wee 144,487.00 
GO ST ee eee 650,146.24 
re 
Reserves: LIABILITIES 
Voluntary Contingency ... . . »« $ 309,763.57 
Other Liabilities . . . . . . «© «© © = 1,384,193.67 
Statutory Deposit with 
New York ... . $ 850,000.00 
Net Surplus over 
Deposit ... . . 1,650,000.00 


Policy Holders’ Surplus . . ... . . 2,500,000.00 
ee a «+ és ees « « ee eee 


Bonds and Stocks owned are valued in accordance with requirements of New 
York State Insurance Department and National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. Securities carried in above Statement at $1,366,094.76 are deposited 
as required by law. 

On the basis of December 31st, 1939 market quotations for all bonds and stocks 
owned this Company’s total admitted assets would be increased to $4,264,793.24 
and Voluntary Contingency Reserve to $380,599.57. 


All Assets in this Statement are held, in their entirety, for protection of United 
States Branch of the Company and its Policyholders and Creditors. 


INVESTED ASSETS 


54.27% U. S. Government Bonds 
41.65% Other Bonds; 4.08% Stocks 
NEAL BASSETT, U.S. Manager 
OGDEN DAVIDSON, U. S. Assistant Manager 


CHARLES A. BARKIE, U. S. Assistant Manager 
OWEN F. A. HIGGOTT, U. S. Branch Treasurer 
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War Risk Rates Are Increased on 
Africa, Asia and Australia Risks 


Following announcement that Japan 
had joined the Berlin-Rome Axis ma- 
rine underwriters in this country have 


increased war risk insurance rates on 
shipments between ports in the Western 
hemisphere and Africa, Asia and Aus- 
tralia. War risk rates on imports to this 
hemisphere from Africa, excluding via 
Mediterranean and all Red Sea and Gulf 
of Aden ports, and also excluding French 
and Italian possessions, are 1%% on 
United States flag vessels and 4% on 
other flag vessels. On exports the rate 
is 2% on United States flag vessels and 
4% on others. 

On shipments to and from Australasia 
via the Cape of Good Hope the rates 
are 2% on U. S. flag and 5% 
on others. Via Panama or trans-Pacific 
the import rate is %4% on U. S. vessels 
and the export rate 344%. On other flag 
vessels the import and export rate is 
for war risk insurance to 


vessels 


cA. Rates 


Heavy Loss on Yachts Hit 
By Heavy Winds at Chicago 


Chicago 


Coast guard headquarters at 
have estimated the loss to twenty-six 
private vachts torn from their moorings 


September 24 by gales reaching a ve- 


locity of over forty miles an hour, to be 


in the neighborhood of $250,000. A num- 
ber of boats were dashed to pieces after 
drageine their mooring anchors out of 
protected harbors. 


MARINE COURSE OPENS OCT. 3 
The Insurance Society of New York 
started its ocean marine course Octo- 
ber 3. The instructors include James 


Christie, Wm. Stake & Co.; J. S. Gil- 
bertson, marine secretary, Hartford 
Fire: Thorn Birdseye, American Marine 
Insurance Syndicates; Leonard J. Mat- 


teson, New York bar; Oliver J. Dufour, 
American Marine Insurance Syndicates ; 
Arnold W. Knauth, New York bar, and 
Hugh A. Mullins, Association of Average 
Adjusters 


James R. manager of the 
agency department of the Automobile 
and Standard Fire insurance companies, 
was tendered a farewell dinner at the 
Wampanoag Country Club, Hartford, on 
the evening of September 27, prior to 
his departure to Cleveland where he is 


to be marine manager for the state. 
About fifty were present. Clarence T. 
Hubbard, secretary, was toastmaster. 


Talks were delivered by Vice-Presidents 
=. J. Perrin, Jr. Olaf Nordeng and 
D. R. Sibley. Mr. Donovan pre- 
sented with a wrist watch. 


was 


HEADS WINNIPEG INSTITUTE 

James J. Milne, joint manager at 
Winnipeg of the Royal Exchange, was 
named president of the Insurance Insti- 
Winnipeg at its recent annual 
meeting. fhcers are honorary 
president, R. P. Simpson; vice-presi- 
dent, D. Bruce Murray; secretary, G. E. 
Budden; treasurer, C. R. Francis. Rob- 
ert Lynch Stailing, Toronto manager of 
the Sun Insurance Group, addressed the 
meeting on the value of _ technical 


education 





tute of 
Othe r 


PHILA. BANQUET ON FEB. 10 
Due to a conflict of dates the annual 
banquet of the Insurance Society of 
Philadelphia will be held Monday eve- 
ning, February 10, 1941, at the Penn 
Athletic Club, Philadelphia, instead of 
the date previously announced. 


Australasia via Suez is quoted only on 
application. Practically the same rates 
apply to shipments to and from the East 
and Far East including Manchukuo and 
excluding all ports west of India and 
excluding South Pacific islands east of 
150 degrees. 

On shipments to Burma, India, Straits 
Settlements, Thailand, China, Indo-China 
the rates apply only where the China 
warranty is used. Where by special 
agreement the China warranty is waived 
14% additional will be charged for ship- 
ments via Cape and 1% additional for 
shipments via Panama or trans-Pacific. 

An increasing volume of traffic to and 
from the Far East is now being handled 
by United States ships and the differ- 
ential in their favor in war risk rates 
will probably result in further gains for 
American vessels. There are now heavy 
shipments moving to this country from 
the Dutch East Indies. 


Leroy A. Waite Joins 
Jones & Whitlock, Inc. 


Jones & Whitlock, Inc - of New York 
announces that Leroy A. Waite has 
joined the organization as_ production 
manager. Mr. Waite is particularly well 
equipped to handle his task, in view of 


his training and experience, having 


spent many years with the Travelers 

of Hartford in a similar capacity. 
Jones & Whitlock, Inc., was estab- 

lished in 1840 and is now celebrating 


its 100th anniversary. The organization 
is equipped to handle all inland marine, 
fire, casualty and automobile lines 


FEDERAL REPORTS EARNINGS 


The Federal Insurance Co. reports 
earnings for the first half of this vear 
of $2.07 a share, comnared with $2.01 
for the first six months of 1939. The 


Federal is owned by interests affiliated 


with Chubb & Son. 


New York Ins. Society 
Opens Fall Courses 


PINK AND HUBBARD SPEAKERS 


President King Urges Young Men Not 
to Defer Studies Because of Draft; 
Beyer Awards Many Prizes 


The New York Insurance Society held 
its opening meeting of the 1940-41 insur- 
ance educational courses Monday noon 
in the Great Hall of the New York State 
Chamber of Commerce Building, 65 Lib- 
erty Street. For several years these ex- 
ercises have been staged in this magnifi- 
cent room, the walls covered with por- 
traits of men who have attained great 
success in this country in statesmanship 
or business. John J. King, president of 
the society, and also president of the 
Hooper - Holmes Bureau, Inc., presided 
and speakers included Insurance Super- 
intendent Louis H. Pink of New York, 
Secretary Clarence T. Hubbard of the 
Automobile of Hartford, and Secretary 
Edward R. Hardy. 

Walter F. Beyer, chairman of the com- 
mittee on prizes and also vice-president 
of the Home of New York, awarded a 
long list of prizes earned by students in 
the examinations held last April. Mr. 
Hardy, commenting upon growth of in- 
terest in the society, later said that more 
money was distributed in prizes on Mon- 
day than the total income of the society 
amounted to thirty-nine years ago. These 
prizes do not come out of the society’s 
income but are all donated by insurance 
executives and organizations. 

Gildersleeve Memorial 

Names of all prize-winners except two 
were published a few weeks ago. Mr. 
Beyer announced that the William E. 
Gildersleeve Memorial Prize had been 
awarded to Herbert F. Eggert of Chubb 
& Son. This prize is given by friends 
in memory of Mr. Gildersleeve of the 
Fireman’s Fund, who died early this 
year, and the winner is selected on the 
basis of marks received in society courses 
plus intelligence, personality, appearance 
and general likelihood of success in busi- 
ness. As Mr. Beyer called the prize 
winners to receive their checks it was 
very evident that employes of Chubb & 
Son were gaining a large proportion of 
honors. 

The Nichols award was presented to 
Tames H. Richards, Jr., of Johnson & 
Higgins for his essay on “Countersigna- 
ture and Resident Agency Laws,” a sub- 
ject of wide interest at the present time. 

In closing Mr. Beyer expressed his 





Conditional Purchaser Not Sole 
Owner of Automobile Destroyed 


The purchaser of an automobile turned 
in another car as part payment and gave 
the seller two notes for $500, signed by 
himself and his wife. The notes recited 
that title did not pass until principal and 
interest were paid. The notes never were 
paid, On the same day the purchaser 
applied to the State of Illinois for a cer- 
tificate of title covering the car, which 
stated that it was subject to a lien of 
$500 in favor of the seller. The certifi- 
cate was issued reciting the existence 
of the conditional sale lien. Two days 
later the purchaser took a fire policy 
from the Fidelity-Phenix Fire for a year, 


the policy warranting that there was 
no encumbrance on the car. Several 
months later the automobile was de- 


stroyed by fire, and the company was 


duly notified of the loss. Six weeks 
later the seller wrote to the company 
that it held a lien on the car for $500 
and requesting to be advised of any 
settlement. Payment of the claim was 
refused and the company tendered the 


purchaser the premium of $4.75. The 
purchaser sued to recover on the pol- 
icy. The defense was breach of the 
encumbrance warranty and that plaintiff 
was not, as stated, unconditional and 
sole owner of the car, but that title 


remained in the seller. Judgment for 
plaintiff was rendered for $450 and the 
company apnealed, 
Policy Rendered Void 

The Illinois Appellate Court, Stallings 
v. Fidelity-Phenix Fire, 28 N. E. 2d 322, 
reversed the judgment, holding that the 
defense pleaded by the company was a 
bar to recovery. The sole ownership 
condition, it is settled, is reasonable and 
valid and its breach is a bar to recov- 


ery on the policy in the absence of 
vaiver or estoppel. Plaintiff as pur- 
chaser under a conditional sales con- 


tract was not the unconditional and sole 
owner of the car within the policy pro- 
visions. The breach of these provisions 
rendered the policy void. 

No waiver was pleaded. Although 
plaintiff had an insurable interest in the 
car, the court said, he made no attempt 
to insure that interest. The fact that 


there was no written application for the. 


policy did not make the provisions in 
question the statements of the insurer 
and not of the insured. “These provi- 
sions were part and parcel of the con- 
tract and binding on plaintiff and de- 
fedant. A person who accepts and re- 
tains the possession of an insurance 
policy is bound to know its contents.” 


. . ae 
appreciation for the wholehearted 
operation given by company executing 
who were invited to donate prizes i. 
said the leaders in insurance welcome the 
opportunity to show their interest na 
education by becoming donors of pri 4 

The meeting opened and closed with 
the singing of America led by Pree 
dent King, who urged young aul 
insurance not to postpone their educs, 
tion because of possibility of being draft. 
ed into national service. He termed i 
shortsighted to defer studies and Cited 
figures to show that there is very per 
probability of any particular person be 
ing drafted in the coming year; and 7 
large probability of advancement jn in 
surance for those who have successfully 
completed Insurance Society courses i 
was again stated that tuition fees will 
be refunded in full to all who May be 
called into the army this Fall or Winter 
Registration for courses of the society 
has been extended through the close 
of the present week. , 

Insurance Superintendent Pink said 
the insurance business is grateful to the 
New York Insurance Society for jt 
valuable educational contributions, Those 
who are willing to make themselves pro- 
ficient in their work will surely receive 
recognition. He also expressed gratif- 
cation that members of the New York 
Insurance Department are taking an jp. 
creased interest in courses of the society. 


Hubbard on Value of Education 


Mr. Hubbard in his address stated 
that the individual engaged in any diy- 
sion of the insurance business could look 
upon insurance education from two im 
portant points of view—first, for what 
it can mean in dollars and cents to the 
individual, and secondly and more im 
portant, what it produces in the way 
of joy, satisfaction and the kick One got 
out of his work in realizing that he 
understood his business in fulfilling the 
serious obligation assumed. Using Ben 
jamin Franklin’s axiom, “An investment 
in knowledge pays the best interest.” 

“The complications of insurance have 
become so great that no one engaged in 
the business runs the danger of being 
over-informed. Whether in the field or 
in the home office, insurance calls for 
constant and consistent self-education’ 
he said. 

He pointed out that in the present 
day, inexhaustive information is a 
able to everyone on nearly every com 
ceivable subject and that there never 
Was a time when so many useful facts 
could be obtained for the mere asking. 
_ He cited many actual cases where de- 
ficiency in insurance knowledge pro 
duced serious difficulties and demon- 
strated by means of many references 
that the trend is unmistakably towards 
acquiring a rather complete knowledge 
of insurance and to have to sustain and 
improve such an understanding if one 
is to fulfill his place in the insurance 
world in keeping with the responsibility 
assumed. 

“We are in an era of research and 
a period of the dissemination of prat- 
tical and useful facts of guiding impor 
tance, such as the published results oi 
various polls, the recent reports on pop- 
ulation shifts, on long range weather 
forecasting and unlimited data available 
on almost every conceivable subject, al 
of which is an important blessing 0 
democracy in being advised of truthful 
facts and that this includes the avail 
ability of educational data to all insur 
ance students.” 





“P’s” and “Q’s” in Fire Ins. 

Watch your P’s and Q’s is an old 
saying and it has special significance @ 
insurance, according to a company exect 
tive. Specifically, to the intelligent buy- 
er of coverage these well known initials 
stand for protection and quality throug 
insurance offered by capital stock fire 
companies. He also knows that when 
he deals with a local agent who displays 
the standard protection trade mark his 
insurance will be placed in those comp* 
nies which give protection beyond que 
tion. 
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Successfully 
Courses, | . : : 
n fees wil | New Appointments Announced at Staff Dinner Include Harold 
no , . 
0 way be A McKay as Superintendent of Agents, R. W. McClaske 
r W inter ’ y 
ar ha as General Manager at 55 John Street Branch 
Pink eu The Travelers has completed its per- staff. Thereafter Mr. McKay success- 
teful ote conent organization in the casualty fully handled managerial assignments in 
i for & [fare New York City following the Syracuse, St.Paul Montreal and Rect 


ions. Those 
selves pro. 
ely receive 
sed gratif.- 
New York 
king an in- 
the society 


wirement of Vice-President John Mc- 
ley and the death of Manager John 
Gossett. The new appointments were 
ymounced at a dinner to the company’s 
af in the metropolitan area at the 
Hotel Roosevelt on the evening of Octo- 


home office agency staff where he stayed 
for about ten years. During his service 
as assistant superintendent of agencies 
Mr. McKay visited every branch office 
of the company in the United States 
and Canada numerous times. He is con- 
; sidered well fitted to supervise the fur- 
lucation 
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HAROLD A. McKAY ROBERT W. McCLASKEY 


ber 2, which was attended by a large ther development of the Travelers’ busi- 





y towards B wmber of home office officials, chief ess in the casualty lines in the metro- 
cnowledge f among them being President L. Edmund politan New York area. He will repre- 
istain and Mf Zacher. The changes made are as fol- sent the company on the New York City 
ig if one HF lows: r Casualty Agency Committee and also 
insurance Harold A. McKay, who for the past UP" various matters connected with the 
yonsibility ~ years Fos ae assisting Me Mn. Acquisition Cost Conference. 
arch and Ginley and has been serving as general McClaskey and Parker 20-Year Men 
of prac: fee of 55 1 Mag nr ye S — of- Mr. McClaskey joined the Travelers in 
1g impor BF scunced - an soe tte. + seo o ppt an- 1919 after successful business and selling 
results of & i. the Bas eg en R ewe experience in several parts of the coun- 
son PO HB MClask en a area. obert oe He has served the company in 
weather askey has been appointed general [ndianapolis, as manager at Louisville, 
available — of casualty lines at > John as assistant manager at Philadelphia, and 
bject, all ‘treet, assisted by Dean M. Parker as as manager, indemnity lines, at 55 John 
essing of bie of workmen’s compensation, lia~ Street for ten years before being ap- 
truthful Rand pe automobile lines, Elmer L. pointed manager, all casualty lines, at 
he avail- Milton mg manager of indemnity lines, the Forty-second Street branch. Mr. 
all insur- and pho — N wens “4 gp Ba ge McClaskey is well and popularly known 
ae . = oo PS ark aS in insurance circles in New York and 
nager of the brokerage division. his appointment as general manager at 
_ Norman M. Paul was announced as 55 John Street is expected to meet with 
e Ins. successor to Mr. McClaskey in the posi- universal approval. Among his qualities 
;' lion of casualty manager of the com- he is a polished speaker whose talks 
; an old & pany’s Forty-second Street office. James sparkle with wit and enthusiasm. 
icance it & Beattie who has been manager of the Dean M. Parker, who assumes the 
ly exectl brokerage division in the 55 John Street position so long and ably filled by John 
ent buy- § office, has been made casualty manager E. Gossett, has been with the Travelers 
n initials of the Travelers’ large office at Cleve- for twenty years. He has had long 
— land, experience in “°* metropolitan area, 
ocK ‘ San Francisco. Mr. Parker also served 
at when Harold A. McKay's Background the company in Minneapolis, Los An- 
displays Mr, McKay has been with the com- geles, Oakland; was manager at Denver 
nark his § pany for more than twenty years and and later manager at Dayton. Recently 
> compe & "8 a thorough knowledge of the casu- he has been manager at Cleveland, O. 


He brings to his new post wide experi- 


nd ques & alty business, having served on the coun- 
(Continued on Page 37) 


ter before being transferred to the field 

















99 John Street 
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Reserve for Losses . 
All Other Liabilities 





RE-INSURANCE CoO. | 


Robert C. Ream, President 


DECEMBER 3lst, 1939 
Voluntary Contingency Reserve 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 


NOTE: Sccurities carried at $361,062.50 in the 
above statemcnt are deposited as required by law. 


CASUALTY « FIDELITY » SURETY 
Re-Insurance 


New York 


$2,000,000.00 
4,925,022.53 
500,000.00 
4,411,967.35 
2,659,228.69 
14,496,218.57 




















Multi-split Comp. 
Rate Plan Favored 


MOST STATES APPROVE OF IT 





Effort Will Be Made by Nat'l Council 
to Have It in Effect Next Dec. 31 
When Manual Is Revised 





committee of the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance has 
reported that the miulti-split experience 
rating plan has been found acceptable in 
states representing approximately 70% of 
the workmen’s compensation insurance 
volume. Since last January the plan has 
been submitted to the several state in- 
surance departments and to the inde- 
pendent bureaus for their preliminary 
consideration, with the understanding 
that when and if it has been found gen- 
erally acceptable the plan will be sub- 
mitted formally for approval. All but six 
states to which the plan was submitted 
have indicated that the plan is acceptable 
to them and in the remaining six the 
subject is still under consideration, 
Manner of Application 

The committee on rates mct Septemb>r 
26 and unanimously adopted a_ resolution 
that the plan be filed for approval in the 
several states in conjunction with the 
next annual rate revision, effective on or 
after December 31, 1940. It has been 
proposed that the new plan shall apply to 
new or renewal policies. 

Features of the p'an are its greater 
responsiveness of recent experience; its 
simplicity in the treatment of losses and 
its stress on the frequency rather than 
the severity of accidents. 


The rates 


MAY WRITE LIABILITY 


Question Raised in Minnesota as to Life 
Company’s Authority Settled by 
Attorney General 
Since 1890 the Travelers has been au- 
thorized to write life and accident in- 
in Minnesota, and from 1925 


surance 
until now the company’s certificates of 
authority in that state have included 
health, automobile and other liability 


and workmen’s compensation. The ques- 
tion arose whether a life company had 
the right to issue automobile liability 
policies. On request of the Insurance 
Commissioner the attorney general’s of- 
fice issued an opinion to the effect that 
long practice, with the acquiescence of 
the Insurance Department, entitles life 
companies to write public liability auto- 
mobile insurance in Minnesota even 
though there may be some doubt as to 
the exact intent of the law in the matter. 





THYSELIUS HONORED BY CLUB 

Albert E. Thyselius, Hooper-Holmes 
Bureau supervisor in charge of Newark 
territory, was paid high tribute by mem- 
bers of the Spring Brook Country Club 
of Morristown, N. J., last Saturday eve- 
ning. As 1940 president of the club Mr. 
Thyselius is doing a good job and in 
appreciation the membership presented 
him with a golf bag and traveling case. 


Louis A. Mills Elected 
Secretary of the Ass’n 


SUCCEEDS F. R. JONES IN POST 





Has Been Identified with Organization 
End of Casualty Insurance for Past 
Twenty-two Years 





Louis A. Mills, for twenty-two years 
prominently identified with the organi- 


zation activities of the casualty insur- 


has been elected secre- 


business, 


ance 





LOUIS A. MILLS 

tary of the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives, a well earned pro- 
motion. He succeeds F. Robertson Jones, 
for many years secretary of the Asso- 
ciation and who now becomes secretary 
emeritus. Mr. Jones’ election as secre- 
tary emeritus and Mr. Mills’ election as 
the active secretary occurred at the reg- 
ular September meeting of the associa- 
tion’s executive committee. 

A native New Yorker Mr. Mills is a 
lawyer by profession. He studied at the 
New York Law School, was admitted to 
the bar of both New York and New 
Jersey, and for a number of years prac- 
ticed in both states. When the United 
States entered the World War he en- 
listed in the Army and was being trained 
for a second lieutenant’s commission at 
Richmond, Va., when the war ended 
Upon leaving the service he began his 
career in the casualty insurance field. 

Mr. Mills’ first position was with the 
Workmen’s Compensation Publicity Bu- 
reau, of which Mr. Jones was the head 
He continued actively with that bureau 
until its functions were absorbed by the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Ex- 
ecutives, then newly established. Mr 
Mills continued his work under the new 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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Years of 1 idelity & Depos sit Co. P rogress 

Difficulties Surmounted in Launching the Company in 1890; Edwin 

| Warfield, Its Founder, a Great Pioneer in Corporate Suretyship; 

Charles R. Miller Only Living Member of Original Official Staff 
By Wallace L. Clapp and 8. C. Doolittle 

IFTY years ago one of the coun- 1890, subscriptions for $200,000 had been : size, Public authorities sometimes doyly. 
try’s greatest surety companies, Obtained and the company opened for ed the wisdom and even their power t 
.. ilelite aud Desosit. was cettine business in tiny quarters at 7 North Cal- accept the company’s bonds and wen 
the Fidelity and ef aes - vert Street. out of their way to find an excuse for 
under way as the first organization of Geneneh Deine Sint Pendies hesitation. The company was obliged 
its kind in the state of Maryland, and in many instances to secure the per- 


the third of its kind in the United States. 
It is, at this time, 


in the 


therefore, appropriate 
midst of the 


to look back over the 


company’s golden 
anniversary 
pages of history and review some of the 


this 


year, 


milestones in the career of pioneer 
bonding organization. 

The prime 
the F. & D. 
tinguished 
oldest 


active 


mover in the founding of 
was Edwin Warfield, a dis- 
scion of one of Maryland’s 
Warfield had been 


local political circles for several 


families. Mr 


time he conceived the 


years and at the 


idea of organizing a company to engage 


in the bonding business he was com- 


pleting a term as Surveyor of the Port 
to which post he had been 
After 
most 


of Baltimore, 
appointed by President Cleveland. 


interesting several of Baltimore’s 


business men in his proposi- 
Warfield secured a charter un- 


incorporation 


influential 
tion, Mr. 
der the 
Maryland, 


Loan 


laws of 
“Fidelity 
Baltimore 


general 
incorporating the 
Company of 


and Trust 


City 
Succeeds Despite Opposition 
When he 
Maryland 
1890, 


enlarged and perpetuated, he 


subsequently went to the 


legislature at its session in 


to have the new company’s powers 


met with 


strong opposition. But after a long and 


bitter struggle in which he played a lead- 
ing role, the act was passed in the clos- 
creating the 


Mary- 


ing days of the session, 


“Fidelity and Deposit Company of 


land.” The word “Trust” had been elim- 
inated because, at that time, there was 
developing a strong anti-trust feeling 
throughout the country—a feeling which 
eventually resulted in the passage of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 

With their first battle won, Mr. War- 


field and his associates then turned their 
attention to raising the necessary capi- 
tal with which to get their new company 


under way. Here again they encoun- 
tered many difficulties. The business 
and financial men of Baltimore had grave 
doubts as to the feasibility of such a 
project and many of them were out- 
spoken in their belief that a company 
which hoped to make a living out of 
“selling” a service which could be ob- 
tained for nothing from private individ- 
uals was doomed to failure from the very 


start 
With great difficulty the company’s 
ounders managed to obtain subscriptions 


for $100,000 but there they bogged down 
ind for a while the fate of the company 
hung in the balance. Finally Joseph R 


Stonebraker, one of the incorporators, 


ecured the interest of J. Herman Bosler, 
1 wealthy resident of Carlisle, Pa., who 
not only subscribed for a large block of 
tock himself, but persuaded several of 


iriends to do likewise. By June 2, 


General Clinton P. Paine, who had 
subscribed to the largest amount of stock 
of any individual in Maryland, was elect- 


ed the company’s first president, and 
Lloyd L. Jackson was made first vice- 
president. Originator of the project, 


Edwin Warfield, was named second vice- 
president and general manager. George 
W. Bishop was elected treasurer and 
Herman E. Bosler, son of the man whose 
financial support had played such an im- 
portant part in getting the company 
started, was made secretary. 

General 
years as 
subsequently 
vestment company, 


Paine served for only three 
president, then resigned and 
formed a banking and in- 
but continued as a 
member of the F. & D.’s executive com- 
mittee. He was succeeded for a brief 
period by Lloyd L. Jackson, who in turn 
was succeeded on January 11, 1893, by 
Edwin Warfield. 

It is interesting to note that, of the 
early important incorporators of the Fi- 
delity and Deposit, Edwin Warfield, Jr., 
son of the founder of the company, is 
a member of its present board of di- 
rectors. Harry C. Black, son of H. 
Crawford Black, one of Mr. Warfield’s 
staunchest supporters, is a director and 
member of the company’s executive com- 
mittee. W. Bladen Lowndes, son of 
Lloyd Lowndes, Republican Governor of 
Maryland from 1895 to 1899, is now 
chairman of the board and member of 
the executive committee. Gustavus Ober, 
son of Robert Ober, is a vice-president 
of the company and a member of the 
executive committee and board of direc- 
tors, and Edward M. Biddle, a grandson 
of J. Herman Bosler, Carlisle, Pa., whose 
financial support was so instrumental in 
getting the company started, is a di- 
rector, 


Corporate Suretyship Developed Slowly 


The situation confronting the new 
company at the start was anything but 
encouraging. There was little or no de- 
mand for corporate suretyship, either in 
Maryland or in any of the other states. 
What little business development work 
that had been done was confined to a 
few points and to a very select class of 
business. The average business man 
seemed to be as reluctant to part with 
his money in buying protection against 
the possible dishonesty of his employes 
as he was in parting with it by way of 
investment in the new company. 


Interestingly, the largest writer of cor- 


porate surety bonds at that time was 
the American Surety Co. of New York, 
which had been in business since 1884. 


In 1890 its capital was $1,000,000 and its 


revenue from the risks assumed in that 
year was about $400,000, of which only 
one-half came from outside its home 


state of New York. The Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty Co. of New York, the oldest com- 
pany in the surety business prior to 
1890, had done very little business, its 
premium income in 1889 being only ap- 
proximately $200,000. The Guaranty Co. 
of North America, a Canadian company, 
was the only other surety company op- 





CHARLES R. 
_Fifth President of the F. & D. 


MILLER 


erating in the United States prior to 
1890, but its volume was negligible. 
A Study in Contrasts 

So when the Fidelity and Deposit 
opened its offices in the late Spring of 
1890 the capital invested in the surety 
business was about $1,500,000 and the 
total premium receipts probably did not 
reach $1,000,000. Indicative of the great 
growth of this industry since those pio- 
neering days, the stock companies which 
today are writing fidelity and surety 
bonds along with their other lines of 
business have between $300,000,000 and 
$350,000,000 capital assets, and in 1929, 
perhaps the peak production year, they 
wrote more than $100,000,000 in fidelity 
and surety bond premiums. 


Warfield Not Easily Discouraged 


However, in the early days of cor- 
porate suretyship the business was slow 


in materializing; no one would have 
dared predict that the volume would ever 
reach such heights as it did in 1929. 
But Edwin Warfield, the founder of the 
Fidelity and Deposit, was a man not 
easily discouraged. Of indomitable will 
and courage, he was willing to stake his 
whole life’s work and prospects upon 


convincing an incredulous business world 
that there was really a necessity for a 
business which appeared to be founded 
on a paradox—that its success depended 
on the mistakes and failures of men. 
Edwin Warfield was heard to say in 
1892 that he would not be satisfied until 
his company wrote $500,000 in premiums 
a year. He has now been dead for 


twenty years, but he lived long enough 
to see the F. & D. write that amount 
of premiums each month out of the 
twelve. 


When Directors Acted as Co-sureties 

Not long after it started writing busi- 
ness the company found that its limited 
capital made it difficult and embarrassing 
to handle bonds of any considerable 


sonal indemnification of its directors on 
bonds which it had written, in order to 
meet the requirements of the law. Fo; 
instance, when a year or so after it had 
opened for business the company was 
asked to sign a $1,000,000 administratio; 
bond, and its capital stock was only 
$250,000, four directors had to become 
co-sureties on the bond in order that i 
might be approved. 

in its early days the company made 
a connection with many of the distillers 
in Kentucky, who were requ'‘red to give 
larvre bonds to the Federal government 
It was necessary for the F. & Dt 
bolster its own guaranties with those 
of personal sureties in order to qualif 
on these bonds. That practice continued 
until the Internal Revenue Commissioner 
eventually notified the company that 
these personal sureties had already qual- 
ified on enough of the bonds. Edw: 
Warfield, in particular, was informed 
that “Oakdale,” his country home, wes 
already pledged for an amount far in 
excess of its value. 

Many of the directors had consistently 
declined to serve as personal sureties 
on bonds issued by the company and 
had maintained that the F. & D. was 
not only inconsistent but was impeding 
its own progress by setting a bad ex- 
ample through its own use of personal 
suretyship. This situation finally led t 
an increase in the company’s capital and 
surplus and the use of personal surety- 
ship was stopped. 

Kentucky First Outside State Entered 

It had been Mr. Warfield’s idea at 
the outset that the Fidelity and Deposit 
was not to be a lecal concern, but that 
it should extend its operations into all 
parts of the country. In keeping wit! 
this plan the company started to brand 


out the latter part of 1891, Kentucky 
being the first outside state to be er- 
tered. The difficulties and objections 


encountered in seeking to do_ business 
in the various states would have utterly 
discouraged a man of less determination 
than the F. & D.’s founder. None oi 
the states had laws on their books av- 
thorizing the acceptance of surety com- 
panies upon the bonds of public officials 
and few of the courts were in favor | 
such a radical departure from the estab- 
lished practice of accepting personal 
sureties on bonds required in judicid 
fey ye 

By dint of continued effort in present 
ing the advantages of corporate bond 
ing the heads of several important de 
partments of the Federal government 
in Washington were persuaded to accep! 
the Fidelity and Deposit as surety upo 
bonds where discretion was allowed them 
as to the sureties to be approved. One 
of the first departments to swing ove 
to corporate suretyship was the Treas- 
ury Department, whose Commissioner ©! 
Internal Revenue, after a_ th rout 
study, agreed to accept the F. & D. 
surety on warehouse and distillers bons 
Thus the Fidelity and Deposit became the 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Edward C. Stone Sees Period of 
Expansion Ahead for Alert Agents 


Edward C. Stone, United States man- 
ager of the 
hance for agents to benefit by the 
present industrial stimulated 
as it is by the armament orders from 
z national defense 


Employers’ 


Employers’ Group, sees a 
real ¢ ; 
situation, 


abroad and our own 
Writing in the 


program. 
house organ for the companies 


Pioneer, 
in that group, Mr. Stone says: 
“The spending of huge amounts of 
money incident to tremendous orders for 
armament from abroad and of the even 
larger sums because of our own coun- 
trv’s defense program must obviously 
stimulate the munitions trades. The ex- 
tra stimulation given these industries 
must also with tremendous force stimu- 
late business: generally. Hence, for some 
considerable time should business experi- 
ence a boom of prosperity. The various 
business indices make all this most clear. 
“With increased business activity come 
extra opportunities in our insurance busi- 
ness. The chance to mé ike nore sales of 
‘selective policies’ is certainly right in 
front of us. The more of these policies 
we write, the better backlog to our busi- 
ness are we building, and in more pros- 
perity can we share. Let’s not overlook 
this most unusual opportunity. 
How Agent Benefits 

“Doubtless, when wars end no matter 
who win, ultimately this boom must 
flatten out. No country can go on for- 
ever building warships, bombers, muni- 
tions. When that recession occurs, that 
agent will obviously be in the best posi- 
tion and prosper who has taken the 
most advantage of the boom to enlarge 
his list of customers and to increase the 
volume of his ‘selective policies.’ Then 
will his equally good chance come to 
pursue those ‘selective renewals,’ to work 
hard to retain and to renew that part 
of his larger business by going after 
such renewals as can be termed ‘selec- 
tive.” 

“Let all producers keep in mind that 
their industry now in selling ‘selective 
policies’ will later reap additional re- 





STONE 


EDWARD C. 
wards when the ‘selective renewals’ are 
also secured.” 

E. C. Anderson on “Defense” 

Writing in the same issue of the Pio- 
neer and cn “Defense,” E. C. Anderson 
of the Employers’ Group, po out that 
for many years the U. Government 
has been the largest pel not only 
of business in general but of the bond- 
ing companies also. He believes that 
with the advent of the national defense 
program the United States becomes a 
super-large customer, that on the pur- 
chase of practically all articles by the 
Government, and all fixed price con- 
struction, bonds are required to insure 
delivery, or completion, or to guarantee 
payment for materials or labor, 

The Employers’ Group has reprinted in 
slightly condensed form a pamphlet called 
National Defense, prepared by the De- 
partment of Commerce, which is being 
supplied to its agents as a sales help to 
national defense business. 





SUIT ON BLANKET BOND 
Litigation Grows Out of Alleged Dis- 
honest Acts of Ky.-Tenn. Light & 
Power Co. Employes 
_ National Surety 
fendant in a suit filed in 
cuit Court, Louisville, by the 
Tennessee Light & Power Co., 
to recover $250,000 of the 
allegedly misappropriated by Henry D. 
Fitch, former president of the power 
company, and Roland Fitch, former gen- 

cral manager. 

The suit seeks recovery on a blanket 
bond which has been in existence since 
May 1, 1928. The surety company was 
first notified of the shortage March 7, 
190 and at that time the power com- 
pany was given until last August 31 to 
file proot of the losses, the petition 
pomts out. But the utility company, the 
hetition says, was notified by letter on 
\ugust 1 that the claim had been re- 
jected in’ its entirety. 

It was further stated that the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Light &. Power Co. 
suffered “losses of mioney and. other 
personal property, which losses were oc- 
casioned by an act or acts of larceny, 
theft. embezzlement, forgery, misappro- 


Corp. was made de- 
Jefferson Cir- 
Kentucky- 
seeking 
$495,952 


priation, wilful misapplication and other 
fraudulent and dishonest acts of bonded 
employes.” 


HOOSIER PLAN WITHDRAWN 


Accident Policy Said to Circumvent 
Compensation Act’s Provisions Not to 
Be Used in Michigan 


The occupational accident plan used 


by the Hoosier Casualty in Michigan 
has been withdrawn from that state. 
The plan had been attacked by other 


carriers on the ground that it was a 
method of circumventing. provisions oi 
the compensation act. A hearing was to 
have been held by the Insurance De- 
partment but was cancelled when an 
agreement was reached for withdrawal 
of the plan. 

Under the plan employed the company 
had lined up several hundred of the 
smaller employers ordinarily affected by 
the compensation law. They either 
gained permission to become _ self- 
insurers or withdrew from operation un- 
der the compensation act, which is clec- 
tive, thus placing themselves under the 
conmon law with no legal limit) on 
potential liability. Recent business, De- 
partment officials say, was exclusively 
of the latter type. The policy provided 
benefits approximating those required by 
the compensation act. 





The Royal Indemnity has named 
Harry E. Thomas as special agent for 
Chicago and Cook County. 


Poole & Knobb First Agency to be 
Appointed by F. @ D. Outside Md. 


Long service records of agents of the 
Fidelity and Deposit indicate that its first 
agency appointment (outside of Balti- 
more) was the firm of Poole & Knobb, 
which was appointed in October, 1890, 
to represent the F. & D. in Washington, 
D. C. Kentucky was the first state out- 
side of Maryland to be entered and that 
took November, 1891. First 
general agent and attorney in Louisville 
was Joseph S. Odiorne. At the same 
time a set of rules and instructions to 


place in 


be followed by the company’s agents 
was adopted, and early in 1892 the com- 
pany put itself under the control of the 
Maryland State Insurance Department 
so as to qualify for business in other 


states. 
Many of the pioneer agencies were 
personally selected by Edwin Warfield. 


Among them E. S. Cowles, general agent 
in Hartford, Conn., and still active at 
age 80, is one of the oldest in point of 
continuous service. From him and sev- 
eral other veteran producers in the F. 
& D. ranks The Eastern Underwriter hes 
received reminiscences of the early days 
in its career which are presented below: 


E. S. Cowles Began in 1893 


E. S. Cowles writes that he was ap- 
pointed in May, 1893. “The circum- 
stances,” he relates, “were that Mr. War- 
field came to Hartford and we both vis- 
ited the office of the Connecticut Insur- 
ance Commissioner so as to enter the 
company for business in my state.” A 
dean of Connecticut agents, Mr. Cowles 
is proud of his long record of F. & D. 
representation. 

Equally as proud is E. W. Monrose 
of Tampa, Fla., whose agency has been 
in the general agency field for the past 
forty-seven years. Mr. Monrose’s rec- 
ollection is that his appointment as agent 
for Hillsborough County at Tampa was 
made about forty-five years ago, and 
he adds: “Throughout my long con- 
nection with the company I have never 
been dissatisfied in its service to my 
agency and clients.” 

In Lynchburg, Va., Davis, Childs & 
Co., Inc., appointed F. & D. representa- 
tives in 1895, are known as “The Insur- 
ance People.” F. A. Davis, son of the 
founder, in a felicitous mood, points to 
his agency’s high regard for the com- 
pany and expresses the hone that the 
next fifty years of the Fidelity and De- 
posit will be as progressive and_ suc- 

cessful as the half century just com- 
cleted. 

Some interesting sidelights on Presi- 
dents Warfield and Miller were given to 
the writer by another veteran agent. 
W. S. McCrea of Spokane, whose agency 
has been general agents for the Fidelity 
and Deposit since 1898, covering eastern 
Washington and northern Idaho. Mr. 
McCrea recalls his first visit to the home 
office in 1898. He says: 

“In the year 1898 a special agent rep- 
resenting the Fidelity and Deposit came 
to Spokane from San Francisco, met the 
writer and offered him the appointment 
as general agent for this company cov- 
ering the eastern part of the State of 
Washington and the northern part of 
the State of Idaho. I was not familiar 
with the surety bond business at that 
time, but, having conducted an insurance 
office since the year 1891, I had a fair 
knowledge of insurance. 

“As it happened, I had served the 
City of Spokane as treasurer, while still 
maintaining my insurance office, and had 
found it necessary to importune my 
friends in order to secure a bond re- 
quired of me by the city. The repre- 
sentative of the Fidelity and Deposit in- 
formed me that bonds such as that cov- 


ering public officials were issued prompt- 


ly and without a lot of red tape by the 
F. & D. and that I should take into my 
office the agency. This I concluded, to 


do and found the company to do just 
exactly as had been claimed for them. 
“The territory in which my agency 
is located was quite sparsely populated 
at that time, and still is to some extent, 
but I was able to write a reasonable 
amount of good business, which was 


promptly accepted by the company. Then 
I was invited to visit the home office 
when the opportunity presented itself 


and did so shortly thereafter. I had 
the very great pleasure of meeting Gov- 
ernor Warfield, who was then president 
of the company, and he saw fit to take 
me on a little trip around Baltimore and 
out to his farm, which was a revelation 
to me. Although I knew something 
about ranching in the Western country, 
I had no knowledge of the fact that the 
president of the company was engaged 
in farming. 

“T also had the pleasure in those days 
of meeting Charles R. Miller, who has 
been with the company all these years, 
and I am quite certain that I obtained 
more information from Mr. Miller than 
I did from any other representative of 
the company as to just what underwrit- 
ing of surety bonds really meant. 

“The Fidelity and Deposit has an out- 
standing record in the United States for 
fair dealing with its clientele. I re- 
member distinctly on one occasion when 
I had recommended to President Miller 
that a claim be not allowed, that he 
promptly came back to me with a letter 
in which he stated that he did not agree 
with me, and that where there was the 
slightest doubt in his mind he had made 
it a policy to see to it that his clients 
were protected. His policy so succinctly 
expressed permeates through the entire 
organization.” 


LOYALTY MONTH CAMPAIGN 


Inter-Ocean Casualty Engaged in Major 
Sales Contest of Year; Twelve Elig- 
ible for Diamond Emblem 

Inter-Ocean Casualty, Cincinnati, has 
chosen “Preparedness and Mobilization” 
as the theme for its tenth annual Loyalty 
Month campaign which will be observed 
during October. Twelve of the 170 Loyalty 
Button holders are eligible for the Dia- 
mond Emblem. These twelve are H. L. 
Bice, Ohio; ¥. A. Eggers, Ohio; A. C. 
Feagan, Pennsylvania; Ralph Golden, 
North Carolina; G. M. Green, West Vir- 
ginia; Adolph Haendel and C. F. Harroll, 
Ohio; J. D. Lipscomb, Mississippi; Fred 
Mitchell, Michigan; H. R. Moore, Illi- 
nois; John L. Robinson, Ohio, and D. P 
Rudick, Pennsylvania. Loyalty Month is 
the company’s sales effort of the year. 





MINN. AGENT AN EDITOR 

In addition to various other activities 
Thomas G. Linnell of Minneapolis, head 
of the general agency of that name, has 
turned editor. He has been appointed 
safety editor of the MAC Gopher, the 
organ of the Minneapolis Athletic club 
In the current issue he tells his readers 
that speed is a killer on the streets of 
Minneapolis, 


GEORGE A. RIDDICK DEAD 
George A. Riddick, Richmond, Va., 
snecial agent for Aetna Casualty & 
Surety, died recently. He was a 
native of Portsmouth, Va. and had 
been with the Aetna for eighteen vears 


JOINS ST. PAUL INDEMNITY 
Norton H. Roberts, for ten years state 
agent in Minneapolis for Minneapolis 
Lloyds, has joined the automobile de 
partment of Saint Paul-Mercury Inden 
nity. Mr. Roberts some years ago was 
associated with the St. Paul group 





625th DIVIDEND 
The American Mutual Liability has 
declared its 625th dividend of 20% 
more, payable on policies that 
during November 


Expire 
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Fifty Years of Fidelity @ Deposit Co. Progress 


first surety company to qualify on such 
bonds 
First Big Break For the F. & D. 
The first big break for the company 
and, in fact, for the surety business 
came when Congress, in August, 1894, 
passed an act authorizing the acceptance 


of surety companies upon all types of 
bonds given to the United States Gov- 
ernment The F. & D. was the first 


such company to file its financial state- 
ment with the Government and to be 
upproved under this act. Its original 
certificate of approval is dated Ancust 
28, 1894, four days after President Cleve- 
land signed the bill, 


$108,000 Loss in 1898 Paid in Full 


In 1898, just when the company’s offi- 
cials had about concluded that their 
worst troubles were behind them, there 
occurred an event which severely tested 
the F. & DJs painfully accumulated 
resources. The treasurer of a _ large 
Western city, whose bond had been fur- 


nished by the F. & D., decamped to 
South America with $108,000 of the citv’s 
money. Up to that time no surety com- 


exceeding 
predicted in 


pany had sustained a_ loss 
$100,000, and it was freely 
business circles that the F. & D. would 
be unable to meet its obligation in the 
the defaulting city treasurer. 
However, the company confounded its 
i by paying the loss in full, the 
y coming out of its cash box, as 
the practice of reinsuring risks of this 
kind did not prevail in those days. 
Forty-five Years in New York 

Interestingly, 1940 is the forty-fifth 
anniversary year of the F. & Ds en- 

into New York State. In this 
the business here has grown to 
sizeable proportions and the _ largest 
branch office of the company is main- 
tained in New York City, now under 
the supervision of G. W. Crist, Jr., vice- 
president. But back in 1894 gaining ad- 
mittance to New York State was a com- 
plicated procedure. That was because 
in a revision of the laws of the state 
the surety law permitted only New York 
State companies to write judicial bonds, 
thus shutting out all foreign companies. 
This situation was brought to the atten- 
tion of President Warfield by Frank H. 
Platt of Tracy, Boardman & Platt, then 
the general counsel of the Fidelity & 
Deposit in New York. 

Taking immediate steps to have this 
law modified the company was greeted 
by strong opposition from home state 
companies which were anxious to keep 
out competitors. President Warfield took 
a personal hand in the fight, made fre- 
quent visits to Albany where the force 
of his personality and great energy made 
a lasting impression. Finally the bill 
amending this old law was approved by 
the Governor, the F. & D. was licensed, 
and this opened up the New York field 
to all surety companies. In other words, 
the efforts of Mr. Warfield and Frank 
H. Platt were not alone for their own 
company but benefitted all foreign com- 


cast o! 


trance 


time 


panies. 
First agent was appointed by the F 
& D. in New York on January 1, 1895 


He was Frank H. Platt for the Southern 
Judicial District of New York. The fol- 
lowing year his brother, Henry B. Platt, 
was named managing director of the 
company’s New York department. Both 
were sons of Senator Tom Platt, who 
was a power in business and politics of 
New York. Henry B. was elected third 
vice-president of the F. & D. in 1896 
and the company’s New York depart- 
ment prospered under his intelligent and 
iworous management. 
900 Agents by 1896 

By 1896 the Fidelity & Deposit had 
about 900 agents throughout the country 
and was doing business in all states and 
territories excepting Alabama, Arizona, 
Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico and Okla- 

ma These were entered in due 
course and in addition agencies were es- 


(Continued from Page 32) 


tablished in Cuba and Puerto Rico. Next 
the company turned its eyes overseas 
and in February, 1901, President War- 
field made a special trip to London and 
established offices there in charge of 
Stephen Warfield Gambrill as resident 
manager. Several other European coun- 
tries as well as the Philippines were 


held and many talks; Mr. Warfield and 
myself participated as did other officials. 
In the early days we also established an 
inspection bureau, composed of young 
men whose duties were to inspect public 
official and court bonds. When these 
young men went out or when they gath- 
ered in the home office, it was customary 


President Warfield Surrounded by His Staff 


SEYMOUR MANDELUAUM, 


GRORGE WARFIERDD. 





- fats 8 
THOS, A. WHELAN. 


PRESIDENT EDWIN WARFIELD. 


GEN'L CLINTON P. PAINE, 


also entered. However, all foreign agen- 
cies were closed out in the early days 
of World War I and have never been 
reinstated. 


Agency-Minded From the Start 


The Fidelity and Deposit’s original field 
program was to establish in all large 
cities local boards of directors, com- 
prised of bankers and leading business 
men, who supervised and looked after 
risks written in their respective terri- 
tories. Directing their work were man- 
agers and general agents, while they in 
turn handled business submitted by local 
agents and attorneys. As far back as 
1900 the F. & D. indicated its agency- 
minded attitude toward its producers in 
the field and the following was published 
in a history of the company which was 
privately published by the F. & D. at 
the end of its first ten years: 

“Our agents and managers are the 
vital forces of the company. They are 
the soldiers who are bearing the heat of 
the battle. The management must keep 
in close touch with this large body of 
representatives, encourage them in ob- 
taining business, furnish them with the 
materials to conduct same, and see that 
the company is legally installed in their 
territory and properly maintained there.” 

Today’s field staff of the Fidelity and 
Deposit embraces branch or service of- 
fices in forty-three cities through which 
the writings of more than 9,000 local 
agents and brokers are reported. Last 
year its net premiums written were $10,- 
685,970, which is about the production 
pace the company has maintained for 
the past ten years. 


First Agents’ Convention 


Education having been one of the cor- 
nerstones in the F. & D.’s original set- 
up, it is not surprising to learn from 
today’s president, Charles R. Miller, that 
its first agents’ convention was held in 
Baltimore before 1900, probably the first 
gathering of field men of any surety 
company. Mr. Miller says: “At that 
convention there were many meetings 


If. CRAWFORD BLACK, 


JOS. R, STONERRAKER. GEX'L ROBERT OBER. 


for us to talk to them about their du- 
ties, explaining what was expected of 
them as Fidelity and Deposit men in pro- 
ceeding with their investigations. The 
job not only called for competence but 
for courtesy.” 

Incidentally, one of the young inspec- 
tors to whom Mr. Miller refers has since 
risen in the company to the position of 
second vice-president. He is Frank A. 
Bach, who today is considered one of 
the most outstanding surety men in the 
country. 

The records show that there was no 
organized training school for field men 
until July, 1924. Prior to that the com- 
pany’s educational activity centered 
around a course in the Principles and 
Practices of Suretyshin, which was given 
at Johns Hopkins University starting 
October, 1920, as one of the business 
subjects available to its evening classes. 
This course, consisting of twenty lec- 
tures, had been arranged by George L. 
Radcliffe, vice-president of the F. & D., 
and its cost was guaranteed by the com- 
pany. The lectures were, of course, 
open to anvone interested. 

At present the training school is not 
conducted on any particular basis with 
respect to frequency with which classes 
are organized. It operates when the 
need hecomes apnarent. at which time a 
limited number of applicants are select- 
ed—usually college graduates—who take 
a five months’ training which is calcu- 
lated to give a thorough grounding in all 
important phases of corporate surety- 
ship. 

Order Brought Out of Chaos 

By 1900 several new companies had 
entered the field and competition had 
become severe, both for agents as well 
as for business. Rate cutting was preva- 
lent, while at the same time costs of 
operations mounted. To top it all off, 
losses began to increase, both in fre- 
quency and in amount, and when the 
balance was struck at the end of the 
year the results were pretty bad, almost 
chaotic. 

The situation finally reached the point 


where something corrective had to h 
done. The insurance commissioners fe 
the country were much disturbed ns 
pecially about the inadequate reserye. 
which they felt some of the companies 
were carrying. This led to conference, 
among the leading companies which i. 
sulted in the formation of the Towne 
Rating Bureau and the Surety Asai. 
tion of America, of which the F, & Di 
founder, Edwin Warfield, became the 
first president. Within a comparatively 
short time the rate situation was brought 
under control and the surety busines 
entered upon a new era of rapid and 
profitable expansion. 

Warfield Elected Governor in 1993 

President Warfield was nominated anj 
elected in 1903 as Governor of Maryland 
However, he did not sever his connec. 
tion with the F. & D., and at the eng 
of his term he reassumed active direc- 
tion of the company, which in the mean. 
time had forged steadily ahead and was 
well in the forefront of the surety com. 
panies then doing business in this coup. 
try. 

In 1913 the F. & D. entered into ne. 
gotiations with the American Bonding 
Co. of Baltimore, founded in 1894, whicl 
resulted in the merger of the latter with 
the Fidelity & Deposit. Representing 
the American Bonding in its negotiations 
with the F. & D. was its first vice-pres. 
ident, George L. Radcliffe, now first vice- 
president of the F. & D. and ‘unior 
United States Senator for Marvin 
The business of the American Bonding 
was gradually absorbed by the F. & D 
and it eventually became entirely inac- 
tive, although retaining its corporate 
existence. This state of affairs continued 
until 1926, at which time the American 

3onding was revived and put back inti 
the field as a wholly owned subsidiary 
of the F. & D. 
The Whelan-Hamilton Regime 

The period just prior to the election 
of Charles R. Miller as president—that 
event taking place on March 14, 1924- 
is an interesting one in Fidelity and De- 
posit history. To present the picture: 
Thos, A. Whelan, who had been with 
the company practically from its begin- 
ning, was elected presfdent upon the re- 
tirement of Mr. Warfield in the early 
part of 1920. Mr. Whelan was regarded 
as one of the best surety lawyers then 
in the business, and with his qualities 
of fairness and loyalty he was a worthy 
successor to Governor Warfield. De- 
scribing the latter part of Mr. Whelan’s 
administration, Guy LeRoy Stevick, now 
vice-president in charge of the Pacific 
Coast department, says: 

“At this stage of its career Col. E. A 
Hamilton was given full executive au- 
thority in the Fidelity and Deposit for 
the purpose of reorganizing some of its 
departments. He exercised that author- 
ity with unusual efficiency, in my opinion. 
One of the things he did for our com- 
pany and for all surety companies was 
to increase the compensation of the 
principal officers and employes so as to 
make their salaries commensurate with 
those of other comparable institutions 
This action, of course, was followed by 
all other companies in greater or less 
degree and has been of immense beneft 
to the business.” 

Spencer Welton’s Comments 

It is also recalled that back in 1920 
Col. Hamilton brought into the organiza- 
tion a young man—new to insurance and 
bonding—by the name of Spencer Wel- 
ton, to whom was assigned the produc- 
tion of business. Although without pre- 
vious insurance experience, Mr. Welton 
was a student of selling and merchan- 
dising and he brought to the bonding 
business the somewhat revolutionary .n0- 
tion that fidelity and surety bonds cowl 
be sold, a conclusion that the F. & D. 
field force, under his enthusiastic lead 
ership, proceeded to demonstrate was 
not ill founded. Today in a reminiscent 
and nostalgic mood Mr. Welton makes 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Government Practice 
And State Laws Clash 


BENNETT ON COUNTERSIGNING 





tice Is Not Actually Prohibited 
Says Oe That Aegan Statutes Can 
Be Complied With 





reference to an important 
the surety bond business was 
made by Walter H. Bennett, general 
counsel, National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, in an address to the Penn- 
sylvania association in annual convention 
in Pittsburgh October 3. In relation to 
surety bonds on government work and 
the red tape in connection therewith, Mr. 
Bennett referred to the manner in which 
Congress hurdled the insurance business 
and enacted into law a provision with 
reference to cost-plus-a-fixed-fee _con- 
tracts, so that neither the United States 
Army nor the Navy need bother about 
4 contractor’s bond. He then explained : 
“But most of the operations prior to 
that episode laid upon the shoulders of 
the contractor the duty of providing a 
suarantee from some insurance company 
that work would be performed in ac- 


Specific 
angle of 


cordance with the rules laid down. 
Thereupon the successful bidder pro- 
duces the required bond. This opera- 


tion presupposes that the work to_be 
done is without the confines of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; that the contract is 
made in that district and that the bond 
is also executed and deposited in Wash- 
ington. 

Entrance of State Law 

“Now comes the application of the 
laws of Pennsylvania and many other 
states with respect to having insurance 
and bonding contracts applicable in the 
respective states, countersigned by an 
agent resident of the state where the 
work is to be done. 

“Not over a year ago the general coun- 
sel of one of the Federal boards in 
Washington wrote a letter to someone in 
answer to an inquiry along this same 
line, in which he said in substance that 
under the Constitution, the Federal gov- 
ernment could not be bothered with 
forty-eight different sets of state insur- 
ance laws. 

“Therefore the requirements of the 
Federal government even in the matter 
of insurance, was not subject to the state 
laws, thereby necessarily concluding that 
insurance companies could make con- 
tracts with the Federal government with- 
out any respect to the countersignature 
or other insurance requirements of the 
several states. 

Procedure Over State Laws 

“Obviously, I can only agree with this 
conclusion under one condition I be- 
lieve where an act of Congress itself 
specifies how an insurance transaction 
shall be conducted and concluded, where 
Insurance is a necessary and nominated 
part of the law, then such act of Con- 
gress would probably take precedence 
over the state laws. 

“It may be difficult at times to de- 
termine from an act of Congress just 
where a line may be drawn that. will 
clearly indicate the difference between 
directed insurance in the act itself, and 
subsequent insurance negotiated by an 
instrumentality of the government, not 
because the act of Congress so states 
but because the government board or 
bureau in its administrative power has 
a right to procure insurance or not, as 
It pleases. 

Can Comply With Law 

“Without at this time trying to form 
a definite opinion as to the conflict, 
or supposed conflict between state stat- 
utes and Federal government claims, I 
desire to advance the observation that 
no act of Congress and in no order 
issued by any bureau, board, corporation 
°F instrumentality, as far as I know, has 
It been stated or intimated that the re 
quired insurance or bonding contract 
Must not be countersigned by a resident 
agent in accordance with the law of the 
state where the work is to be done and 
the contract completed. Now, if that is 


true, there is little or no hardship to be 
worked upon any insurance or bonding 
company in complying with these state 
laws in this behalf, irrespective of any 
technicolor avoidance that might be 
brought about.” 


Door Left Open 

As Mr. Bennett understands this situ- 
ation it does not involve the question 
of any company attempting to evade 
overhead writing, a countersigning com- 
mission or other proper recognition of 
agency service to be performed. He 
said: “I take it, in most cases, that the 
overhead writing principle of the Na- 
tional Association is in some manner 
complied with irrespective of a resident 
countersignature. However, it furnishes 
an open door for the payment of a 
commission to a branch manager or a 
special agent employe, which would re- 
sult only in transferring money from one 
pocket to another.” 

In summing up he emphasized: “The 
resident agency laws of this country 
have been enacted for a specific, definite, 
legal and public policy reason. Conform- 
ing therewith in good faith, is a sterling 
attribute that should in itself bring its 
own reward.” 

Would Remove Controversy 

Mr. Bennett led up to his presentation 
of this particular bonding situation with 
some remarks on efficiency, the title of 


P. R. FAHEY HAS HEART ATTACK 





Veteran Aetna Editor in Cleveland in 
Bed Sick for First Time in His 
Career; Colorful Personality 
Peter R. Fahey, veteran editor of The 
Aetnagram, the newsy house organ of 
the Cleveland office, Aetna Life & Affili- 
ated Companies, suffered a heart attack 
just after the current edition of his paper 
went to press. He is now confined to 
bed under the doctor’s care and prob- 
ably doesn’t like it. The reason is that 
this is the first time in his life he has 

been laid up. 

Mr. Fahey is one of the colorful per- 
sonalities in Aetna’s field organization 
and has thousands of friends throughout 
the country who will hope for his speeds 
recovery. His Aetnagram is one of th 
oldest and most interesting in the field 


his address being “The Efficiency Fac- 


tor,” in the course of which he made 
this comment: 

“If the efficiency factor is to take the place 
it deserves in this business of insurance, it de- 
mands full efficiency on the part of all those 


about it. The Federal gov- 
insurance departments, the 
insurance agents 


concerned wth or 
ernment, the state 
insurance 


companies and the 


might to the advantage of all work out an 
operating insurance program that would make 
everyone contente] and happy and remove thes 
questions from the field of cortroversy.” 
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Finding prospects for sales is a matter of simple deduction. 


First we advertise nationally 


? 


reaching 2? OOO.000 persons each 


month. This advertising brings in thousands of inquiries — 


which are passed along to our agents. Our agents develop these 


inquiries into likely prospects with the help of our coordinated 


direct mail material. And finally these prospects are sold poli- 


cies by sales methods suggested in our monthly house organ 


The Employers’ Pioneer. 





Can You Solve This Mystery 


How to get more business is a mys- 
tery that every agent wants to solve. 
Yet if you read our magazine ~The 
Employers’ Pioneer” youll tind 
articles loaded with valuable clue= 
Get a free copy now. Simply write 


to the Publicity Department 
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EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 


110 Milk Street. Boston. Mass. 


THE EMPLOY ERS LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED 


THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


AMERICAN EMPLOYERS INSURANCE CO 








| 
Legion Post 1081 News | 





Insurance Post No. 1081, American 
Legion, New York, had a big delegation 
at the National Convention at Boston, 
the party being headed by Commander 
Edward T. Glatzmayer and consisted of 
First Vice-Commander James Irving, 
Arthur Kistner, color guard, Vice-Com- 
manders Charles Lotten and Emery 
Gauch; Joseph Stearns, Frank Kroupa, 
former First Vice-Commander William 
3axter, who now lives in Springfield, 
Mass., Past Commander William R. 
Ehrmanntraut, William Fuhrer, Ed 
Quinlan and William Brown. Marching 
in the hig parade with the Post 1081 
boys was Hugo Henn, Legionnaire, who 
is a prominent A. & H. underwriter and 
manager with Indemnity Co, of North 
America. 

The recent dinner meeting of this post 
was brightened by the presence of Wil- 
liam F. Roy, adopted son of Bruce 
3righton, a post member, who is the 
boy sponsored by Post 1081 to Empire 
Boys State. He talked interestingly of 
his experiences while there. Past Com- 
mander Ehrmanntraut spoke of the 
number of children at the Legion Camp 
last summer. He was chairman of this 
committee. 

An engrossing topic of business was 
the forthcoming Armistice Ball, to be 
held November 4, on the eve of Election 
Day, and First Vice-Commander Irving 
reported on progress to date. Emery G 
Gauch is in charge of the souvenir pro- 
gram, an important feature of the ball 

On the nominating committee for se- 
lection of 1940-41 officers of the post are 
Past Commanders William R. Bonner 
and James Russell, August Klinko, John 
Short and August Sohl. 

Most talked-about news of the eve- 
ning was the Ford car which Com- 
mander Glatzmayer won at the New 
York World’s Fair on National Mobili- 
zation Day, Sept. 21, in conjunction with 
the Golden Key contest. Mourned was 
the loss of Joseph Haynes of Blonder & 
Co. and Carl Murray, American Surety, 
who died recently. 

30owling club activities of the 


post 
were resumed Sept, 30. 





N. Y. SAVES ON INSURANCE 


State to Adopt General Rating Plan for 
All Its Motor Vehicles, Becoming 
Part Self-insurer 

A plan to save about $30,000 in pre- 
miums on nearly 3,000 New York State 
owned motor vehicles of all kinds has 
been ordered put into effect by Gover- 
nor Lehman. This saving is to be accom- 
plished by insuring all such vehicles 
under a general state rating plan, with 
the maximum discount for fleet cover- 
age, by limiting the amount of the in- 
surance carried and by eliminating the 
premiums for collision, fire and theft. 
The state will be self-insuring for losses 
arising from these three sources. 

\ recent inquiry conducted by Direc 
tor of the Budget revealed that in gen 


eral the state was receiving substantial 
benefits from fleet coverage but addi- 
tional reductions could be attained by 


consolidation of all groups into one state 
wide plan. Also that isolated 
small units of government could be 
grouped with the others 

It was found also that there was some 
variation in the amount of insurance 
carried. 


cases n 


Louis A. Mills 
(Continued from Page 31) 
advanced to the posits 
of assistant secretary and when M1: 
lones found it necessary because of ill 
ness to leave his desk for a long peri 
Mr. Mills assumed most of the 
tary'’s duties. wee 

In recognition of long and _ taithful 
service, the executive committee voted 
unanimously to make Mr. Jones secr 
tary emeritus. 


organization, 
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Cleveland Police Safety Activities 


Director of Public Safety of City Which Won Accident 
Prevention Honors Describes Situation; Entirely New 
Technique Used, Says Eliot Ness 


When Cleveland won the 
Council’s 1939 traffic accident prevention 
contest for cities of 50,000 or more popu 
lation it naturally was stunilating to the 
people of that city, especially to Eliot Ness, 
its director of public safety. He has an 
interesting article about Cleveland in cur 


rent issue of Public Safety, publication of 
National Safety Council 
In his article Mr. Ness says that trafft 


enforcement has brought with it an entirely 
new police technique. He describes this in 
part wn Public Safety as follows: 

Before the day of the automobile the 
rarely got into the police 
court. With the 
traffic 
and to 


average citizen 
station or the police 


advent of the automobile, regula- 


tion became necessary, enforce 


this regulation it was necessary to make 


arrests of otherwise respectable mem- 


bers of society. 


The Policeman 
had a condition where on one 
had policemen whose experi- 
based on years of handling 
and on the other, arrests or 
automobile drivers who 
were otherwise respectable, law-abiding 
citizens. These arrests generally were 
regarded as attacks on personal liberty 
and integrity, and police activity in gen- 


So we 
hand we 
ence was 
criminals, 
reprimands of 


eral became very objectionable to the 
public. 
Periodic traffic drives in which great 


numbers of persons are brought into the 
police court for traffic violations have 
been unpopular and without good or 
lasting result. Experience has taught us, 
however, that an effective, constant, im- 
partial, nonfixable traffic enforcement 
system, accompanied by proper educa- 
tion, has reduced tra c deaths and acci- 
dents. 

Since a traffic enforcement program 
cannot be successful without a good edu- 
cational program, it is necessary to sell 
traffic enforcement to the public, and 
any contemplated drive for traffic en- 
forcement should be preceded by educa- 
tional and instructive publicity. But be- 
fore police officials can sell enforcement 
it is necessary for them to know why 
enforcement is desirable and where it is 
most needed. 

Getting Complete Information 

Today, the intelligent police official 
engages in selective enforcement. This 
is the method of enforcing the law which 
is determined by scientific investigation 
of all accidents by trained experts in this 
service, and the compilation of statisti- 
cal data from these investigations. 

When the investigations are made and 
authoritative statistics compiled, the 


police have at their disposal complete 
information as to what types of viola- 
tions are causing accidents, where acci- 


dents are occurring, when they are oc- 
curring, and why they are occurring. 

These statistics also enable police of- 
ficials to determine exactly what attack 
should be made toward the prevention 
of accidents, and they can easily explain 
to the general public what the statistics 
show and why they are engaging in en- 
forcement. 


I believe Officials 


police should never 
engage in a new enforcement activity 
without giving advance warning to the 
public through the newspapers. This is 


important news to the 
announcement of an enforcement cam- 
paign or policy should be accompanied 
by an ample explanation of the relation 
ship of that activity to the accident 
record 


public, and every 


Public Understands 


The public then understands the pur- 


pose and necessity of the enforcement 
program to be engaged in by the police 
lepartment, and is su ciently canal 


National Safety 


of the consequences of disobeying the 
trathe laws. 

In this manner, attention will be called 
to many persons who have indulged 
somewhat carelessly and thoughtlessly in 
bad driving practices. And even though 


these habits have not been responsible 
for accidents, the conscientious driver 
will correct them to cenform to the 
trafie regulations without the necessity 
of arrest ; 


It also is my belief that when police- 
men are put out on the streets to make 
traffic arrests, they should not be hid- 
den. They should be in plain view and 
should patrol in cars of a striking color, 
so that they may be seen a mile away. 

When this is done and arrests are 
made, John Public will know that he 
has been given sufficient advance warn- 
ing, both through the publicity in the 
newspapers and the methods used by 
the police in patrolling the streets. He 
therefore will not be able to plead 
ignorance of the traffic laws, of the en- 
forcement program or of the presence 


of the patrolling officers. 

He will know, too, that the reason 
for the arrest is not to raise revenue 
and put people in jail, but to reduce 


accidents and make 
less persons who 
their bad driving 
prevention is 
ment. 
Education should be 
an enforcement campaign has been 
started. There should be adequate pub- 
licity of the number of persons arrested, 
and these stories should be tied up with 
the accident experience so that the im- 
pression is not given out that the police 


care- 
continuing 
\fter all, 


enforce- 


examples of 
persist in 
practices. 
wanted, and not 


continued after 


are engaging in an arbitrary and mean 
activity, but they really have public 
safety in mind as the basis for their 
entire activity. 

In 1935 in Cleveland, when we had 
about twice the death and accident rate 
that we have today, we were making 
only one fifth the number of arrests 


that are now being made. And yet there 
Was more criticism about those few ar- 
rests than there is today. 

Perhaps one reason for that criticism 
was the fact that the arrests were not 
tied up with the accident experience. In 
addition, there was no advance education 
or publicity given to the contemplated 
enforcement program. 


“Compensation Neurotic” 
Asks $10,000 for Finger Cut 


A new term, compensation neurosis, 


has been injected in Minnesota's com- 
phraseology, in a 


Minnesota 


pensation insurance 


dissenting decision of the 
industrial commission. The term was 
anplied to Arthur Koslowski, middle aged 
dishwasher, who hopes to collect $10,000 
from the Standard Accident Insurance 
Co. due to a slight finger cut 

Briefly defined, compensation neurosis 
means the mental attitude of a man who 
realizes that as long as he can’t work 
he can draw compensation from the in- 
surance company. In its findings, the 
commission held that Koslowski was suf- 
fering from traumatic neurosis as the 
result of his accident. But in a dissent 
Commissioner N. H. Debel said: 
disability is, in 
own willful and 


“Petitioner's 
the main, the 


present organic 
result of his 


unreasonable refusal to comply with instruc 
ms of his attending physician, repeatedly made 
te him His neurosis, if he now suffers from 


such a condition, is not strictly traumatic neu 
rosis but may more properly be termed a com- 
pensation neurosis. The doctors who speak of 
the neurotic element in this case refer to it in 
terms which seem to me to preclude a finding 
that it is traumatic neurosis. They all speak 
of the profit motive in this man’s mind, as 
well as his ignorance, as the principal reason 
why he will not use his hand. He realizes 
that as long as he can’t work he can draw 


JOHN A. DONOVAN ADVANCED 


Heads Comp. and Liability Department 
of Employers’ Succeeding Frank W. 
Martin, Retired After 40 Yrs. Service 
John A, advanced 

to superintendent of the 

and liability department, Employers’ Lia- 
bility and American Employers’ of Bos- 
ton. He succeeds Frank W. Martin who 

retired as of September 30. 

Mr. Donovan joined the Employers’ in 
1920. In 1925 he was transferred to the 
American Employers’. where he assisted 
in handling automobile as well as com- 
pensation and liability business. In 1925 
he was promoted to underwriter and 
assisted in handling the southern, cen- 
tral and western divisions of the country 
for both companies. In 1936 he was pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent of the 
compensation and liability department, 

During recent years Mr. Donovan has 
travelled extensively for the Employers’ 
group and has participated in sales con- 
ferences held around the country. 

Frank W. Martin, who retired after 
more than forty years’ service with the 
Employers’, was paid tribute by United 
States Manager Edward C. Stone in the 
current issue of The Employers’ Pioneer. 
He told how Mr. Martin started in the 
humblest of jobs and forged ahead until 
he became superintendent of one of the 
largest, most important departments in 
the organization. “And now at his own 
request,” said Mr. Stone, “Frank W. 


Donovan, has been 


compensation 


Martin lays down his active, confining 
duties to begin to enjoy a well-earned 
rest... . A quiet self-effacing, modest 


man he worked for the joy of working 
and labored unselfishly to promote the 
interests of our companies. 


BENEFITS FOR ATHLETES 


Participants in Michigan High School 

Sports Covered Under Plan Deemed 

Not to Be Insurance 

Michigan’s high school athletes are to 
be protected during the coming school 
year by an accident benefit plan which 
has been construed by the attorney gen- 
eral’s department as not coming under a 
legal definition of insurance. 

Under the plan, in which it is expected 
that about 300 schools and 15,000 individ- 
uals will participate, benefits are to be 
provided up to $300 in return for in- 
dividual contributions of $1.50 each per 
annum. This maximum payment covers 
any accident occurring in an interscho- 


lastic athletic event or in practice for 
the event but does not cover intra- 
mural sports. For half the $1.50 rate 
coverage may be obtained for sports 
other than football and for ten cents 
extra yearly the coverage is extended 


to provide protection while being trans- 
ported to or from an_ interscholastic 
game. 

Under the agreement all payments are 
made by the Michigan State High School 
Athletic Association to the attending 
physician. In addition to the contribu- 
tions by the athletes any necessary funds 
will be provided from registration fees 
of schools participating in the program. 

The attorney general’s department 
finds that the plan is not true insur- 
ance in that there is no binding promise 
to pay any indemnity for accidental in- 
juries, the indicated payments to be 
made only if there are sufficient funds 
on hand. No participant receives a 
benefit himself and other basic prin- 
ciples of insurance are ignored from 
a legal standpoint. The plan is in op- 
eration in several other states where 
similar interpretations of its provisions 
have permitted its operation outside the 
insurance law’s restrictions. 





compensation. Hence, he feels that he can’t 


work. The doctors testify that if his compen- 
sation case were closed or settled he would 
have to go to work. He would then find he 


could work. 

The record shows, says Debel, that the 
insurer already has paid “many times 
the amount of money that would ordi- 
narily be required to cure and compen- 
sate for such a trivial injury.” 


Florida Industrial 
Safety Group Forma 


JOHN A. ABEL ~ EXECUTIVE SEC. 


Fifteen Meetings To Be Held Between 
Now and June Followed by |p. 


struction Course At University 


The Florida Industrial Safety Coungi 
has been organized. It is Sponsored py 
the Florida Industrial Commission 
which is the operating unit for the 
state’s workmen's compensation act. The 
new set-up is safety service and educa- 
tion for companies and assureds under 
that act. Compensation Deputy Ralpl 
Davis will represent the Department oj 
Insurance. 

John A. Abel, 
retary, Florida 


Orlando, executive see. 
Trucking \ssociation, j 
chairman, with Coleman Rogers, § 
Petersburg, secretary, Florida Ice Map. 
ufacturing Association, vice-chairman 
kK. T. Lay, Jacksonville, secretary Florid, 
Merchants Association, is secretary and 
Lamar Bledsoe of the Industrial ‘Com- 
mission, Tallahassee, assistant secretary 
Plan of Operation 

With reference to the safety program 
of the council Chairman Abel says: “ 
is our plan to hold fifteen safety meet- 


ings, three in each of the five congres- 
sional districts, between now and next 
June. The first will be held October 


at Pensacola, the others at Jacksonville 
October 29; Orlando, October 3: 
Miami, October 31 and = at Tampa, 
November Like sessions will be heli 
at the same places in January and April. 
At the conclusion of these Meetings 
there will be a short course in safety 
given at University of Florida, probably 
in June.” 

These safety classes will be instructed 
in up-to-date safety methods, with 
moving pictures, The Florida Trucking 
Association will meet with the students 


in one October session which will be 
shifted to Tallahassee. This will be 
under sponsorship of the Extension 


Division, Florida University, as will be 
the short course in June. 
Highway Safety Improves 

Since passage of the compensation act 
in 1935 there has been a marked in- 
provement in plant safety both as to 
attitudes of employes and physical meth- 
ods and equipment. It has, however, been 
to some extent spasmodic. Highway pub- 
lic transportation safety has probably 
shown more real progress than any oth- 
er department. Motor hauling, bot! 
freight and passenger, under the Rail- 
road Commission, has done a good safety 
job and Florida has led most of the 
states in railroad traffic safety. Some 
records, particularly that of the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad, have been so good 
as to attract nation-wide attention. Mr 
Abel has seen the finest sort of work 
among truck handlers. State Compensa- 
tion Deputy Davis pays high compliment 
to Mr. Abel's safety service. 


COLE IN NEWARK TALK 





Met. Life’s Safety Head Urges Traffic 

Accident Problem Be Treated by 

Scientific Research As in Disease 

A suggestion that the traffic accident 
epidemic be treated similarly to medical 
procedure was made by W. Graham 
Cole, safety director, Metropolitan Life, 
in addressing recently the fourth annual 
New Jersey Street and Highway Safety 
Conference held at the Essex House, 
Newark. 

With outbreak of a disease, he pointed 
out, national scientific research is made. 
Industrial safety leaders have savel 
many lives by following that procedure, 


and the same could be done in trafic 
by increased studying of cars, highways 
and drivers, he said. 

Estimating that the economic loss t 


the nation from automobile accidents ! 
a year would purchase 16,000 airplanes, 
Mr. Cole further declared that during 
his fifteen-minute talk somewhere in the 
United States one person would be 
killed, fifty injured and $22,000 worth o 
property damaged in automobile acct 
dents. 
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Thos. Hook in Spotlight 
At Executives Dinner 


SET FOR NOV. 13 


BIG AFFAIR 


Chicago A. & H. Association Sponsors of 
First Annual A. & H. Executives 
Dinner; 200 Expected to Attend 


The Chicag \c cident & Health Asso- 
ciation is taki the initiative in in- 
augurating as an annual feature on its 
program an Accident & Health Execu- 
tives dinner, first of which will be held 
Wednesday evening November 13, at 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago. Idea prompting 








THOMAS HOOK 


this affair is that executives and man- 
agers in the A. & H. field will welcome 
the opportunity to get-together once a 
year and do honor on that occasion to 
one of their own ranks who has per- 
formed some distinguished service for 
the good of the accident and health busi- 
ness. 

In the spotlight at the forthcoming 
dinner will be Thomas Hook, superin- 
tendent of the personal A. & H. depart- 
ment of the Standard Accident, who this 
month is completing forty-six years in 
the service of his company, practically 
all of which time has been spent in the 
accident department. Highly regarded 
by his associates, Mr. Hook has gained 
nation-wide prominence by reason of his 
chairmanship of the governing commit- 
tee of the Bureau of Personal Accident 
& Health Underwriters. In this organi- 
zation Mr. Hook has long been an active 
member and the peak of his usefulness 
has been reached in the fine job he is 
doing as its chairman. 

Mr. Hook has also been a member of 
the general committee handling the Acci- 
dent & Health Insurance Week observ- 
ance for the past five years. His all- 
around ability as an underwriter of ac- 
cident insurance is well known. Born 
in Edinburgh, Scotland, he still retains 
a burrish accent. And his genial per- 
sonality has won him a host of friends 
Over the years who will pay well de- 
served tribute to Tom Hook at this din- 
ner, 

Chairman of the local committee 
handling the affair is Harold R. Gordon, 
€xecutive secretary, Health & Accident 
nderwriters Conference. In attendance 
hairman Gordon anticipates at least 200 
executives and managers of A. & H. 





C. H. Bunzel, supervisor, purchasing 
and supply department, Aetna Life Af- 
filiated Companies, recently observed his 
twenty-fifth anniversary. 





Service Men to Be 
Treated Liberally 


ACTION BY A. & H. BUREAU 


Will Cover Hazards of Military or Naval 
Service on Land; But No Actual War 
Risks; No Prorating of Claims 

Now that the government's. plan of 
sclective service has taken definite form 
and the status of the National Guard and 
the Officers Reserve Corps has been clari- 
fied, companies writing accident and healt! 
insurance are working on the problem of 
how changing conditions may affect their 
business, and what their attitude should 
be toward old policyholders and new ap 
plicants. Many of the companies have 
been receiving inquiries as to how mili 
tary or naval service would be regarded 
when writing new A. & H. risks 


Liberality Favored 


At a meeting of the governing and un- 
derwriting committees of the Bureau of 
Personal Accident and Health Underwrit- 


crs, New 


] 


ciscussed at som 


York, the whole subject was 
length There were 
some differences as to the approach t 
the problem, but it was definitely the co>- 
sensus among those present that A. & H 
companies should adopt a liberal attitud: 
toward policyholders who may be called 
into military or naval service and that, as 
far as practicable, companies should cov- 
er the hazard of military or naval servic« 
on land. excluding any actual war haz- 
ard, without prorating claims presented 
while in such service. It was also felt 
that it would be desirable for all compa- 
nies writing accident and health insur- 
ance to act with a substantial degree + 
uniformity on a matter of such impor- 
tance. 
Extension of Coverage 

With these rather broad principles agre 
upon, the whole subject was referred to 
the bureau’s underwriting committee, 
headed by George Goodwin, Connecticut 
General, with instructions to prepare sug- 
gestions to be used by such companies as 


desired to make announcement to their 


} 


ficld offices or their policyholders. Entire 
freedom of action is left to the individual 
companies. The underwriting committe 





study, has suggested that 
extended to policyholders 
in military or naval service of this 
except those serving in the avia- 
tion or submarine branches, without ap- 
plying any provision for f 


after further 

CoV Tage be 
ty 

while 


country, 


reduction of 
benefits on account of change of occupation. 

It was suggested that this extended 
coverage be confined to the limits of the 
United States and that, of course, it 
would not include any loss which might 
be due to enemy invasion or bombard 
ment. It was further suggested that the 
extension apply only to the single in- 
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To Make A. & H. Week Plans 
At Chicago Meeting Nov. 13 


A meeting of the general committee 
for 1941 Accident & Health Insurance 
Week will be held at the La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, Wednesday, November 13. Pur- 
pose of this meeting will be to outline 
a program of activity for the observ- 
ance of the special week during March 
24-29, next year. The Committee mem- 
bership includes personnel representing 
all types of accident and health carriers 

Representatives of all accident and 
health companies will be invited to at- 
tend this meeting in order that every 
suggestion to promote the special week’s 
activity may be given consideration. 
Harold R. Gordon is the general chair- 
man and will preside at the meeting 

mm ° 
Casey’s Prize Tuna 

William F who runs the acci- 
lent and health division of the Accident 
& Casualty, New York office, is as abl 
an underwriter in his line as any alon 
William Street. But it was a surpris 


Casey, 


W. F. Casey and Tuna Fish 

some of his friends to learn in the 
past summer Bill Casey’s prowess as 
a deep-sea tuna fisherman. In the snap- 
shot above he is shown with two 30 t 
35 pound tuna, caught thirty miles off 
shore at Beach Haven, N. J., one day 
last August. 
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s provided under accident 








policies and that until January 1, 1942, tl 
exclusion relative military or naval 
service be waived was recommended 
that the liberalization 
i! i on January 1, 
1942, 1 t further ex- 
ensions may be granted. 








Seaboard Surety Company 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
Cc. W. FRENCH, PRESIDENT 


WHitehall 3-1484 
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Travelers in N. Y. 
(Continued from Page 31) 
ence and the especial qualifications re- 
quired of the manager of the compen- 
sation and liability lines at the 55 John 
ffice. 
Clark Succeeds Beattie 

Norman R. Clark, the new brokerage 
manager, has also been with the Travel- 
f years, joining i 


street 


rorces in 


ers for twenty 

















DEAN M. PARKER 

1919 s t after his resignation as 
captain of infantry, United States Arn 
He has previously served in Peoria, St 
Lo ( ‘innati, and for four years as 
agency assistant in the home office For 
the past $1) ears he as ef aver 

sualty lines, at Milwaukee His wide 
experic r s expect ike M 
(jark Ss aj tmet is | cTace 

ger a pc ar one 

Jai es Beattie, wl nas bee manager 

the brokerage division ring the pas 





NORMAN R. CLARK 





TO SUBMIT BY-LAW CHANGES 
Membership of Accident & Healt 











r 
Club of New York at its business meet- 
EG | ET 17 will nae 
ing ctober 1 will vote on seven Changes 
on } ‘ene "+ “9 #itertaume ana »_ 2 - 
in their resent constituti n and by-laws. 
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Fifty Years of F. @ D. Progress 


(Continued from Page 34) 


about the 
his start in 


the following observations 
company in which he made 
the industry : 

“When I went to the F. & D. without 
previous insurance experience or back- 
ground in the business it would have 
been perfectly simple for the executives 
and department heads of the company 
to have made it difficult for me to estab- 
lish myself in their organization, But 
every man with whom I came in contact 
gave evidence of genuine friendliness 
and an honest desire to help me find and 
create a place for myself in the company. 
That, it seems to me, is the spirit of the 
Fidelity and Deposit Co.—loyalty of in- 
dividuals to each other, loyalty to the 
company and its traditions, and loyalty 
to representatives in the field. Today 
I am proud to declare myself an alumnus 
splendid organization which has 
trained and sent out into the insurance 
world so great a number of men who 
have become prominent figures in it.” 


Charles R. Miller 


During all the 
by this account 


of a 


years so far covered 
there has been in the 
F. & D. a quiet, studious, unassuming 
man by the name of Charles R. Miller. 
Mr. Miller had joined the company on 
October 1, 1891, in the humble capacity 
of a legal clerk. He had previously 
served as a day inspector under Edwin 
Warfield, during the latter’s tenure of 
office as Surveyor of the Port of Balti- 
more, Prior to that he had served for 
two years as deputy clerk of the Carroll 
County Circuit Court and as deputy reg- 
ister of wills of that county. 

In 1893 a department was formed to 
handle the company’s rapidly expanding 
volume of judicial business and Mr. Mill- 
er was placed in charge of it. He was 
elected a vice-president on July 2, 1903, 
and put in charge of all of the company’s 
legal and claim activities. At the same 
time that Thomas A. Whelan was elect- 
ed president to succeed Mr. Warfield, 
Mr. Miller was moved up from the post 
of second to that of first vice-president. 
On March 4, 1924, President Whelan 
died suddenly, and ten days later Charles 
R. Miller was elected his successor, thus 
becoming the company’s fifth president, 
a position which he still holds. 

Only Living Member of Original Staff 


Mr. Miller today is the only living 
member of the company’s original staff. 
He can look back not only upon a longer 
period of service with the F. & D. than 
any other individual now in its employ, 
but also upon a longer experience in the 
surety business than any other company 
executive now living. 

No seeker of public acclaim, Mr. Mill- 
er has consistently kept in the back- 
ground, performed the duties of his im- 
portant office with consummate skill, 
satisfied to pass along whatever credit 
he could to others. Many consider him 
to be the country’s outstanding authority 
on suretyship. 


Stevick’s Tribute 


Expressing the sentiments of his many 
friends, Guy LeRoy Stevick paid this 
tribute to President Miller a short time 
ago: 

“Charles R. Miller is easily the most 
beloved man in the Fidelity and Deposit 
Co. I think he knows more about sure- 
tyship than any other living man. He 
is a first class attorney, a good adjuster, 
an excellent underwriter in every depart- 
ment, a mathematician and a financier. 
Above all, he is the friend of every em- 
ploye the company has.” 

(Editor’s Note: When informed of 
Mr. Stevick’s estimate of his career and 
standing, President Miller made this 
characteristic comment: “I have been 
in the surety business for nearly half a 
century and during that time I have 
come in contact with all of the promi- 
nent men connected with the companies 
engaged in our business. If I were asked 
to name the one outstanding big man 
produced by our industry I should un- 


GUY LEROY STEVICK 
F. & D. vice-president in charge of the 
Pacific executive office 
hesitatingly name Guy LeRoy Stevick. 
That is my honest opinion.”) 


Financial Side of F. & D. Picture 

The financial side of the F. & D.’s 
picture has consistently reflected the 
enlightened conservatism of its manage- 
ment. It has always been one of the 
largest earners among the country’s 
surety companies and with the single 
exception of 1931, it has paid its stock- 
holders substantial dividends every year 
since 1895. During the years its capital 
was successively increased until in 1929 
it stood at $6,000,000 at which figure 
it remained until the Spring of 1932, 
when, due to the heavy losses it had 
sustained and the shrinkage in premium 
income which came as an aftermath of 
the stock market crash in 1929, it was 
decided to reduce the company’s capital 
from $6,000,000 to $2,400,000 and to trans- 
fer the balance to surplus. This was 
accomplished by the simple expedient 
of reducing the par value of its stock 
from $50 to $20, 

Following payment of a dividend of $1 

July 6, 1932, no further payments 
were made until July 11, 1934, when a 
dividend of fifty cents a share was de- 
clared. Dividends continued to be paid 
in the same amount at six months’ in- 
tervals until January 21, 1936. On April 
8, 1936, quarterly dividends were re- 
sumed, that declared on that date being 
for fifty cents a share, with an extra 
of twenty-five cents a share. A regular 
dividend of seventy-five cents followed 
on October 14, 1936, and on December 2 
of that year quarterly dividends of $1 
a share were resumed and have been 
continued without interruption to the 
present day, with occasional extra divi- 
dends of the same amount being thrown 
in for good measure. 

Additional evidence of the speed with 
which the company has climbed back 
out of the slough of 1932 is provided 
by the fact that its surplus to policy- 
holders at the close of business on 
June 30 of this year, figured at market 
value of securities, was nearly $500,000 
greater than it was at the end of 1929, 
the company’s previous peak year. 


Long Service List of Home Office 
Employes 


Many of the people on the home office 
staff of the Fidelity and Deposit have 
been with the company twenty-five years 
or more. The following list shows those 
still active in its service together with 
their dates of employment: 

Charles R. Miller 
Washington Bowie 
Charles V. R. Marsh 


3-17-96 
3-15-97 
1-20-98 
2-28-98 
11-15-00 


W. Howard Fraley 
George D. Henry 
John J. Heavy 

R. Minerva Carrick 
J. Clifton Hann 


Cora Myer 5- -O1 
Frank A. P 3-17-02 
George R. Babylon 6- 4-02 
Helen L. Henderson 6-30-02 
William E. Conroy 2- 4-03 
Robert S. Hart 4- 
John G. 5 
George L. 

William F. Spies 

Mabel Brown 

John A. Luhn 

Edna L. 

George M. Hauth 

O. A. Donegan 

Harry S. Sheets 

E. King Wilson 


Bessie B. Showacre 
Edgar F. Foster 
Wilson W. Watson 
Harry A. Schultz 
Mary J. Grindall 
Roland Benjamin 
Louise B. Brown 
John L. Sullivan 
Katherine Kathman 
E. Bayley Bates 
John L. We'ss 
George C. 

Charles H. 


G. Robert Howell 
E. Milton Smith 
J. Harry Schisler 
R. Milton Hopkins 
Robert Fields, Jr. 
Allen H. Wentz 
Paul L. Wellener 
William H. Airey 
Herbert L. Dunn 
Beverly H. Mercer 
Theresa M. Noonan 
Minnie Meyers 
John A. Groeninger 
Marion P, 


George C. Ahrling 
D. Claude Handy 
Jessie L. Passapae 
W. Maurice 7 
Robert P. Gaston 
Mrs. Ethel E. Siecke 
Oliver W. Littleton 
Elizabeth L. Hobbs 
Eleanor B. Bunn 
Mary E. Pscherer 
L. Lee Wright 
Helen Ferguson 
A. Gordon Stiff 
Mary A. Sheils 
Albert L. 


Long Time Field Representatives 


Interestingly the Fidelity and Deposit’s 
field organization contains twenty-four 
men and women who have been with 
the company for twenty-five years or 
more. This list, together with locations 
of these pioneers, follows: 


Guy LeRoy Stevick....San 
W. A. Bullock 
S. T. Maccubbin..... San 
Frances Massey ..... New 
F. A. Ejickhoff....... New York 

H. R. C. Hickey Brooklyn 

F, X. Connolly Philadelphia 

C. K. Bennett.........San Francisco... 

s. < 

O. A. Donegan........ Baltimore 

W. M. Washington 

L. A. Manning Boston 

x. &. 

Joseph Crider - 1- 
G. R. EEE vedccea 5- 6-12 
Mary M. Henchey Boston 

Sidney Moritz 

L. W. Moore 
Herman F. Schwefler.. 
Theresa Fitzgibbons. . 
Wm. M. Wolff 


Francisco... 7- 1-95 


.Philadelphia 
.Los Angeles 
Milwaukee 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 


Jean Webber Kemp... .Detroit 





DISCUSS AGENCY PROBLEMS 


Agency problems were discussed at 
the first Fall meeting, Sept. 25, of the 
eae Managers & General Agents 
clu 





EXTRA 


Merits this month to — 
Indemnity Agents for 
the sale of 
BURGLARY LINES 


in our 
“We're 20 in ’40 and going 
like 60” Sales Campaign ~ 
Many of our Agents are play 
ning to do their Christy 
shopping with the Merits ¢ 
earn in our “20-’40-60” 
paign. Here’s an opportuni 
for every Indemnity Agent to 
earn extra Merits for valuabh 
Gift Awards by featuring th 
various Burglary lines in th 
solicitations . . . and at f 
same time, increase their pr 
mium income and widen ther 
list of clients and prospects for 
the future sale of other forma 


EXTRA MERITS THIS MONTH 

Residence Burglary, Theft and 
ceny and Theft Outside Prem 

World-Wide Theft 

Bank Burglary and Robbery 

Building and Loan Burglary 
Robbery 

Mercantile Open Stock Burglary 

Mercantile Safe Burglary 

Office and Store Robbery 

Paymaster and Messenger Robbery — 

Safe Depository Liability 4 

Safe Deposit Box Burglary and Rob 
bery (Individuals) 

Securities Insurance 

Accounts Receivable : 

Valuable Papers 

Destruction 

Storekeepers’ Burglary and Robbery _ 

Innkeepers’ Liability 4 

Church Burglary, Theft, Larceny and 
Robbery 


Casualty 


[3 


CAPITAL $2,500,000 


Indemnity , 
Insurance Company 


of North America 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Premises 


Robbery 
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Governors Pay Tribute to Life Insurance 
as a Bulwark of Democracy 


Life Presidents Tell How Insurance Realizes 
Initiative, Independence, Free Enterprise 


What Insurance Is Doing For Blind 
Savannah Doctor 


Congressman Tells of Life Insurance's 
Appeal to Men in Public Life 


Carl Snyder’s Book on Capitalism 
Charles G. Dougherty on Beneficiary 
Designations 
Small Town Most Generally Insured Per 
Capita 
Los Angeles Fathers and Sons Insurance 
Families 


Professors Wertenbaker and Woodburn on 
Ideals and Objectives of America 
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amples of Lapsed Policies Not “Frustrated” 


Clinton Davidson Examples of Estate and 
Will Planning Cases 


Warner F. Haldeman on Insurance 
Proceeds’ Distribution 


Some 100-Case Agents 


Sales Trends as Seen by General Agency 
“Inside Men” 


Pearce Shepherd on Home Office Under- 
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Business Insurance for Stock Retirement 
Purposes 
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Help for a Heritage 


_A SCOURGE has been let loose upon the earth and the faith of de- 
cent humanity in the eternal verities is taxed to the limit. Over a wide 
area of the world, civilization has become a sham and a mockery, its 
material reflection too often a shambles. Elsewhere it totters, while thought- 
ful souls wonder what the end can be. 


NEVE ONO NMOLO 8 


VII TIS, 


TAG 


Us 


In such a ghastly era it is well that the Gold Book should emphasize 
the blessings of American Freedom and the part that life insurance has 
so long played, and still plays, in stabilizing our nation’s heritage. 


NON 


VY 


() 


SYEWEGEY. 





“Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness”—these would largely be 
but pretty phrases were life insurance not available to provide financial 
security for the average man and his loved ones. 


Life Insurance flourishes among a free people as under no other cir- 


cumstances, and free people thrive the more abundantly when they own 
life insurance. Let the life underwriter keep this thought constantly in mind 
and let him remember that now, more than ever before, he has a mission 
to spread the benefactions of his service through city, town and country- 
side, 


JLINEIS company of VIURGIDNIA 
BRADFORD H. WALEER, President Home Office: RICHMOND 
Established 1871 
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When Men Buy Insurance They Give Uplift to 


Civilization and to Themselves, Say Governors 


N A world sorely beset, with many nations at each others’ throats, 
millions of refugees not knowing where they will sleep tonight, ‘freedom 


of thought and individual action denied in broad areas across the sea, there 


remains one part of the globe where men are leading their own lives, build- 


ing their own enterprises without hindrance from the state, and accepting 


the responsibility of protecting or providing protection for their dependents. 


And that is the Western hemisphere. 


They have had freedom of individual 


action since they were old enough to exercise it and so did their ancestors 


from the first day they landed on these shores. 


That freedom for the 


individual is more cherished today in the face of international events than 


ever before. 


A tremendous influence in enabling the people of this nation to main- 


tain their freedom, develop their initiative and pursue their enterprise is 


life insurance. 


Cornerstone of Planning 
Security and Independence 


By Leverett Saltonstall 
Governor of Massachusetts 


In these dark days the future is cloud- 
ed with uncertainty. The one sure thing 
which gives hope to the American peo- 
ple is the system of renresentative, dem- 
ocratic government upon which our 
whole way of life depends. The basis 
of this is individual freedom. 

Freedom the opportunity for 
men and women to plan their own lives. 
Life insurance is the cornerstone of all 
such planning. Through life insurance 
man can assure the security and well 
being of his dependents. Through life 
iNsurance man can plan for his personal 
independence in old age. 

The security which life insurance af- 


means 


i, Roland Reid 
LE\ ERETT SALTONSTALL 


They have so recognized what life insurance means to them 


fords is far more than an economic safe- 
guard. It is a major factor in the sta- 
bility of the country on which our lives 
depend. 


Integral Part of Our Life 
By Raymond E. Baldwin 


Governor of Connecticut 


Life insurance, in all its forms, has 
become an integral part of American 
life. Our great life insurance compa- 
nies are enterprises of thrift and co- 
operation founded upon the inherent 
self-reliance of the American people. 

In these times of Government en- 
deavor to provide an easy substitute 
for thrift, industriousness and independ- 
ence, it is well to remember that life 
insurance and similar forms of private 
enterprise and individual effort have 
brought security in the past to mil- 
lions of men and women. 


Underwood & Underwood 
RAYMOND E. BALDWIN 


in building up our civilization that more than half the population of this 


country has voluntarily purchased policies. 


This has been possible not only 


because the people believe in it, but because the free enterprise system in 


America has furnished the means. 


The insurance agents of 


(America appreciate what America stands 


for just as they so well know what life insurance has done for civilization. 
That comprehension explains why they are fundamentally patriotic and 


why so many are civic leaders. 


Is their opinion too optimistic of what life 


insurance has done in helping shape the pattern of our life? 

_ To find an answer to that question from an authoritative, non-partisan 
and highly respected sphere The Gold Book has sought the opinion of men 
who direct the destinies of a number of leading states, Governors of Com- 


monwealths extending from Massachusetts to Colorado. 


follow: 


Our System and Our Homes 
Depend Upon Life Insurance 
By Ralph L. Carr 


Governor of Colorado 


The best way that has ever been de- 
veloped for the poor man and the man 
of moderate build up an 
estate for the protection of his later 
life and the interests of his loved ones 
upon his passing is through the medium 


income to 


of life insurance. 

In a country of free men 
nothing which furnishes such a sense 
of security and confidence as the knowl- 
edge that some day when it is most 
needed by the assured himself or when 
he has passed on and his dependents 
must face the world without him that a 
life insurance policy is going to meet 
the need. The very future of our Amer- 
ican system depends upon the protection 


there is 


RALPH L. 


Their statements 


of the American home and its future 
through the medium of life insurance. 

t is one way for a poor man to save. 

I have always been happy to boast 
that I have never been sold an insurance 
policy yet. I have bought just as fast 
as my means have permitted. 


Handles Savings Successfully 


By Homer A. Holt 

Governor of West Virginia 
The successful handling of savings, 
small or large, requires managerial time 
and ability beyond that 
the usual person of limited means. 

Life insurance is essentially an invest- 
ment, although it has other features, and 
our life insurance companies furnish to 
persons of limited means the manage- 
ment of and diversification in invest- 
ments which, to many persons, would 
not otherwise be available. 


possessed by 


HOMER A. HOLT 
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Gives Americans Courage; 


N ith in Themselves 

ew Faith in Themsel 
By A. Harry Moore 
Governor of New Jersey 

The people of the United States in- 
clude approximately 7% of the world’s 
population, but they own about 70% of 
the world’s life insurance. The life in- 
surance agents of America are to be 
congratulated on such a record, but cer- 
tainly a factor in such growth is the 
close relationship between life insurance 
and the form of government we enjoy. 
It seems to me inevitable that the great- 
est democratic country in the world 
should have most of the world’s life 
insurance. 

To the average American, life insur- 
ance means protection for his family; 
it means savings for the future; it means 
financial security in an uncertain and 
constantly changing world. That is why, 
standing back of the American people, 
it has, in a very real sense, given them 
greater courage to go forward and new 


The Appeal of Life Insurance 
To Men in Public Life 


By Wesley E. Disney 


Member of Congress from Oklahoma 


While 
of the Life 
December I was naturally impressed with 
the magnitude and the dignity of the 
institution of life and with 
the essential service it has rendered the 
entire population of the United States. 


attending the annual meeting 


Presidents Association last 


insurance, 


I refer to a two-fold service, namely, 
the protection given those insured and 
the investment reservoir which has been 





WESLEY F. DISNEY 
of greater assistance in the financial de 
velopment of this great country than 
any, other agency After thinking of 


these things for a while my mind turned 
something 
and that 


to something more specific, 


of more definite interest to me 


was the part which life insurance has 


played in enabling the oung idealist 


who voluntarily becomes a “public serv- 


ant” to find independence for his family 














He Lived Dangerously 


Congressman Disney here discusses the 
problem of creating an estate for the 
young man of ideals who enters a Ca- 
reer of public service. Life insurance, 
he says, is the only answer for most. 
He writes from personal experience be- 
cause early in his career he served as 
prosecuting attorney for Muskogee 
County, Okla., when the prosecutor had 
to live dangerously, constantly under 
the threat of death. He tried and won 
five murder cases in five successive days. 
He sent to the penitentiary the mayor 
of Muskogee, the commissioners and the 
county treasurer, during which period 
his life was repeatedly threatened. He 
was chairman of the board of managers 
in the impeachment of Governor Walton 
in 1923. 

Having served in each Congress for 
the past ten years, Mr. Disney has been 
on many important committees. He is 
a member of the sub-committee on taxa- 
tion of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. All tax legislation origi- 
nates with this committee. 








i ceeneniatiinanhiamnenmemnnel 


at his death and independence for him- 
self in his later years. 

Nearly all young men upon graduating 
from college or law school have high 
ideals. Such a young man is not satis- 
fied to spend his lifetime merely making 
money. He wishes to serve his fellow 
men. In my opinion there is no more 
worthy place for this purpose than that 
of public office. Certainly there is no 
place where young men of ability and 
high ideals are more needed. The finan- 
cial rewards, however, if his ideals are 
not to be lowered, are slow and never 
large in comparison with those of the 
business world. How then can these 
young men devote their lives to serving 
the public, in positions such as prosecut- 
ing attorneys, city counsel, state repre- 
sentatives, state senators, district attor- 
neys, Congressmen, etc., and at the same 
time provide independence for their fam- 
ilies in event of premature death and 
for themselves during their later years? 


THE GOLD BOOK OF LIFE INSURANCE SELLING 


faith in themselves and in their future. 

In America we have grown up in the 
tradition of individual freedom, which is 
another way of saving individual re 
sponsibility. IT know of nothing which 
so well reconciles this tradition of in- 
dividualism with the cooperative effort 
which the modern world demands as the 
institution ot life insurance. Many in- 
dividuals banding together to give each 
one the security he needs—that to me 
is the very essence of democracy. 


Helps Determine Destinies 
By M. Clifford Townsend 


Governor of Indiana 


Life insurance is one example of the 
opportunities provided a free people in 
a democracy to determine their own des- 
tinies. 

Life insurance offers an opportunity 
for the citizens to guarantee the eco- 
nomic security of themselves and their 
dependents. 

Economic security is one of the bases 
of a strong, vigorous society. 


I know of only one way—through life 
insurance. 
A Prosecutor Lived Dangerously 
in Southwest 

Thirty years ago I married, and during 
the same year I became the prosecuting 
attorney for Muskogee County in the 
State of Oklahoma. The state was only 
three years old then and there was 
plenty of work for prosecuting attor- 
neys. I practically started my legal ca- 
reer as prosecutor. Since then, I have 
had much public service. As prosecutor, 
in those days, there were many possi- 
bilities of loss of life. It was a strenu- 
ous, dangerous life to lead. It was eas- 
ily possible I might not have been per- 
mitted to live long enough to provide 
for my wife, so that she could have 
financial independence. What other 
means was available except a reliable 
legal reserve life insurance policy? 
None whatsoever! I believe that every 
man who chooses public office as a ca- 
reer should look upon life insurance as 
the first protective wall for his family 
that stands between them and want. _ 
How can a man who chooses a career 
of public service provide financial inde- 
pendence for his own latter years? The- 
oretically there are many ways. He can 
buy stocks and hope that they will in- 
crease in value. He can buv mortgages, 
knowing that they will not increase in 
value and then hope that his mortgages 
will be safer than the great majority 
were in the last decade. There are many 
investments which he can make but ex- 
perience in general and my experience 
in particular has shown that safety 
and assurance are not found in these 
methods. 

Investment Program for One in Public 

Service 

Unless the investment program of the 
public servant is based upon three fac- 
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tors it will not be safe and can only be 
disappointing. These factors are: 


1. Because his compensation is in the 
form of a monthly salary, the amounts 
set aside for investment at any time 
must be small. 


2. Because of the constant tempta- 
tion to increase his living expenses the 
investment program must be regular— 
one which puts moral pressure upon him 
to continue thee program no matter how 
inconvenient. 


3. The goal must be definite as to 
the amount of capital he is to receive 
and the income to be paid thereon, and 
there must be absolute certainty of the 
goal being reached, this certainty being 
based upon many years’ experience free 
from a failure. 

I know of no other investment pro- 
gram which equals life insurance on the 
basis of these three factors. In regard 
to number three I am reminded of the 
experience of a friend of mine, a widow 
who died twenty years ago. She left 
$4,000 to her daughter and $1,000 to her 
granddaughter to be used if necessary 
for her education. 


The $4,000 was invested in securities 
legal for trustees in the State of New 
York. The $1,000 was left with a life 
insurance company on an interest-bear- 
ing certificate of deposit. The $4,000 
invested in legals is today worth less 
than $2,000, but every cent of the $1, 
is still on deposit with the life insur- 
ance company, still drawing interest at 
34%. 

This is why I believe that the life 
insurance companies have played an im- 
portant part in enabling those who en- 
gage in public service to find financial 
independence—at least a reasonable old- 
age competence, and some degree 0! 
independence for one’s surviving family. 





Calls Russia Land of Headaches 


Prof. Lancelot Hogben, author of the 
extraordinary best seller, “Mathematics 
for the Million,” and who is Regius Pro- 
fessor of Natural History at the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen, was in Russia recently. 
After reading what he thinks about it 
insurance men will be happier than ever 
that they are not living under that type 
of government. 

Dr. Hogben was in Norway on a lec- 
ture tour and when the Germans came 
in it seemed best for him to get “to the 
border” without waiting for visa. He 
reached Stockholm; and then flew to 


Moscow. He decided to keep on going; 
took Trans-Siberian R.R. to Vladivostok 
and eventually reached New York . Here 
he was interviewed about Russia by Rob- 
ert Van Gelder of the New York Times 
Book Review. Here are some of the 
things he told his interviewer: 

“I cannot believe that everyone who 
visited Russia and approved of it when 
it was fashionable to visit there and 
approve of it now could have seen any- 
thing but a few show places. Surely all 
of them could not have lied. The coum 
try is one vast slum. Outside of Mos 
cow I saw nothing that compared favor 
ably with even the worst slums of Glas- 

(Continued on Page 136) 
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WHY OUR ANCESTORS 
CAME HERE 


by Professor Thomas J. I ‘ertenbaker 


Princeton University 
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British Tenant Farmers of 17th Century 
Arrive in New World 
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An artist’s conception of the Pilgrims landing at Plymouth, Mass. 
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The flood of migration swelled with 
the year. To New York and New Jer- 


had been burdened with overwhelming 


taxes, many had been persecuted, robbed 
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Quakers built their towns and villages 
and laid out their farms, seeking refuge 
from stern English judges and sterner 
English jailors. To these gentle people 
America was the land where one had 
liberty to sit covered even before the 
governor and to address him as “thou” 


From the northeast of Ireland came 
other thousands to spread out into south- 
ern and western Pennsylvania, western 
Maryland, the beautiful Valley of Vir- 
ginia and elsewhere. Scotch in birth and 
Presbyterian in religion they had fled 
from their Ulster homes because of laws 
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market without interference from the tax 
collector; if his wealthy neighbor dis- 
puted his boundry he could seek justice 
in the courts 

Visitors to America 
the spirit of equality. 
roadside tavern, instead of showing 
European servility, treated his guests 
with a familiarity which seemed to them 
mere rudeness; in the South the overseer 
insisted upon eating at his employer's 
table; the carpenter, the blacksmith, the 
day laborer, the small farmer considered 
a par with the merchant, 
the judge, the colonel of militia. For 
three centuries America received § the 
lowly and oppressed of Europe and lifted 
them into the middle class, made them 
prosperous farmers, tradesmen, artisans, 
professional men. And this it is which 
has been the strength of our democracy 
and has differentiated it from the sham 
democracies of certain other countries, 
which have succeeded in securing a 
semblance of human equality only by 
bringing all down to a level of poverty, 
fear and slavery. 


were struck by 
The keeper of the 


themselves on 


Challenge to Individual Independence 


This individual independence has not 
gone unchallenged in our history, for 
there were numerous attempts to es- 
tablish some form of the feudal system. 
The patroons of New York on their 
huge estates were in fact feudal lords, 
exacting dues from their tenants and 
subjecting them to the jurisdiction of 
their local courts. In Maryland manors 
were established with courts leet, and 
in South Carolina the proprietors got 
John Locke to draw up their Funda- 
mental Constitutions with lords, courts 
and baronial estates. In Virginia the 
aristocratic clique who surrounded the 
governor and enjoyed his favor secured 
patents to vast tracts of land and tried 
them in small parcels for 
“three lives.” These efforts in the main 
were unsuccessful. Why should one re- 
main a vassal or even a tenant when 
fertile land could be had in fee simple 
for a song? The sturdy immigrants, 
turning their backs on the offers of a 
van Rensselaer, a Carroll, a Carter or 
a Bryd, streamed by into the wilderness 
to stake out their own holdings and begin 
life in America as independent land- 
owners. Setter to face the danger of 
the Indians, to endure the hardships of 
the wilderness, to struggle with the 
difficulties of transportation over shallow 
streams and mud roads than become de- 
pendents of some wealthy landowner. 


The Laborer 


Equally important with the cheapness 
and abundance of land in producing the 
typical American was the scarcity and 
consequent high price of labor. Long 
before the first labor union was formed 
in this country wages were far higher 
than in Europe, and there was never the 
day when a shoemaker in Philadelphia, 
or a carpenter in Virginia, or a ship- 
wright in Maine could not earn double 
the amount currently offered in England. 
And the introduction of standardization 
in manufacture, so far from lowering 
wages, has doubled and quadrupled 
them. In 1849 the average factory hand 
received $247 a year; in 1927 his wages 
were no less than $1,310, and he became 
the highest paid worker in any nation 
and of any period of world history. 
Nor was his gain made at the expense 
of unemployment for others. Standardi- 
zation, by lowering costs and multiplying 
consumption, has created millions of 
jobs and drawn to our shores more immi- 
grants than all the vacant lands of our 
great west. 


to lease 


Much has been said about the harmful 
influence of the industrializing of Amer- 
ica upon the independence and well 
being of the workers. From an economic 
freeman he has become an economic 

lave, it has been said, no longer the 
master of his own destiny, but dependent 
upon the will of his employer and the ups 
and downs of the labor market. It is 
true that with the creation of great in- 
dustrial corporations, with modern 

pecialization, with the interdependence 
of all branches of economic life, the fac- 
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Thomas J. Wertenbaker 
| Professor Thomas Jefferson Wer 
|tenbaker of Princeton University is 
| one of the nation’s most highly es- 
| teemed historians and at the present 
| time is engaged in editing a monu- 
mental history of New Jersey on 
which a tremendous amount of re- | 
search work has been done, including | 
investigation of records abroad. 

After being an editor on the Balti- 
more News he became associate pro- 
fessor of history and economics of a 
college in Texas and was instructor in 
American history at the University of 
Virginia. He has been a member of 
the faculty of Princeton since 1910 
He was visiting professor at Gothing 
en universities in Germany in 1931 
and was the Harold Vyvyan Harms- 
worth professor of American history 
at the University of Oxford 1939-40. 
He was an editor of the Evening Sun 
of New York for a time. 

Professor Wertenbaker is chairman 
of the advisory committee of histor- 
ians for Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., 
and is a member of many historical 
and educational societies. He is the 
author of a number of books, includ- 
ing “Virginia Under the Stuarts,” 
“Planters of Colonial Virginia,” “The 
Founding of American Civilization— 
The Middle Colonies” and “The First 
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tory worker and the agricultural worker 


alike have become parts of a vastly com- 
plicated, intricately interwoven social 


system. The old isolation is gone, the 
American is no longer a trontiersman. 
The worker must pay his dues to the 


union, obey the order to strike when the 
order is issued, accept the wages, hours 
and working conditions which the union 
agrees to for him; he may be laid off 
if bad leadership or adverse conditions 
bring an economic depression. 

The Privileges Enjoyed by Workers 

But in return he enjoys privileges un- 
known to his forefathers and unknown 
to the workers of other countries. He 
may rear his family in comfort and com- 
parative security. He may own his 
house—not a hovel but a five- or six- 
room residence, fitted with electric lights, 
bath room, gas range, radio, telephone 
and other modern conveniences; buy his 
automobile; send his children to the pub- 
lic school; find entertainment at the 
movies. He may, and very often does, 
lay aside from his wages enough to build 
up a fund against old age, or illness, 
or other emergency. Though his task 
in the factory may be specialized and 
even narrowing in comparison with the 
variegated work of the skilled artisan 
of other days, he has ample compensa- 
tion in the enhanced opportunities ait- 
forded by shorter working hours and 
modern facilities for self-education. 

Menace of Interference with the 
American Way 

The menace to the American way of 
life comes not from big business and 
standardization, but from unwise inter- 
ference with them. Industry, during the 
past century, has achieved the remark- 
able double feat of quadrupling wages 
and multiplying jobs, by handing on to 
the consuming public the fruits of 
cheapened production in the form of 
lower prices. New labor-saving inven- 
tions have made it possible in many 
fields for one man to do the work of 
twenty or thirty, this has resulted in the 
production of goods at a fraction of the 
old cost, and the consumer has replied by 
purchasing in tremendous quantities. In 
the old days when nails were hammered 
out in the blacksmith’s shop, they were 
so costly that carpenters often sub- 
stituted wooden pegs; today nails are 
so cheap that the architect in making 
his estimates can almost ignore them. 
\ bricklayer or a plasterer can enter 
a ten-cent store and make purchases 
with a day’s wages which a hundred and 
fifty years ago would have taken the 
earnings of a full six months, 
Unfortunately, within the past decade, 
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turning our backs upon the lessons of 
our own history, the Government, the 
labor unions and to some extent the 
leaders of industry have interfered with 
what we may well call the cycle of 
prosperity, by attempting to curtail pro- 
duction and prevent the lowering of 
prices. Working hours have been un- 
wisely shortened, taxes have been piled 
on business, enterprise has been dis- 
couraged. When all this resulted in un- 
employment, instead of removing the 
cause of trouble and putting men back 
to work at productive jobs, the govern- 
ment has concentrated chiefly on reliev- 
ing their distress. It has treated, not 
the disease, but the symptoms. So, after 
a labor shortage which lasted three 
centurics and made this country the 
richest and most democratic in the 
world, we have experienced ten or twelve 
years of widespread unemployment. 
Threat of Unemployment 

And this unemployment, this dead 
weight of millions of jobless men, is an 
open threat to our way of life and our 
democratic institutions. In the old days 
every man glorified in his independence 
of the government. He looked to the 
President and Congress to protect him 
from attacks from without and from law- 
lessness within, but he was suspicious 
of any assumption of authority over his 
personal affairs. It is hard to imagine 
the government in the early days of the 
republic telling the farmer what he must 
plant or the artisan how much of a 
given commodity he must turn out. As 
for any citizen’s becoming a pensioner 
and receiving doles from Washington, 
it would have seemed like the depth 
of humiliation. But today millions not 
only demand that the nation support 
them, but do so without a sense of 
shame, with no appreciation of the fact 
that they have lost their independence, 
and by so doing are undermining Amer- 
ican democracy. The essential difference 
between democracy and despotism is that 
in the former the people run the Govern- 
ment, while in the latter the Government 
runs the people. When the citizens 
have to look to the government for their 
bread and meat they are its slaves, not 
its masters. 

Powerful Enemies of Liberty 

The situation has become more threat- 

ening because of the. menace of the 
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totalitarian despots. These powerfy! 
enemies of liberty seek to _undermin 
democratic institutions by subtle propa. 
ganda, by blinding free peoples to the 
blessings of their traditional form of 
government and at the same time } 
holding out alluring visions of q totaly 
tarian Utopia. Even though we have be- 
fore our eyes the plain evidence of the 
political, economic and mental slaye 

imposed by these “ideologies,” thousands 
have been dazzled by their fair Promises 
or by their seeming efficiency. Clearly 
if the day ever arrives when a Majority 
of American citizens take their orders 
from Moscow or Berlin our liberty will 
be at an end, 

Equally dangerous is the threat of 
actual military attack. We have wit. 
nessed many of the free peoples of 
Europe fall one by one—the Danes, the 
Norwegians, the Dutch, the Belgians 
the French—until the British Empire 
alone stands between us and Hitler. The 
danger that the United States may be 
invaded may be remote because of the 
protection of the Atlantic, but it cannot 
be ignored. Even greater is the danger 
that we may have to imitate the methods 
of the despots in order to combat them 
Already we are turning the hard-earned 
dollars of the people into warships, war- 
planes, guns, tanks, bombs, etc., and this 
may be followed by the mobilization of 
man power and economic resources. 


Must Conserve Rights of Individual 
Citizens 


But in the meanwhile we should make 
every effort to conserve the rights of 
the individual citizens, should restore to 
them something of the old frontier spirit 
by increasing the opportunities for work 
on the one hand and so far as practical 
restricting governmental bounties. We 
need military and naval rearmament, but 
equally essential to our safety and our 
liberties is economic rearmament. We 
must have a new demand for labor; we 
must make real jobs for the unemployed 
which will free them from dependence 
on the government pay checks, bring to 
them the realization that society needs 
them and restore their self-respect, ini- 
tiative and courage. Otherwise, we shall 
be overtaken by a tryanny over our 
bodies and minds worse than our an- 
cestors escaped when they fled to this 
country. 


Also a Violinist 


He played first violin in the Cincinnati 
Civic Orchestra and at parties of his 
agency he plays both the piano and the 
accordion. Another hobby is woddwork- 
ing. He likes to take vacations in South 
America and he and his wife go there 
nearly every year. 

When Mr. Hochstadter, who is asso- 
ciated with the Joseph M. Gantz agency, 
Cincinnati, was 17 he enlisted in the 
army; spent twelve months in action in 
France and became a regimental ser- 
geant. After the war he enlisted in the 
French Foreign Legion, but was dis- 
charged after two days as unfit for active 
service because of wounds received dur- 
ing the war. 

He joined the Gantz agency in 1925. 
He believes that all men want to buy 
insurance, and if that’s the way they 
feel, why not sell them? Furthermore, 
he thinks there is a striking similarity 
between needs of most men. He wants 
to utilize his time; so keeps daily 
reports and has kept such a record 
from his first day in the business. In 
his files are records of every call, con- 
tact and interview he has made in six 
teen years. He has been a_ student 
of economic, estate and taxation prob- 
lems; has written articles on the sub- 
ject. Asked what businesses his clients 
foliow he says: ’ 

“My policyholders range from thie mat! 
on the street to a former Governor 0! 
Ohio. They include many professional 
men and women, business men and cof- 
poration presidents.” 
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: An Acacia Agent has FREEDOM— | 
z from expiring renewal commissions—Acacia’s Agency contract: provides for 

re a continuous and ever-increasing monthly income. 


from the spectre of old age dependency—Acacia’s Agency Contract provides 
for reduced requirements in old age if an agent wants to continue to work 
and for retirement income if he decides to take life easy. 


from worry if disabled—Acacia’s Agency Contract provides for liberal disability 
benefits. 


from worry over the fate of his family should death over-take him—Acacia’s 
Agency Contract provides death benefits for a term of years. 





We Acacians are proud of our company — we are thankful for the 
| FREEDOM guaranteed by our Acacia Agency Contract. 
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LIFE, LIBERTY AND PURSUIT 
OF HAPPINESS 


30,000,000 People Have Come Here Since 1787 From 
Foreign Lands to Share Our Most 
Remarkable Civilization 


By James 


Albert Woodburn 


Emeritus Professor, History, Indiana University 


When James Russell Lowell was asked 


how long he thought the American Re- 
public would last he replied: “As long 
as its people are loyal to the ideals of 
its founders.” 

What are these ideals? They are 
written in the fundamental principles of 
the nation, sometimes called the “prin- 
ciples of the fathers.” Some of them are 


immortal preamble of 
The 
it can- 


set forth in the 
Independence. 
but 
not be too familiar nor too often recited 
by the citizens and school children of 
America: 

“We hold these truths to be self evi 
dent: That all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their creator 
with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness ; that to secure 
these rights governments are instituted 
among men deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 

Governments Exist for Benefit of 

Governed 
teaches that men have rights. 
that it was ever denied, but so 
it was. Our fathers claimed liberties for 
the individual that even governments 
may not infringe, nor over-ride, nor take 
away. 

Our Declaration 
ments exist for the 
erned. Government is 
and is to be controlled by 
Our fathers set up a doctrine 
that of kingly power. They had been 
taught that all the people had to do 
with the government was to keep their 
hands off. Let them pay their taxes and 
obey the laws and therewith be content 


Common Will Should Be the 


Common Law 


the Declaration of 


passage is old and familiar, 


This 


Strange 


teaches that govern 
benefit of the gov- 
for the people 
the people. 
opposed to 


were not content with 
They set up another, an 
than the American Revo- 
lution. It was based on the old saying 
that the common will should be the 
common law. When, therefore, a Stuart 


fathers 
such an idea 
old idea, older 


Our 


king announced that he would govern 
according to the common weal but not 
according to the common will he meant 
to assert that his will should be above 
the law. Or his will should be the source 
of the law. “Rex est Lex,” said the 
king. “No,” said our fathers in Parlia 
ment, the king is not the law. “Lex est 
Rex,” the law is king. As Pym ex- 


“Magna Charta (the constitu- 


knows no 


pressed it, 


tion) is such a fellow as SOV- 
creign.” That is, the great law to which 
the body of the nation had agreed 
should be supreme. And these forerun 


ners in England of the American Re¢ 
public determined that they would bring 
their kings into subjection to their 


sovereign law or they would have no 
kings. 

This struggle for popular sovereignty 
against personal arbitrary government 


cost one king of England his head and 


another his crown, and when the strug- 
gle ended by the “Glorious Revolution 
of 1688” it was understood that while 
kings in England were still to be allowed 
to reign they were never again to be 
permitted to govern. As Milton ex- 
pressed it, “As the magistrate was sect 
above the people, so the law was set 
above the magistrate. As the king holds 
his authority of the people, then may 
the people oft as they judge it for the 
best, either choose him or reject him, 


retain him or depose him, merely by the 
liberty and right of free born men to 
be governed as seems to them best.” 
This seems much like free republicanism. 


Our Government Should Be of Laws 
and Not of Men 


Ours, then, should be a government 
of laws not of men. That was a good 
ideal. Government by law should be 


paramount. The powers of government, 
of determining on war and peace, tax- 
ation, expenditures, and other great 
measures and policies of government, 
these abided in the nation to be gov- 
erned. Therefore, when George III, in 
violation of law, just like a Stuart king, 
attempted to restore personal govern- 
ment in the Colonies, vetoing laws and 
revoking charters at his pleasure, our 
fathers in America determined to abol- 
ish the kingship itself as dangerous to 
the state. They knew, and would there- 
fore say, as Jefferson expressed it, that 
“kings are the servants not the pro- 
prietors of the people; that these rul- 
ing servants should be bound to recog- 
nize and to execute the law as deter- 
mined upon by the representatives of the 
nation.” Sovereign power should abide, 


not in any king, or personal ruler, or 
favored few, but in the people them- 
selves as members of the body politic. 


Our fathers in their immortal Declara- 
tion asserted the “right of revolution.” 
“When any form of government be- 


comes destructive of these ends it is 
the right of the people to alter or abol- 


ish it and to institute a new govern- 

ment, such as to them shall seem 

most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness.” 

The great end of government is to 
secure men in their rights to life, lib- 
erty, property, happiness, and home. If 
government, instead of recognizing and 
protecting these rights of men, denies 


them and violates them, it may no longer 
rightly claim obedience and subjection. 
“Government ceases to be an object of 
obedience when it becomes an instru- 
ment of oppression. “Resistance to 
tyrants is obedience to God.” Such were 


the sayings our ancestors used in statine 
their theory of law and government. 

Vigilant Citizenship, Jealous of Its 

Liberties 

This is not to teach that the citizen 
should resort to violence and revolution 
against every unjust act of government. 
But governments must be kept in order 
by a vigilant citizenship, jealous of its 
liberties. The faithful citizen may peti- 
tion; he may remonstrate in public as- 
sembly, where assembly is free; he may 
make a statement of abuses if there is 
a free press. He may appeal to public 
opinion, under a government where there 
is free discussion and free appeal. He 
may emigrate and refuse longer to live 
under what he considers an unjust gov- 
ernment, as did many of the exiled 
founders of the United States. Only as 
a last resort may he promote a revolu- 
tion. 


It may be well to recall that George 
Washington, the great leader of our 
Revolution, helped to overthrow three 


governments within a period of twenty 
vears. He stood by consenting while 
Jefferson and Madison were changing 
the old charter of Virginia for a new 
state constitution. He helped mightily 
to throw out the government of George 
Ill in America. He was ready to throw 
overboard, and helped to do so, the gov- 
ernment of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion and to erect in its stead a stronger 
union and a more national government. 
When told that the people would never 
accept such a radical change, he replied 
that he would erect a standard to which 


the wise and prudent might repair and 
leave the result in the hand of God. The 
people followed Washington and ac- 


cepted a real government. 
Equal Rights for All; Special Privileges 
for None 

When our fathers in 
Declaration announced that 
created equal” they started an everlast- 
ing controversy. It has been a contro- 
versy without much point. Their mean- 
ing is obvious. Men are equal in their 
right “to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” Before the law they stand 
alike. Greek or Barbarian, Gentile or 
Jew, rich or poor, high or low, ignorant 
or learned, white or black, red or yellow, 
“ringstreaked or speckled,” as Horace 
Greeley expressed it,—without regard to 
religion, station, lineage, color, race, or 
previous condition of servitude,—all must 
be treated without discrimination, must 
be put on the same footing by govern- 
ment and law, and all must be allowed 
the fullest and freest exercise and de- 
velopment of their natural powers. We 
must stand for the Jefferson slogan, 
“equal rights for all, special privileges 
for none,” the fundamental principle of 
American democracy. 

This elemental maxim, so simple to all 


framing the 
“all men are 
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JAMES A. WOODBURN 


James Albert Woodburn 


James Albert Woodburn, emeritus 
professor of history, Indiana Univer- 
sity, 1s one of the most highly 


esteemed American educators. He has 
received degrees from numerous col- 
leges. He is the author of * ‘Higher 
Kducation in Indiana,” “American 
Republic and Its Government,” “Po- 
litical Parties and Party Problems in 
the United States,” “Life of Thad- 
deus Stevens,” and other books. He 
was joint author with Professor T, F 


Moran and Professor H. C. Hill of 
a textbook series on American his- 
tory and civil government. He has 


been editor of various volumes having 
to do with historical personalities and 
of Appleton’s American Political His. 
tory and has been a regular contrib- 
utor to the American Year Book on 
American political and party history, 
to the Encylopedia Britannica and 
|other* important volumes. He is a 
member of a number of organizations 
and commissions. 





fair minded men, has been assailed and 
ridiculed as if it intended to teach what 
its framers never dreamed of. It asserts 
nothing whatever with reference to the 
physical, mental, moral, political, or 
spiritual qualities of men. It is one o 
the commonest observations of life that 


in all these respects men are created 
unequal. Men are unequal in_ physical 
stature, in mental powers, in moral emo- 
tions, in political aptitudes, in spiritual 


discernments. This basic fact in life is 
not denied. 
It is interesting to observe the his- 


torical politics of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. In the slavery controversy 
of nearly 100 years ago the anti-slavery 
agitators persisted in calling to their 
support this original fommiation-pelailal 
of the Republic, much to the annoyance 
of a government whose practice was be- 
lying its professions. Rufus Choate, the 


brilliant Whig orator, referred to the 
maxim of the Declaration as “a beauti- 
ful and glittering generality.” Charles 


Sumner, in the Senate chamber in 184, 
made this phrase from the Declaration 
of Independence the basis of his power- 
ful arraignment of slavery and the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill. Senator Pettit, of In 
diana, in answer to Sumner, took bolder 
ground than Choate: 

“Tt is not only not a self evident 
truth’ said Pettit, ‘that all men are 
created equal, but it is a self evident 
lie. In not one instance is there any 
color of truth in it, I speak what 1s 
true. I speak what is the judgment of 
all men, if they dare say it, that neither 
morally, mentally, socially, nor politi- 
cally does equality exist in any country 
on earth. It cannot exist in the nature 
of things.’ God himself has not 
created them equal. It is not, there- 
fore, a truism as Jefferson put %t 
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forth, but it is false in form and false 
in fact. God made exceptions as to 
political rights. He created a priest- 
hood. He created kings and set them 
up over the people. It is His recorded 
and plainly written will that there is 


no such things as equality among 
men.” 

The Dred Scott Decision 
These seem like strange words from a 


disciple of democracy and a professed 
follower of Thomas Jefferson, uttered in 
our senate halls only twenty-eight years 
after the sage of Monticello had been 
carried to his grave. Chief Justice Ta- 
ney, too, in the Dred Scott case, denied 
that the slave race were intended to be 
included in the “memorable instrument.” 
“The words,” he says, “would seem 

to embrace the whole human race, but 
that they were not so intended is too 
clear for dispute; in that case the 
conduct of the distinguished men who 
framed the Declaration of Independ 
ence would have been utterly and fla 
grantly inconsistent with the principles 


which they asserted, and instead of 
the sympathy of mankind to which 
they so confidently appealed they 
would have deserved and received uni 
versal rebuke and reprobation.” 
Lincoln is at once the best product 
and the best interpreter of the maxims 


Declaration of Independence. In 
Dred Scott case he said: 


of the 
speaking on the 
intended to set 


free society, 


up a 
which 
1 


“Our fathers 
standard maxim for 
should be familiar to all and revered 
bv all: constantly looked to, constant 
ly labored for, and, even though never 
perfectly attained, constantly approxi 
mated. Its authors meant it to be, as, 
thank God, it is now proving itself, a 
stumbling block to all those who in 
after times, might seek to turn a 
people back into the hateful paths of 
They knew the pronenes 
of prosperity to breed tyrants, and 
they meant, when such should _ re- 
appear in this fair land and commenc: 


free 


despotism 


their avocation, they should find left 
for them at least one hard nut to 
crack.” 

Muniments of Civil Liberty 


We have seen what the founders wrot 
as a theory of government We must 
glance at what they put in their law, the 


supreme law of the land. The founders 
decreed certain freedoms for the peo 
ple—freedom to think, to speak, to print, 
to assemble, to petition, to elect their 
representatives. These are the “muni 
ments of civil liberty” included in out 
famous “Bill of Rights.” Let them 
never be forgotten nor neglected 

As Jefferson could make a statement 
of human rights, so he knew the means 
by which these rights could be main- 


tained 
one ot 


It was by universal education, 
America’s dearest ideals. “If a 
expects to be ignorant and free 
in a state of civilization it expects what 
never was and never can be,” said Jef- 
ferson So spoke the founder of the 
Virginia. He sought for 
democracy which he did 
establish an education as 
universal as the liberty which he held 
to be the heritage of all men. He 
would have information widely diffused. 
He thought a good free newspaper was 
better than a standing army for the de- 
fense of the Republic. Popular govern- 
ment was to rest on popular education. 


30,000,000 Have Come Here From Abroad 


To this democratic land of Jefferson 
and Lincoln millions of immigrants have 
Since our constitution 
have received more than 3 
people from foreign lands 
Thirty years ago they were coming at 
the rate of a million a year. Our con- 
stant problem has been to absorb these 

migrants, many of them speaking a 
lifferent language from our own, to 
them, and make them into true 
American For three 
our folks have been con 
promised land.” In many 
eft their homes in Europe to 
intoleranc¢ 
our bounden 


peopl 


University of 
the American 
sO much to 
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HIGH TRIBUTE TO INSURANCE 


PAID BY BRITISH STATESMEN: 


Some of the strongest endorsements 
of life insurance have been given by 
British statesmen. The London insur- 
ance paper, The Policy, printed some 


of these estimates of insurance recently, 
including the opinions of Winston 
Churchill, Lloyd George, Lord Horne, 
Lord Kennet, Sir George Broadbridge. 
and Gen J. C. Smuts, premier of South 
Africa. These opinions follow: 


Winston Churchill, Prime Minister 

“T would like to write the word ‘insure’ 
over the door of every cottage and upon 
the blotting book of every public man, 


duty to do all we can to keep this tyr- 
anny to the places of its origin. 

As a rule, our policy has been one 
of liberality and hospitality toward our 
brother immigrants. For many genera- 


tions we have “kept the latch string 
mut,” or the door open to all comers 
\merica was known throughout the 
world as an asylum for the poor and 


oppressed of all nations. Here all might 
come and find a better chance to get on 
in the world. All the people who ever 
came to America (except the slaves) 
were voluntary comers and nearly all 
came for the same reason—namely, to 
better their condition in life and to give 
their children a better opportunity than 
their parents had ever had. 


What This 


In coming to America our folks hay 
sought independence and liberty for the 


Democracy Means 


individual They have sought to get 
away from poverty and class distinc- 
tions; to find a democratic way of life; 


to find honest work in a society in which 
honest work is respected and where the 
honest worker is recognized and hon- 
ored. Here they have found access to 
education, provided for the poor as well 
as for the rich As a rule, nearly all 
these immigrants have shown a patriotic 
devotion to the land of their adoption 
and have acknowledged a debt of grati- 
tude to America that can never be re- 
paid 

Think of what all this means to men 
who wish freedom to study, to think and 
to publish their thoughts; to work and 
invent; to produce wealth and to trans- 
mit it to their posterity; we should re- 
flect on what this democracy means for 
men who wish to map out their own 
lives in their own way; to provide for 
their families and their old age secur- 
itv; and to arrange for some means of 
a comfortable livelihood and some com- 
petence for loved ones through the great 
agencies of insurance that have proved 
such a blessing to society and such a 
bulwark to American business and to 
the maintenance of the public credit. 

The Most Remarkable Civilization 

Two and a half million people won our 
independence. Their descendants became 
a great nation-state stretching from 
shore to shore. Here was a miscellane- 
ous collection of people of many types 


and tongues, coming out of a “melting 
pot” of habits and institutions and be- 
liefs 

Has there ever been a more remark- 


able civilization, more miraculously de- 
veloped, anywhere in world history? It 
is a civilization of democracy. This 


am convinced that for sacri- 
are inconceivably small, 
families can be secured against catas- 
trophes which otherwise would smash 
them up forever. 

“It is our duty to arrest the ghastly 
waste, not merely of human happiness, 
but of national health and_ strength 
which follows when, through the death 
of the bread-winner, the frail boat in 
which the fortunes of the family are 


because | 
fices which 


embarked, founders, and the women and 
children are left to struggle helplessly 





LLOYD GEORGE 


on the dark waters of a friendless 

world.” 

Lloyd George, Britain’s Elder Statesman 
“The willingness to take risks is in 


the great merchant or capitalist a vir- 
tue. It is to him what courage is to 
a soldier or a statesman, or imagination 
to a poet. But the willingness to take 
risks is in the wage earner, or the 
salary earner, a weakness, or in great 
excess, a vice. The contrary of the vice 
of gambling is the virtue of thrift and 
the system of Life Insurance has given 
the thrifty man an opportunity of prac- 
ticing his virtue.” 
Lord Horne, Chairman G. W. R., For- 
mer Chancellor of the Exchequer 
“As an important element in contrib- 
uting to the welfare of the community 
insurance plays its part. It gives the 
yreatest incentive to thrift. It encour- 
ages saving and affords the public the 
best method of saving.” 


General J. C. Smuts, Premier of 
South Africa 


“Insurance has become a part and 
parcel of modern civilization. Every 
wise man insures, and the general habit 
democracy today presents a cause for 
sacrifice and devotion. It is a cause to 
which all Americans may dedicate, as 
their fathers did of old, “their lives, 
their fortunes and their sacred honors.” 
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Sf insurance is one of the surest signs 
of an advanced society.” 
Lord Kennet, Former Minister of Health 

“Socially, life insurance has the great- 


est merit in 


that it 


collects 


the funds 


saved year by year and puts them for 
investment into the hands of skilled and 


experienced 


° ” 
community. 


people 


skilled. It is 


instead of 
a notable service 


the un- 
to the 


Sir George Broadbridge, Former Lord 
Mayor of London 
“Insurance is a great bulwark, for it 
makes for thrift in the community which 


LORD KENNET 





it is unlikely would be achieved by any 
The business of insurance 


other means. 


is also a bulwark by its policy o 


investment.” 
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Capital At Work Sole Source 


of Progress 


Wars and World Upheaval Have Never Stopped 
Expansion of Industrial Peoples, Says Carl 
Snyder, Noted Economist In New Book. When 


Capital is Hampered Enterprise Wanes and 


By Jerome Philp 


In every period of major world dis- 
turbance over the entire range of in- 
dustrial history it has seemed at the time 
that the whole economic system has 
come to a standstill. Yet the record of 
industrial development shows that from 
the beginning there has been a continu- 
ous increase in industrial expansion. 
During the hundred years from 1830 to 
1930 the rate of industrial growth in 
the United States remained almost con- 
stant. At 1930 there appears graphically 
the first check to this growth since 1800. 
The long depression of the last ten 
years was the first serious halt in the 
almost unbroken world industrial growth 
of the last two centuries. 

The causes of this check and remedies 
for correction are discussed by Carl 
Snyder, noted statistician-economist, in 
his latest book, “Capitalism the Crea- 
tor.” The publishers are The MacMillan 
Co. of New York. His thesis is that 
there is one way, and only one way 
that any people in all history has ever 
risen from barbarism and poverty to 
affluence and culture. That is by the 
concentrated and organized system of 
production and exchange known as capi- 
talism. His further thesis is that it is 
solely by the accumulation of. capital, 
and directly proportional to the amount 
of this accumulation, that modern indus- 
trial nations have arisen. He would even 
project this thesis hack throughout the 
whole 8,000 or 10,000 years of all eco- 
nomic history. 


Need to Encourage Enterprise 


There is a great deal in Mr. Snyder’s 
book that sheds light on these times. 
His findings are the result of nearly 
twenty years of factual research and ex- 
ploration in a field which he says is 
“still largely given over to emotional 
theorizing and now sinking slowly in a 
quagmire of controversy and fantasy.” 
What Mr. Snyder puts forward as new 
is not the premise of his thesis that 
capitalistic organization is the only 
means by which people have advanced 
in the past, but it is the proof of his 
findings. Projected against a backdrop 
of world progress, as Mr. Snyder pic- 
tures it, some of the present world 
tendencies have startling significance. 
No principally agricultural or pastoral 
nation has ever grown rich, powerful 
and civilized, states Mr. Snyder. These 
are the fruits of wealth and enterprise; 
and these, in turn, of organized indus- 
try and trade. All this represents the 
aggressive drive of the deepest and 
strongest of human motivations. That 
is, the will to live, to gain, to discover, 
to conquer. Whenever these begin to 
wane and weaken, says Mr. Snyder, “a 
nation is given over to visionaries, doc- 
trinaires and novices in social experi- 
mentation and its decadence has begun.” 

In connection with the advance of a 
people, Mr. Snyder holds that in mod- 
ern days—and it may have been the 
same in ancient times—accumulation of 


what we term wealth is largely the 
achievement of a relatively few individ- 
uals gifted for this special purpose far 
beyond their fellows and their time. In 


all ages there have been great mer- 
chants and traders, great enterprisers. 
“Human envy, jealousy, obscure the fact 
of our debt to these especially capable 
types,” says Mr. Snyder. We do not 
rebel at the exceptionally endowed poet, 
musician, or painter. These we accept 


Marceau 


CARL SNYDER 


as commonplace. But the idea that ac- 
cumulators of great wealth belong in 
much the same category and are vastly 
of more value to society, to civilization 
and to the well being of people among 
whom they occur, seems to excite pro- 
found incredulity. 


Scope for Management Genius 


The basis for the wealth and com- 
mercial predominance of countries like 
Great Britain, United States and Ger- 
many has been the quick adaptation of 
machinery and inventions. What is be- 
wailed as “the machine age” is precisely 
that which gives the people its oppor- 
tunity to create wealth and advance to 
a higher level of existence. And this 
wealth is not as most of the earlier 
economists assumed, the product of 
“labor,” states Mr. Snyder. Nine-tenths 
of it is directly the product of machines 
and these alone made possible the pres- 
ent day colossal aggregation of capital. 
In turn, these machines were the prod- 
uct of brains and special ability of in- 
ventors, contrivers, discoverers, enter- 
prisers and accumulators—all working 
the economic wonder of today. 

The facts are, Mr. Snyder points out, 
that by placing capital accumulation 
largely in the hands of a relatively few 
individuals with rare gifts for the man- 
agement and utilization of this surplus 
the whole vast system of production and 
transportation has been created for the 
general good. This system has, for in- 
stance, provided in a single generation 
25 millions of automobiles with all the 





Decadence Begins 


comfort and enjoyments which accom- 
pany this outstanding achievement. 
Capital Savings 

A large part of total national savings 
are always used for non-productive, non- 
industrial purposes. Perhaps not more 
than a third of savings go to create 
surplus capital. If this entire fund neces- 
sary for economic progress were dis- 
tributed among the 50,000,000 gainfully 
employed, it would amount to only a 
few dollars a month in increased income 
and little of this would become capital 
savings. The result would necessarily be 
industrial stagnation with no new indus- 
tries and a general lower level of living 
standards. 

The rate of growth of capital invest- 
ment and of aggregate production has 
been approximately the same in this 
country for a century or more, indi- 
cating that an increase in product is 
dependent on providing additional capi- 
tal. The rate of growth of total wages 
and of total product has been nearly 
the same so that over long periods the 
share of the product going to labor has 
remained nearly constant. 

The amount of capital invested in in- 
dustry in this country has tended to 
increase a little faster than the physical 
product. If wages had risen at just the 
same rate as the product per worker, 
it would follow that the rate of profit 
in industry would have decreased stead- 
ily. Actually, it seems to have been in 
the last century remarkably constant, 


Carl Snyder 


Carl Snyder, statistician, economist, 
author, is best known for his books 
and addresses during his twenty-year 
service with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, where he headed 
one of the best statistical research 
laboratories in quantitative economics 
in this country. Many years of orig- 
inal research went into the making 
of “Capitalism the Creator.” 

A reporter on his father’s paper at 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., at 15, a magazine 
contributor at 24, Mr. Snyder has 
worked on the Washington Post and 
the New York World, and other 
papers. Among his other books are 
“The World Machine” and “Ameri- 
can Railways as Investments,” both 
of which have since sold at a pre- 
mium, 

Mr. Snyder is past president of the 
American Statistical Association; past 
vice-president and fellow of Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement 
of Science; fellow of American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences, Boston; 
member American Economic Associa- 
tion and Institut International de 
| Statistique. 


| 














according to Mr. Snyder’s original re- 
searches on this subject. This was pos- 
sible because wages have risen slightly 
less than output. From these facts, Mr. 
Snyder deduces that the fixing of wages 
is a determinate process not subject to 
the will either of the employers or the 
employed. He holds that it is illusory 
to believe that a general rise in wages 


is possible without destroying the mech. 
anism of economic progress. Nor is jt 
possible to change even relative wages 
without setting up disturbances in the 
economic system. 


Returns on Capital Small 

It is astonishing, says Mr. Snyder 
that the share of total income going to 
wages has been constant as far back as 
we have record. The amount paid in 
wages has steadily paralleled the out. 
put. The volume of production in turn 
has risen only slightly less than the 
capital invested. Its relations are prac- 
tically constant and determined by nat- 
ural conditions that cannot be changed 
he contends. The share going to capi- 
tal over long periods, both good and 
bad, is so small that it amounts to only 
the going rate of interest. Some suc- 
cessful businesses earn more, others 
less, while many earn nothing or even 
lose their capital. When an average is 
struck the net return is almost unbe- 
lievably small. If in the last century the 
whole of it had gone to labor it would 
not have increased wages by 10%. In 
recent years the increase would have 
been near zero. 

The heart of the problem of monetary 
control and business confidence, as de- 
veloped by Mr. Snyder in his book, is 
to control depression by controlling the 
expansion and contraction of bank credit. 
He says: “It is essential that speculation 
should be held in check in order to pre- 
vent an excess of credit. This has not 
been clearly understood and in the past 
the banking authorities have failed in 
their efforts because they have come too 
late as in 1929, but unquestionably they 
have the power to control credit; and if 
this power were expertly used _ they 
could limit bank loans to the amount 
needed to finance the normal growth of 
production and trade. There can be now 
no doubt that the Federal Reserve at- 
thorities have this power and they have 
likewise the means to aid by the heavy 
purchase of government bonds and 30 
maintain excess reserves.” 

He goes on to say: “Unless we learn to 
control credit we face, I think, the dan- 
ger of needless expansion of arbitrary 
regulation of business.” 


How Enterprise Is Killed 

If out of the profits of successful busi- 
ness the government takes a large pari 
in taxation, the return to business men 
must fall below even the prevailing rate 
of interest. The reward for success is n0 
longer commensurate with the risks that 
are inevitably a part of all business. The 
business man with capital to invest wil 
prefer to buy tax exempt securities 
When business men will no longer take 
the risk because the return has become 
inadequate, unemployment must resul! 
and it has. 

Another angle is that savings of the 
mass of the people should not be i 
vested in the promotion of new indus 
tries. These savings should not be % 
invested because the risk of capitdl 
losses in new industries, new processés, 
new inventions, is high. Only peopl 
with large incomes and accumulat 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Life Insurance Promotes Initiative, Thrift, 
ree Enterprise, Say Insurance Co. Heads 


No group of people is in a better position to understand that the institution of life insurance is a bulwark of democracy 
than are the chief executives of life insurance companies. Daily they see the results of life insurance in action and how it carries 
out the objectives of millions of citizens in enabling them to achieve independence for themselves, families and other dependents. 
They are constantly observing the widespread confidence felt towards life insurance, result of loyalty to policyholders growing 
out of faithful performance of the companies’ contracts, provisions of some of which may extend protection through half a cen- 
tury. In response to a request from The Gold Book a number of presidents restate the significance of life insurance in the life 


of the nation. 


Personal Responsibility of 
Americans for Their Dependents Build, Foresight to Guard Treasures 


By Franklin D’Olier 
President, 


Prudential of America 


During recent years economic condi- 
tions have been such that the Govern- 
ment has been obliged to support too 
many people, many of whom, if gain- 
fully employed, would be able to sup- 
port the Government. The future of 
this country requires more supporters 
and fewer beneficiaries. Consequently, 
we feel that life insurance is doing a 
greatly needed job under present condi- 
tions in that it is endeavoring to edu- 
cate the people of this country to a 
sense of their personal responsibility for 
their dependents, which can only be 
achieved through their own industry 
and thrift. 

After all, it was these qualities of 
industry and thrift which originally 
brought settlers to this country, made 
it the great nation it now is, and with- 
out which qualities the future would not 
be so bright. 





FRANKLIN D’OLIER 


Must Share Responsibility For 


Preserving America’s Heritages 


By John A. Stevenson 
President, Penn Mutual Life 


Alert to what is happening in Europe, 
the American people are asking this 
question today: can the democratic prin- 
ciple of self-disciplined cooperation stand 
up against the totalitarian principle of 
organized force? Are we willing to as- 
sume the responsibilities which individ- 
ual liberty and free enterprise impose, 
or is the promise of security to be pur- 
chased at the price of individual servi- 
tude and regimentation ? 

Freedom of speech and press, freedom 
of enterprise, freedom to enjoy rewards 
commensurate with effort—all these free- 
doms have made America great. On 
us, as trustees of this glorious heritage, 
therefore, falls the obligation to prove 
that the democratic principle will work. 
_ No group of citizens, to my mind, is 
in a better position to preach the philos- 
ophy of democracy than the life under- 
writers of America. Through their ef- 
forts, half the people of our nation are 
voluntarily cooperating in the common 
purpose of building financial defenses 
against the uncertainties of the future. 
The resulting strength sets the highest 
standard the world has ever known. 
With this example before us, can we 
in the life insurance business fail to 
shoulder our share of responsibility for 
preserving the democratic ideal? 
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Initiative to Plan, Confidence to 


By Arthur B. Wood 


President and Managing 
Director, Sun Life of Canada 


History shows that in time of crises 
a nation’s strength is measured by the 
courage of its citizens and their loyalty 
to the commonweal. So long as such 
courage persists, and such loyalty is 
conscientiously expressed in action—if 
needs be, to the point of personal sacri- 
fice—so long will our hard won heritage 
of freedom endure. To be worthy’ of 
this heritage, we must not only have 
the initiative to plan and the confidence 
to build, but also the foresight to guard 
the treasures of our hands and hearts. 
{ndividual faith in the high purpose of 
human liberty and a united will to defend 
it at all costs was the way of our fore- 
fathers in their struggle for the ideals 
of democracy. Now, in these dark days, 
the torch is passed to us. It illumines 
the same straight course which we must 
follow if we value those principles which iice Studu 
have made us free. ARTHUR B. WOOD 





Insurance Enables Millions to 


Have Freedom of Action 
By Leroy A. Lincoln 
President, Metropolitan Life 


The extent to which a nation can 
claim to be a democracy is measured by 
the extent of independence of thought, 
action and expression which belongs to 
its citizens. Granting the necessity for 
certain legal restraints over all citizens 
and all activities for the sake of assur- 
ing maximum independence of action to 
all, every further encroachment is a de- 
parture from democratic principles. 
Freedom of occupation, of speech, of 
worship and of general activity is con- 
trasted nowadays with state control over 
each of these interests. Such state con- 
trol has come to be known as “totali- 
tarian government.” 

No single institution outside govern- 
ment itself has done so much to enable 
individual citizens to maintain their free- 
dom of action as has the institution of 
life insurance, affording, as it does, to 
millions of the citizens of the United 
States, at least, that sense of security 
which connotes independence. That se- 
curity, built by each according to his 
desires and means, can be contrasted 
with a leveling off of security to a least 
common denominator for all citizens, 
which marks the totalitarian theory. 

So long as each individual is free to 
build his own security for himself and 
his dependents, democracy still lives. LEROY A. LINCOLN 
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Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company 


Hartford, Conn. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


OVER A BILLION INSURANCE IN FORCE 


In Connecticut General contracts, based on seventy-five years’ 
experience meeting life situations, the insurance salesman finds 


what his client needs to assure completion of cherished plans. 


The line of personal protection is complete: 





INDIVIDUAL 
Life, endowment, and term (all forms) Annuities 
Accident, health and hospital expense Salary allotment 
GROUP 
Life and wholesale Accident and sickness 
Pension plans Hospital expense benefits 


ion 
Added helpful factors are Connecticut General’s financial 
strength and long established record for high quality of 


claim service. 


Goulden, Cook & Gudeon Agency Philip B. Holmes Agency 
80 John Street 100 East 42nd Street 
New York New York 
WHitehall 3-6767 LExington 2-0034 


Russell E. Larkin Agency 
225 Broadway 
New York 
REctor 2-6633 
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Carving Our Destinies Through Our 


Own Efforts Makes Nation Strong 


By Gerard 8S. 


Nollen 


President, Bankers Life Co. 


A number of years ago, a friend of 
mine who though just starting his life’s 
career was quite a philosopher, made a 
statement which impressed itself indel- 
ibly upon my mind. In a discussion of 
our mental habits, he remarked: “I like 
to read a little and think a lot.” That 
phrase dramatized for me a great human 
need. We human beings should estab- 
lish the practice of acquiring knowledge, 
but in that process we should do a lot 
of thinking on our own account. 

At this unfortunate time in the world’s 
history, we in America may well spend 
a little time thinking about the origin 
and development of our political and 
economic systems in the United States 
Counting in terms of human history, 
the period of our development has been 
exceedingly brief. Our politic: al and eco- 
nomic systems were founded by the men 
and women who came here from Europe 
seeking freedom from oppression. If 
one of the Pilgrim fathers had pictured 
to his associates America of 1940, there 
would have been a unanimous response 
to the effect that the prediction was a 
visionary dream. We have literally per- 
formed miracles in the United States, 
and those miracles have been made pos- 
sible solely because we have been a free 
people. While there is inevitably some 
skulduggery in all human relationships, 
by and large we have had more free- 
dom of opportunity in the United States 
than any other people in the world have 
ever enjoyed. 

One of the outstanding examples of 
the miracles performed here is the great 
American system of life insurance, which 
intimately touches almost every family 
in the land. Such a vast service enter- 
prise could not have been developed 
without the political freedom we have 
enjoyed, and there is no human enter- 
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prise which makes a_ greater contribu- 
tion to our economic freedom, nationally 
as well as individually. The great busi- 
ness of life insurance is an eloquent 
symbol of American political and eco- 
nomic freedom. By means of life in- 
surance, millions of American citizens 
are building their own economic freedom 
through their own efforts, and that is 
the very essence of democratic freedom. 
A strong nation is one which is com- 
posed of men and women who carve out 
their own destinies through their own 
efforts. The business of life insurance 
is furnishing a highly effective medium 
to that end. 


South Jealous of Rights That 


Provide Independence for Needs 
By Julian Price 
President, Jefferson Standard Life 


South is being rediscov 
ered by indust1 Mills, plants and busi 
ness of all types, in increasing number, 
seem to be finding in the Southern states 
a new economic Mecca. As a result, 
business is good here. 

In the these enterprises are 
finding a native population that is al- 
most “99 44/100%” pure American. Here 
they are finding adherence to the tradi- 
tional American concept of individual 
initiative and independent enterprise. 
The result is an economic situation that 
fosters progress. 


Today the 


South 


These same factors have caused the 
people of the South and the contiguous 
soe alc where the Jefferson Stand- 
ard operates mainly, to be “insurance 
minded.” Life insurance men find in 
this section a sturdy, self-reliant citizen 
who is jealous of his right to make in- 
dependent provision for his needs. His 
constantly increasing purchases of life 
insurance proves poe ively that he is 
satisfied that he is providing the wisest 
and most effective security for himself, 
and those dependent upon him. We, the 
i Southern 


lard, find the 
prospect a most satisfactory customer. 


Stan 
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Maintains U. S. Ideal of 
Individual Self Respect 


By Alfred L. ‘Aiken 
York Life 


Chairman, New 


almost perfect 
expression of initiative ex- 
pressed in cooperative enterprise. Noth- 
ing in our social-economic life so exem- 
plifies the ambition of the individual to 
safeguard the ultimate financial 
pendence of himself and his dependents 
through cooperation with his fellows. It 
has contributed greatly to the mainte- 
nance of the American ideal of self- 
respecting individuality in American 
democratic society. 


Life insurance is an 


individual 


inde- 
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Citizens’ Self Discipline Denies 


Necessity of Regimentation 


By A. N. Mitchell 
President, Canada Life 


Every form of insurance is an expres- 
sion of the true democratic spirit. Life 
insurance—the outcome of a natural ab- 
horrence which the democratic man holds 
for dependence upon others; upon char- 
ity whether private or governmental—is 
outstanding in this respect. By it each 
thrifty individual is enabled to cooperate 
voluntarily with others to alleviate cer- 
tain economic difficulties which must 
arise through death and old age. For 
the average man it is in fact the only 
tried system which tends to bring about 
this alleviation without applying forces 
destructive to human energy and initia- 
tive. 

The greatest strength of the English- 
speaking countries lies in the fact that 
they have demonstrated their ability to 
use individual cooperation for joint pro- 
tection without governmental compul- 
sion. The fact that a vast body of citi- 
zens have a financial interest in life in- 
surance demonstrates that they have 
within themselves that ability for self- 
control and self-government which de- 
nies the necessity of regimentation. Their 
self-discipline has in the past and will 
in the future build that type of sound 
character which has given the citizens AN 
of our democracies a just pride in their oe ae 
accomplishments. 
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Liberty, Independence Spring From 


Voluntary Individual Sacrifice 
By James Lee Loomis 


President, Connecticut Mutual Life 


A number of years ago, there lived 
near our village a genial and thrifty 
Irish farmer by the name of Peter 
3radley. Such money as he had saved 
over a period of fifteen or twenty years 
he invested in two modest houses near- 
by, which he kept well rented. In the 
course of time, he sold a portion of his 


land. Having a few thousand dollars 
available, he came in to discuss with me 
the investment of the money. We went 
over a number of securities, but he was 
not satisfied. Finally, after a reflective 
pause, he said to me: “I have two houses 
down the street. They are well rented 
agd all paid for. Sometimes I wake up 
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in the night and say to myself, ‘Peter, 
1 take care of you when you are 
too old to work any more?’—and some- 
times I get up and dress myself, and I 
walk around the first house and say to 
myself, ‘Peter, you own that house. It 
‘s all paid for. : Nobody can take it away 
fom you. Then I walk around the 
other house and I say the same thing, 
and then I go back to bed and go to 
sleep. Mr. Loomis, I think I will build 
another house. } 

In this bit of conversation, we find 
the essence of independence, hard work, 
self-reliance, thrift and foresight. 

Attitude of Mind and Possession 

of Resources 

We can never be completely independ- 
ent. We would not be satisfied with 
such an existence if it were possible. 
Most people wish for such a degree of 
independence, that they may enjoy some 
freedom of action and some freedom 
of thought and expression. | 

Independence is a combination of 
two factors. The first is attitude of 
mind, and the second is the possession 
ff resources, tangible and intangible. 
[It is not easy for one to continue at 
hard labor when he would rather play; 
to set aside a certain portion of his 
wages for an insurance premium or a 
savings account, resisting the persuasive 
allurements with which one is now 
pressed on every side. This attitude 
of mind cannot be forced; it is entirely 
a voluntary matter. Forced deductions 
from payroll may increase one’s material 
resources, but I believe they add little, 
if anything, to that mental attitude upon 
which real independence rests. 

Liberty and Independence 

Liberty and independence spring from 
some form of voluntary individual sacri- 
fice. The opportunities for such vol- 
untary action cannot be definitely given 
up by the individual and independence 


who wil 
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definitely preserved to the whole mass. 
It is clearly desirable that we encourage 
the doing of those things which pro- 
duce independence both of the spirit 
and in substance; a sound and sensible 
family life; a home, if possible, modest 
as it may be; regular voluntary savings 
for protection and security. We are 
more willing to defend those for whom 
we have made sacrifices to protect. 

In these days it is well for us to 
remember that the independence of the 
United States was dearly purchased by 
those who most highly prized their own. 
Life insurance enlarges the desire for 
independence and affords an unexcelled 
method for realizing that desire. 


Democratic Society Is Most Fertile 
Field for Spread of Life Insurance 


By George W. Allan 
President, Great-West Life 


Citizens of the United States and the 
British Empire, the two countries in 
which democratic government is most 
firmly established, own about 90% of all 


life insurance in force in tne world. It 
can hardly be an accident that life in- 
surance was first devised by democratic 
English-speaking people nor that they 
have availed themselves of its benefits 
to an extent unheard of in other coun- 
tries. For a democracy, by its insistence 
on personal freedom and property rights, 
gives each individual an opportunity to 
make a place for himself by his own 
initiative. Knowing that he can enjoy 
the fruits of his own efforts, the indi- 
vidual is encouraged to be independent 
and self-reliant in protecting himself and 
his dependents against the hazards of 
life. Since the greatest of these hazards 
are accidents, sickness, old age and 
death, it is but natural that the citizen 
of the democratic state should prefer 
to protect himself through life insurance 
rather than face possible dependence on 
others. 

_If a democratic society is the most 
lertile field for the spread of life in- 
surance, it is equally true that insur- 
ance aids and strengthens the demo- 
cratic way of life. The opportunity 
offered to all classes of society to pro- 
vide for themselves by investing through 
life insurance companies helps to enlarge 
the sense of personal responsibility and 
ives millions of citizens, who otherwise 
would be propertyless, a direct stake in 
our present political and economic sys- 
tem. This self-interest must exert a 
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conservative and _ stabilizing influence 
without which orderly progress by demo- 
cratic methods would be impossible. In 
the last depression, for example, the 
enormous sums paid out by life insur- 
ance companies did much to cushion the 
shock to our economic life and thus 
check the growth of undemocratic move- 
ments that in other lands have led to 
radical changes in the form of govern- 
ment. 


Self-Control and Character Help 
Build Both Men and Nations 


By Thomas I. Parkinson 
President, Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Now as we see crises in the lives of 
men and in the lives of nations in all 
parts of the earth, even here at the door 
of our American people, we in the life 
insurance business may take some sat- 
isfaction from the fact that we have not 
been preaching or practicing the easy 
way in human life and human relations. 
We have rather been emphasizing the 
fighting, responsible, constructive atti- 
tude in such matters, and that is the 
hard way. The results of our efforts 
are not only financial security, but bet- 
ter men and women out of which to 
build a better nation. 

Insecurity has haunted the minds of 
men and nations since the Great War 
ended in 1918, and the desire for secur- 
ity with constant effort to obtain it in 
greater measure has dominated the 
thoughts and actions of men in all lands 
during the intervening years. 

We in the life insurance business have 
been providing a voluntary, cooperative, 
self-provided security primarily for our 
policyholders and their beneficiaries, but 
with important contributions to the gen- 
eral public welfare. Such security in- 
volves the practice of voluntary thrift, 
self-sacrifice and saving by the individ- 
ual and the association of large numbers 
of individuals to do for all what no one 
could do for himself. It is the kind of 
security that all representatives of life 
insurance have been preaching and pro- 
viding during all of the recent years of 
distress and trouble in the financial and 
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political world. But in addition to sell- 
ing security, life insurance agents have 
been teaching thrift and confidence in 
the institutions of thrift and thereby 
building up the self-discipline and the 
character which enables men and na- 
tions to stand’ the strain of crises. 


Defend Enterprise of Free People 


By Lewis W. Douglas 
President of Mutual Life 


In the last analysis, it is on the intelli- 
gence and the conscience of the citizens 
of our country that the preservation of 
freedom and liberty ultimately depend. 
It is to a sense of responsibility inherent 
in a majority of the people a large part 
of the time that the American concep- 
tion of society and American system of 
government must look for survival. We 
who are engaged in the various business 
enterprises of this country have an im- 
portant and a significant role to play in 
American life—important and significant 
because we are trustees for those to 
whom we are obligated. Our trusteeship 
falls heavily upon us because we cannot 
avoid exercising whatever may be the 
extent of our individual influence. This 
trusteeship placed in our hands becomes 
still more significant because in a sense 
we are the defenders, the living symbols 
of faith in the enterprise of free people. 
Our responsibilities should challenge our 
intelligence, our understanding, our capa- 
city for objective observation and our 
conscience. 
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Weatherproof Shelter of 


Family Security For Americans 
By George Willard Smith 
President, New England Mutual Life 


In these past months in which there 
has been so much talk of our country’s 
lack of preparedness, it is necessary that 
we remember not only how great is 


America’s inherent strength, but what 

produced this enormous vitality, as well. 

The process of becoming a major power 
(Continued on Page 110) 
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Safe and Sane Distribution of 


Life Insurance Proceeds 


By Warner F. Haldeman 


A great deal has been said during 
the last two or three years on this 
subject of beneficiary settlements, par- 
ticularly concerning the limitations which 
must be placed upon them by the com- 
panies. How long shall we hold pro- 
ceeds under the income options? How 
many beneficiaries may be designated? 
Should the beneficiaries be permitted to 
shift from one income option to another 
whenever and as often as they wish? 
These questions and many others of the 
same sort have been discussed and de- 
bated at considerable length, and un- 
questionably all who are interested in the 
subject, policyholders, beneficiaries, field 
underwriters, and home office adminis- 
trators have profited by the exchange 
of ideas. 

Much has been said also on the subject 
of “programming” life insurance. Some 
producers have prepared very elaborate 
programs for all of their prospects 
and policyholders (in some instances 
perhaps a little too elaborate), others 
have adopted a more or less standard 
simple form of program with variations 
to fit the majority of run-of-the-mine 
cases. As a result of programming, 
whether elaborate or simple, there has 
been a constant increase in the propor- 
tion of insurance which has been made 
payable under the income options, and 
a definite tendency to mold the bene- 
ficiary setlements to fit the needs of the 
individual case. Both results seem to me 
to be definitely desirable. 

The Element of Safety 

After deciding what general limitations 
are necessary and proper we come to the 
problem of designing the program. Just 
how simple or elaborate should the pro- 
gram be? Is there such a thing as an 
ideal plan of distribution which may be 
used indiscriminately? I beiieve the 
answers to these questions are too ob- 
vious to warrant discussion—each case 
must be treated individually—there can- 
not possibly be a pattern for all cases 
or even a group of patterns from which 
we can choose one for any given set 
of circumstances. However, I believe 
it should be possible to hit upon some 
standard outline which may be molded 
by trimming or supplementing to fit al- 
most any set of circumstances. The job 
of fitting the outline to the individual 
case naturally is the all important one 
and one which calls for consideration of 
the elements of safety and sanity. 

Safety for whom?. Primarily safety 
for the beneficiaries, but the settlement 
should be a safe one also from the 
standpoint of the insured’s own individ- 
ual needs, and it is possible for settle- 
ments to be unsafe for the company. 

To be safe for the beneficiaries settle- 
ments should: 

1. Restrict to some extent the right 
of dependent beneficiaries to get their 
hands on the principal—the settlement 
under which the beneficiary may obtain 
all or even a substantial portion of the 
proceeds whenever she is prevailed upon 
by some well-meaning relative or friend 
to embark upon some speculative busi- 
ness venture is not a safe one. 

2. Permit withdrawal or commutation 
of some limited portion of the funds to 
meet possible emergencies—Perhaps this 
feature should be omitted if the fund 
is quite small and scarcely sufficient to 
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provide a minimum income during the 
years when the insured’s children will 
have to be cared for, but as a general 
rule some limited emergency fund should 
be available. 


3. Extend the income payments, if 
possible, over the entire period during 
which the beneficiaries will be dependent 
upon the insured for the necessities of 
life. Naturally, the extent to which this 
requirement can be met will depend 
upon the size of the fund. It is my 
thought, however, that it is better for 
an insured to provide his wife with an 
income of $75.00 of even $50.00 a month 
for life than to provide $100.00 a month 
for a period which may end while she 
is still alive with no one to look to for 
support. And is it not better also to 
guarantee the wife an income for life, 
even though the children may have to 
work their way through college, than 
to skip that guarantee in order to set 
aside a portion of the fund to provide 
increased payments to cover educational 
costs? There is, of course, a point 
below which it would be foolish to go in 
stretching the funds over the entire 
lifetime of the beneficiary. In other 
words, it probably would be wiser to 
provide a monthly income of $40.00 or 
$50.00 for a limited period than to pro- 
vide for the payment of a life income 
oo sual to cover the bare necessities 
oO ire, 


The Right to Control 


To be safe for the insured the settle- 
ment should reserve to the insured (or 
to the insured and adult beneficiaries who 
can be relied upon to comply with the 
insured’s wishes) the right to control 
a substantial portion of his insurance. 
And this is true even in cases involving 
large amounts of insurance and in cases 
of insureds who at the time the settle- 
ment is being arranged appear to be so 
wealthy they should never have occasion 
to make any call upon the reserve values 
available under their policies. 

We should never lose sight of the fact 
that economic conditions do change, and 
that it is much easier to tie up policies 
under an irrevocable settlement than it 
is to regain control over them. In addi- 
tion to having the reserve values avail- 
able for payment of future premiums or 
to meet emergency calls for cash, the 
insured should be in a position to con- 
vert his policies or a portion of them 
into a retirement income for himself and 
his wife after his children are self- 
supporting. 

It may be desirable and advisable for 
the insured from the standpoint of tax 
advantages to relinquish control over his 
policies in excess of $40,000 (the amount 
of proceeds exempt from Federal estate 
tax whether or not the insured has re- 
served control over his policies) but that 
is a different story which we shall side- 
step here by defining “a substantial por- 
tion of his insurance” as meaning the 
first $40,000 of proceeds. 

Administration Cost 

To be safe for the company the settle- 
ment should not be too costly to admin- 
ister, and it should not extend unrea- 
sonably far into the future the right 
of beneficiaries to elect annuity or life 
income options guaranteed in outstanding 
policies. Before pursuing this point any 
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further, mention should be made of the 
fact that any settlement which is unsafe 
or unsound from the standpoint of the 
company necessarily is unsafe also for 
the policyholders and beneficiaries whose 
funds are being administered. The offi- 
cers of the companies are charged with 
the responsibility of administering these 
funds in a safe and sane manner. In 
protecting equally the interests of all 
policyholders and beneficiaries they must 
adopt and adhere strictly to reasonable 
rules of practice so that the great ma- 
jority will not be bearing unreasonable 
costs incurred for the benefit of a few. 

Too costly—Settlements which require 
the breaking up of the funds into a 
number of parts, each payable in a differ- 
ent manner and for a different period 
(one part under the interest option, 
another to be paid in equal installments 
over a twenty year period, and the third 
part under a life income option) with 
the possibility of a shift in the manner 
of payment or even in beneficiaries upon 
the happening of some contingency such 
as the remarriage of the insured’s widow 
or the marriage of a child, obviously fall 
within the class of settlements which are 
too costly to administer. The cost ele- 
ment may be unjustifiably run up also 
by the inclusion of too many classes of 
contingent beneficiaries. The income 
options are intended primarily for the 
benefit of persons dependent upon the 
insured such as his wife, children (while 
dependents), and aged parents, and there 
does not seem to be any justification for 
extending such benefits to brothers and 
sisters and nephews and nieces and more 
distant relatives unless because of some 
mental or physical deficiency they hap- 
pen to be dependent upon the insured. 


Annuity Options 

Guaranteeing annuity options too long 
—We are all aware of the fact that an- 
nuity rates have been mounting steadily 
in recent years due in part to falling 
interest rates and in part to an increase 
in the span of life of annuitants which 
has resulted, no doubt, from the gen- 
eral improvement in living conditions 
and from the many discoveries and ad- 
vancements in the field of medical 
science. This being so, it necessarily 
follows that it would not be sane or 
safe practice for the companies to guar- 
antee for too long in the future the life 
income and annuity options contained in 
outstanding policies. While it is true 
that policyholders under the terms of 
their contracts are entitled to direct pay- 
ment to their beneficiaries under these 
options, it does not follow that several 
classes of contingent beneficiaries, in- 
cluding some not yet born, must be or 
should be given the privilege of electing 
these liberal annuity options whenever 
they conclude that it is to their advant- 
age to do so. 

The Element of Sanity 

Is it possible for beneficiary settle- 
ments to be sane without being safe— 
and, conversely, can they possibly be 
safe without at the same time being 
sane? The answer to the first question 
seems obvious—surely everyone will 
agree that settlements which are not 
safe cannot be classified as sane. How- 
ever, it is my contention that the safety 
element can be carried to a point of 
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insanity, that is, there may be such a 
thing as too much safety. ; 

In discussing the element of safety 
from the standpoint of the beneficiary I 
suggested that to be safe the settlement 
should (1) restrict to some extent the 
right of the beneficiaries to get their 
hands on principal; (2) permit withdraw- 
al of some portion of principal to meet 
emergencies ; and (3) extend income pay- 
ments over the entire period during 
which the beneficiaries will be dependent 
upon the insured for the necessities of 
life. The point that I wish to make now 
is that the settlement may not be a sane 
one if it imposes unnecessary rigid re- 
strictions upon beneficiaries. 

Let us assume that our insured, who 
has a wife now in middle age and two 
children in their teens, carried enough 
insurance to guarantee an interest in- 
come of $100 per month to his wife for 
life and then a $50 monthly income to 
each child, with principal finally pay- 
able to grandchildren, and with an addi- 
tional $5,000 emergency fund withdraw- 
able at the rate of not more than 
each year. Such a settlement seems to 
meet all the safety requirements, but 
would it not be saner to provide a 
somewhat larger income for the wife 
for a limited period while the children 
are still dependent and still to be edu- 
cated, and to provide the guaranteed 
income for the remainder of the wife's 
life by using one of the life income 
options (instead of the interest option) 
even though such a plan may leave noth- 
ing for the children and grandchildren if 
the wife lives to receive all of the pay- 
ments guaranteed under the life income 
option? 

Interest Continuation 

If the original fund in the above illus- 
tration had been doubled or tripled per- 
haps it would be safe and sane to limit 
the wife to a guaranteed interest income 
for life with an emergency fund on the 
side. However, even in such a case 
question the wisdom of continuing the 
interest income to the children for life, 
especially if they are sons. There 1s 
such a thing as too much safety or 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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THE AGENT'S PART 
IN BENEFICIARY 
a outs. Dweees, DESIGNATIONS 


Law Division, Metropolitan Life 


The opportunities which are presented 
render valu- 


to an insurance agent to 
able service to his clients are so many 
and varied that it would be an impos- 


sible task even to attempt to enumerate 
them. The relationship between agent 
and policyhol« ler which makes this pos- 


sible is one of which the agent should 
be proud—as it is one of trust and con- 
fidence. The average policyholder is not 


an expert in the field of insurance. On 
the other hand, not only is the agent 
versed in insurance matters, but he also 
is or should be intimately acquainted 
with the circumstances and needs of his 
clients and their families. Naturally, 
therefore, it is the agent’s duty as well 
as his privilege to guide his clients in 
the preparation and maintenance of a 
suitable insurance program. 

One field, among many, where the 
agent can and should lend assistance of 
particular importance to his clients is in 
the matter of designation of benefici- 
aries. In such matters the policyholder 
will almost always know in a general 
way how he wishes the proceeds of his 
insurance to be distributed, but fre- 
quently he will not understand the pos- 
sible future complications and difficul- 
ties which may arise as the result of 
the particular manner in which his wish 
is expressed. The agent, because of his 
greater familiarity with insurance mat- 
ters, is naturally expected to and does 
guide his client, not in the selection of 
his beneficiary or beneficiaries, but in 
the manner of making known his selec- 
tion. It is seldom that the circumstances 
of an individual will remain unchanged 
over a long period, but quite to the 
contrary they generally change with the 
passage of time. Consequently, it is not 
sufficient for the agent to see to it that 
the policyholder’s beneficiary is prop- 
erly designated to satisfy the require- 
ments of the circumstances existing at 
the time the designation is made, but 
he should use his imagination to antici- 
pate the possible changes in those cir- 
cumstances which may take place in the 
future, just as a lawyer is expected to 
anticipate, when he prepares a will for 
his client, the changes which may occur 
between the time of the execution of 
the will and the death of the client. 

Legal Consequences May Flow from 

Agent’s Advice 

Although the agent does not and can- 
not give legal advice, there are never- 
theless definite legal consequences that 


may flow from the advice he gives, or 
even from his neglect to give advice 
when it is needed. For example—con- 


sider the simplé case of a man who 
designates his wife as beneficiary, re- 
serving the right to revoke or change 
such designation. If the wife should 
predecease the husband, her interest as 
beneficiary would normally revert to the 
insured, and upon his death the pro- 
ceeds would be payable to his estate to 
pass according to will or according to 
the law—if there be anything left after 
creditors of the estate are satisfied. It 
may be, however, that the insured leaves 
surviving him aged parents who are de- 
pendent upon him for support. They, of 
course, would be the natural objects of 
the insured’s bounty, and it cannot be 


doubted that, had it occurred to him 
after his wife’s death, the insured would 
have named his parents beneficiary un- 
der his policy. The company may realize 
that such would be the deceased’s wishes, 


but it can do nothing but pay to the 
insured’s estate. 

Such a situation undoubtedly results 
in dissatisfaction on the part of the sur- 
vivors, which certainly is not advan- 
tageous to either the agent or the com- 
pany, but once death occurs and the 


contract obligations have become fixed, 
there is nothing that can be done. How- 
ever, an agent looking for opportunities 
to be of service would call the insured’s 
attention to the lack of a named bene- 
ficiary, and a new beneficiary would be 
named or, when the designation was 
originally made, he might have sug- 
gested the naming of a contingent bene- 
ficiary. Thus, in either event, not only 
would the situation described above be 
prevented, but also the agent, by ren- 
dering such service, would have gone a 
long way to establishing the good will 
of this client and the survivors. 
Difficulties an Agent Can 
Generally Prevent 

It is impossible to mention and dis- 
cuss all of the difficulties which may 
develop as a result of beneficiary desig- 
nations, diff culties which an agent can 
in most instances prevent. It may be 
well, however, to look at a few typical 
cases. 

In 1925 Mr. C. anplied 
of insurance on his life designating 
“Mary C.—wife” as the revocable bene- 
ficiary. In 1931 the beneficiary died leav- 
ing surviving the insured and _ several 
children, her interest in the policy re- 
verting, upon her death, to the insured. 
Sometime thereafter Mr. C. married 
again, and it so happens that his second 
wife was also named Mary. Although 
she was a devoted wife who made a 
home for the insured and his minor 
children, there was some dissension be- 
tween her and the older children by 
the first marriage. 

In 1933 Mr. C. requested through his 
agent a change of beneficiary, and the 
request, naming “Mary C.—wife,” was 
forwarded to the home office of the in- 
surer without explanation of the cir- 
cumstances. Since it appeared that 
“Mary C.—wife” was already the bene- 
ficiary, no change was recorded and the 
policy and request for change were re- 
turned through the agent to the in- 
sured. Some years later the insured died 
and claim was made by his widow, the 
second Mary C., but payment to her 
was protested by the estranged chil- 
dren, who would benefit from the insur- 
ance by inheriting from the insured’s 
estate if the attempted change of bene- 
ficiary were held ineffective. One of 
their number was appointed administra- 
tor of the insured’s estate. It was not 
until this protest by the administrator 
that the facts came to light. The com- 
pany could not make immediate pay- 
ment because, due to the situation which 
had developed, it could not safely pay 
either the administrator or the widow. 
The administrator certainly had a rea- 
sonably good claim because no change 
of beneficiary was recorded and no fur- 


’ 


for a policy 


ther action was taken by the insurcd 
when the request and the policy were 
returned to him. On the other hand, 
it is clear that the insured wished the 
proceeds to go to his widow. Regard- 
less of the ultimate disposition of the 
proceeds, the case resulted in embar- 
rassment for both the company and the 
agent and in dissatisfaction on the part 
of those who survived the insured. Here 
the company did not have the facts un- 
til it was too late to effectuate without 
difficulty the insured’s intention, but had 
the agent explained the situation to the 
company when the request for change 
of beneficiary was submitted, or even 
when it was returned unrecorded, the 
difficulties of this case would rever have 
arisen. In every case an agent should 
obtain and submit to the company com- 
plete information as to all pertinent 
matters, rather than undertaking to de- 
cide for himself the importance or un- 
importance of any unusual circumstance. 
Minor Children 


Another type of case which arises with 
some frequency and often causes un- 
necessary difficulties is that where an in- 
sured has designated his minor child or 
children as beneficiary and has not re- 
served the right of revocation. There 
are, of course, some circumstances where 
an irrevocable designation of minor chil- 
dren may be advisable or where such is 
the insured’s desire regardless of the 
possible consequences. It is likely, how- 
ever, that the majority of such designa- 
tions result from a lack of understand- 
ing by the insured of the legal conse- 
quences of his act. He does not realize 
that once such a designation is made he 
can no longer freely deal with his 
policy—that he cannot borrow against 
it, or assign it, or surrender it for cash 
to meet pressing needs that may not 
have been anticipated when the designa- 
tion was made. These things he cannot 
do as long as the minor beneficiary is 
alive, or until that beneficiary reaches 
majority and is in a position to release 

validly his or her interests, unless it 
be possible to have appointed a guard- 
ian with authority to release such in- 
terests. In other words, during the 
continuance of minority no change of 
any nature which would affect the in- 
terests of the minor can safely be made. 
It is well to remember that to some ex- 
tent the same results ensue even though 
the irrevocably designated beneficiary be 
an adult. A mentally competent adult 
so designated can release his interest, 
whereas a minor is not legally compe- 
tent to do so, but in either case the in- 
sured’s hands are tied unless and until 
the irrevocable beneficiary can and does 
execute such a release. 

It is a safe assumption that if these 
consequences are fully explained to 
policyholders the great majority of them 
will shun such irrevocable designations 
—and the agent is the proper person 
to see that such consequences are fully 
understood. Of course, in many cases 
the matter of estate or inheritance taxes 
must be considered, and this may sug- 
gest an irrevocable beneficiary, this be- 
ing a matter in which the insured will 
usually be guided by the advice of his 
attorney. No attempt will be made to 
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discuss this intricate and still unsettled 
question in this article, it being suffici- 
ent to say that, generally, in the average 
small estate, no such tax problems are 
involved. 

Children As a Class Rather Than 

Specifically by Name 

Still another type of beneficiary desig- 
nation which sometimes results in de- 
layed payment and consequent general 
dissatisfaction is the designation of the 
children of the insured as a class rather 
than specifically by name. An_ actual 
example is the case of a father 30 years 
of age who designated his wife as bene- 
ficiary, and, in the event of her prior 
death, his son John and “any children 
born to the insured and beneficiary, in 
equal shares or all to the survivor.” At 
the time of this designation the young 
father had only one child, but certainly 
it was not unlikely that there might be 
others. The feeling which leads to such 
designations is a natural one—the father 
desiring to treat in exactly the same 
manner all of his surviving children, 
whether born or unborn at the time the 
designation is made. He thinks that this 
can be accomplished by simply specify- 
ing that the proceeds be paid to all of 
the children born to him, share and 
share alike. In fact, this would accom- 
plish his ultimate purpose, but what he 
does not realize is that such designation 
may well result in considerable delay in 
payment after his death. 

The reason is that the amount of the 
share of each child depends upon the 
number of children who survive. The in- 
surance company would not have a 
record of the number of children, their 
names, or any other information which 
would be of assistance in locating or 
identifying them. Before it could pay 
the share of any of the children it would 
have to make inquiries to supply these 
missing facts, and it is obvious that this 
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office. That he was able to earn that amount in 
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may consume considerable time, partic- 
ularly if other complications arise. All 
too frequently, when children grow up, 
they move far away from the home of 
their parents and neglect to keep in con- 
tact with them, and as a result it is 
exceedingly difficult, and, in some cases, 
impossible to locate them. Even though 
there may be an immediate need of 
funds, no payment can safely be made 
until all of the facts are assembled. The 
safest and simplest way of accomplish- 
ing the insured’s objective would be to 
designate by name the child or children 
living at the time the designation is 
made, after which changes in the desig- 
nation may be made from time to time 
as changing circumstances may require. 
These possibilities should be pointed out 
to the insured by the agent. 
Delay in Payment of Death Claims 


Delay in payment of death claims, 
which although sometimes unavoidable, 
is a source of annoyance to beneficiaries, 
is also caused in some cases by desig- 
nation of more than one _ beneficiary 
where one is a minor and the share 
which each is to receive is not specified. 
In such a case there is justifiable hesi- 
tancy on the part of at least some of 
the companies in making payment of 
all or any part of the proceeds until a 
guardian of the minor beneficiary has 
been appointed. The reason for this 
hesitancy is that from such a-designa- 
tion it is not clear how the insured in- 
tended the beneficiaries to ‘take. If 
they are to be considered joint bene- 
ficiaries, both or all of them would have 
to give the company a release for the 
entire amount, and this a minor is not 
legally competent to do. On the other 
hand, if it be made apparent from the 
form of designation that each is to take 
a certain share of the proceeds, whether 
the shares be equal or otherwise, pay- 
ment may promptly be made to each 
adult beneficiary of his share, and only 
the share of the minor beneficiary need 
cause any concern. A proper way to 
handle such a designation is “Mary 
Brown, wife, to receive one-half; Tom 
Brown, son, to receive one-fourth; and 
Helen Brown, daughter, to receive one- 
fourth.” Thus the possibility of delay in 
payment to the adult beneficiaries is 
avoided even though one or more of 
the beneficiaries may be a minor. 


Proper Acquittance for Payment of 
Proceeds 

In connection with cases of this gen- 
eral nature, where payment may be de- 
layed because the beneficiary or one of 
the beneficiaries is a minor, there is 
developing in this country a tendency 
to remove, to some extent, the disabil- 
ity of a minor to receive and give the 
company proper acquittance for pay- 
ment of the proceeds of life insurance 
policies. This can be done only by ex- 
press statutory enactment because the 
general rule of common law is that pay- 
ment of a contract obligation to a minor 
is not legal discharge of the debt if the 
minor chooses not to ratify his act either 
expressly or by implication after he at- 
tains majority. Several states have en- 
acted such statutes which, in general, 
prescribe the conditions under which 
payment may properly be made to a 
minor, and place a maximum limit upon 
the amount of such payment. 

The most recent and interesting sta- 
tute of this nature is that recently en- 
acted by the legislature of the State of 
New York during its 1940 Session (Sub- 
division 2 of Section 145 of the New 
York Insurance Law, enacted by Chap- 
ter 95, Laws of 1940.) This statute pro- 
vides that any minor domiciled in New 
York who has attained the age of 18 
years shall be competent to receive and 
give full acquittance for periodical pay- 
ments, not exceeding $2,000 in any one 
year, made by a life insurance company 
as benefits payable upon the death of 
the insured in compliance with the pro- 
visions of a life insurance policy, or set- 
tlement agreement, if such policy or 
agreement specifically provides for pay- 
ments direct to the minor. 

This statute seemingly was designed to 
cover those contracts or agreements 
which provide for periodical payments 


over a number of years, but if a com- 
pany may pay $2,000 each year over a 
period of years, there is no apparent 
reason why it could not properly make 
payment of the proceeds of a policy not 
exceeding $2,000 without regard to future 


‘periodical payments. However, this con- 
* struction of the statute cannot be relied 


‘upon with safety until it has been so 
declared by the New York courts. 

There are other uncertainties regard- 
ing this statute, which has not yet been 
before the courts, which will not finally 
be resolved until it has received judicial 
construction. For example, does this sta- 
tute permit payment of $2,000 by each 
company in each year, regardless of the 
number of companies, so that the amount 
of the aggregate annual payment might 
reach a very large sum, depending only 
upon the number of companies involved ? 
Further, must the policy or agreement 
contain a special provision specifically 
authorizing payment to a_ particular 
minor beneficiary instead of simply the 
customary promise to pay the designated 
beneficiary, whoever he or she may be? 
It would seem that the answers to both 
of these questions should be in the af- 
firmative, but until the courts have said 
so this cannot be certain, especially 
since the time-honored disabilities of 
minority which have become a part of 
our legal philosophy are so jealously 
guarded by the law. The statutory law 
on this subject varies in the different 
states. Some jurisdictions have not yet 
acceded to such liberal tendencies, 
whereas others have and, consequently, 
the agent who wishes to be familiar with 
this subject must acquaint himself with 
the particular law in his own state. 


Names Partner as Beneficiary, But 
Reserves Right of Revocation 


An interesting actual case which illus- 
trates at least two principles involved in 
beneficiary designations is one where 
the insured took out a policy of insur- 
ance on his life in 1931, naming his 
business partner as beneficiary, but re- 
serving the right of revocation. In 1940 
he notified the company of his desire to 
change the beneficiary, naming his 
estate irrevocably. What are the unwise 
features of this transaction? In the first 
place, when a corporation, a_ business 
partner, an employer, or anyone in sim- 
ilar status is proposed as_ beneficiary, 
serious consideration should be given to 
making the designation irrevocable or to 
having the insured assign all his right, 
title, and interest in the policy to the 
business. Of course, the facts may be 
such as to make a revocable designation 
advisable, but frequently, in cases of this 
nature, the policy represents a part of 
a business transaction, and it may be 
that the insured should not have the 
power reserved to him to deal with the 
policy as he sees fit, irrespective of the 
business interests. 

If the policy is for the protection of 
the business alone, it is apparent why 
the insured should not have the right 
to change the beneficiary or surrender 
it for cash without the consent of the 
other interested parties. Secondly, in the 
proposed designation the insured at- 
tempted to designate his estate without 
reserving the right to make any further 
change. It need scarcely be pointed out 
that it is impossible for a person to 
make his own estate an _ irrevocable 
beneficiary for the simple reason that 
as long as he is alive and sane he has 
complete control, in the absence of other 
intervening interests, over his entire 
estate, and can do with it what he 
pleases. He could change such a desig- 
nation at any time. It may be asked, 
“What harm is done by such a designa- 
tion?” 

The answer is simply that delay in 
handling the designation results because 
it is not clear just what the insured is 
seeking to accomplish. He must have 
had some purpose in mind, something 
that he was trying to do, but certainly, 
whatever it may have been, it would not 
have been accomplished by this proposal. 
The company, being anxious to deter- 
mine the exact wishes of its policy- 
holders and to assist them in carrying 
out those wishes, of course questioned 


the proposed change. Had this man died 
in the meantime, it would not have been 
possible for the company to have ascer- 
tained his precise: purpose. An agent 
should be most careful to avoid any- 
thing which might cause delay either in 
payment or in carrying out the policy- 
holder’s wishes. 
Attitude of Agents 


Many other cases of both general and 
specific nature could be discussed, but 
it would serve no useful purpose to do 
so, for each individual case must be 
dealt with in the light of its own pecu- 
liar facts. The important thing is for 
the agent to anticipate the difficulties 
which may grow out of a proposed desig- 
nation and to guide his client in obvi- 
ating the possibility of such difficulties. 
Of course, no agent can be expected to 
know all the answers, but he is ex- 
pected to and generally does recognize 
the possible danger which may be in- 
herent in any specific proposal for bene- 
ficiary designation. He is aided in his 
understanding of these matters by the 
educational programs undertaken’ by 
many of the companies and by the in- 
structions which his company has _ for- 
mulated regarding beneficiaries. When 
an agent is doubtful as to the correct 
way of handling any designation he is 
always at liberty to call upon his com- 
pany for advice, and all companies wel- 
come such opportunities to help. They 
are anxious, just as is the agent, to carry 
out the wishes of their policyholders in 
the most prompt and efficient manner. 
One cardinal rule for an agent to fol- 
low in handling such matters as bene- 
ficiary designations is to act promptly 
and to state the intention of the policy- 
holder clearly and unambiguously. When 
it becomes necessary or advisable to 
designate or change a beneficiary the 
agent should, without the © slightest 
avoidable delay, obtain the proper form 
for the insured to sign, have it com- 
pleted in such a way that there can he 
no misunderstanding of the insured’s in- 
tention, have it properly executed in 
accordance with his company’s require- 
ments, and send it to his home office 
for recording, together with the policy 
for endorsement if that be necessary. 
The necessity for promptness and accu- 
racy cannot be overemphasized because, 
regardless of what the insured’s inten- 
tions and wishes may be, they cannot 
be carried out unless, before his death, 
he has taken the necessary steps to ef- 
fect a proper designation of beneficiarv. 
Even after an agent is satisfied that his 
client’s beneficiary is correctly named, 
he should not consider that his respon- 
sibility has ended. He should make it a 
practice to sit down with his clients 
periodically to discuss their insurance 
with them, and in this way he will be 
able from time to time to suggest 
changes which may be advisable because 
of changes which may have occurred in 
the client’s family, business, or financial 
circumstances. Such assistance and serv- 
ice given by an agent builds up good 
will—and that is every agent’s greatest 
asset. 


Capital At Work 


(Continued from Page 22) 


wealth can afford to take such risks. In 
other words, venture capital should not 
be drawn from the savings of the mass 
of the people such as through life in- 
surance funds. 


Discredited Theories vs. Experience 

Some weird theories have been advo- 
cated at times in our economic history. 
Witness the “spend our way into pros- 
perity” ideas voiced during recent years 
at Washington. Also that a huge and 
rising national debt is a good thing for 
the country. 

There have in the past been some no- 
table advocates of the theory that “over- 
saving” causes business depression be- 
cause it reduces consumption. Rodbertus 
held that capitalists must spend their 
entire income for if they save, goods 
accumulate and there will be no work 
for the workers. This fantastic idea is 


no longer held even by ardent adherents 
of the doctrine. The-facts are that meat 
of the savings for accumulating capital 
with which to advance industrial actiy. 
ity are from large incomes. Clark War- 
burton estimates that something like 70g, 
of the population saves little or nothing 

It is clear that for a large part of the 
people their life insurance is their only 
savings and it is the investment of these 
savings that constitutes one of the great. 
est if not the greatest reservoir of capi- 
tal for investment in enterprise that 
exists today. 

If the theory of spending was car. 
ried out there would be no source of 
surplus capital to carry forward the ad- 
vance in industry, invention and _ the 
welfare of the people. One of the large 
chemical companies states that over 
period of six years it spent $22,000,0M 
in a new process before any return was 
realized. Every progressive enterprise 
has to invest surplus capital to take ad- 
vantage of new inventions and processes 
and even just to keep abreast of the 
times. 


W. F. Haldeman 


(Continued from Page 28) 





security in so far as children are con- 
cerned. Would it not be better, gen- 
erally, to hand them a substantial part 
of the principal when they are twenty- 
five or thirty and let them see what 
they can do with it? Perhaps they will 
turn it into a fortune by building their 
own business or by investing it wisely 
in the business of some one else or per- 
haps they will lose it all foolishly. In 
any event they will be better off than 
if they had been coddled by too much 
protection. ' 


Vigilance About Settlements 


Settlements require periodic checking. 
The settlement which was safe and sane 
yesterday may well be unsafe and un- 
sound today. An extreme but not un- 
heard of illustration of this is the case 
of an insured who permits his policies 
to remain payable to his parents or 
brothers and sisters after he has married. 
Other examples are cases where the 
insured fails to revise his settlement 
after his children have become self- 
supporting or after his wife has died or 
after he has pledged one or more of his 
policies as collateral. 

The field underwriter has not com- 
pleted his job when he has delivered the 
policy, even though it may have been 
made payable under a settlement which 
at the time appears to cover all prob- 
able contingencies. And the underwriter 
has not fulfilled his obligation by mere- 
ly leaving with his policyholder a card 
telling where he can be contacted if his 
services are required because of some 
change in circumstances. He _ should 
review periodically (perhaps every five 
years) all settlements under policies 
which he has placed so that he may be 
certain that changing conditions have 
not made advisable or perhaps imperative 
some changes in the plan of distribution 
originally recommended. It is his duty 
to guarantee continuing safe and sane 
distribution, and he should not be in- 
fluenced in the fulfillment of his duty 
by the presence or absence of a pos- 
sible need for additional coverage which 
might bring with it additional commis- 
sions. 

You may have heard the story of the 
youngster who told his drawing teacher 
that he was going to draw a picture of 
God. When the teacher said, “But, 
Willie, no one knows what God looks 
like,” Willie replied, “They will when I 
finish my picture.” I have not attempted 
to draw a picture of an ideal standard 
form of beneficiary settlement for I do 
not believe any one has ever seen such 
a settlement, and I have not been blessed 
with an imagination quite as keen as 
little Willie’s. My plea is simply that 
every beneficiary settlement should pro- 
vide a plan of distribution that is both 
safe and sane from the standpoint 0 
all concerned, insured, beneficiaries, and 
the company. 
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Most Insurance-Minded Small Town 


It’s Lidgerwood, N. D., Says Guardian Leader R. A. Trubey 
Who Has 500 Policies There and in Environ 


By Clarence Axman 


Ralph A. Trubey, general agent, 
Guardian Life, Fargo, N. D., is not only 
one of the company ’s most successful 
agents, but he is its leader in lives. 
Despite the fact that_his territory is 
largely rural—North Dakota has only 
100,000 of its 600,000 citizens living in 
cities and towns—and also that territory 
has been frequently hit by droughts and 
depressions, he has for years written 
an amazing number of policies. In the 
nineteen months which preceded the re- 
cent convention in New York of leaders 
of his company he paid for 344% lives. 
Year after year he manages to write 
from 180 to 200 persons. In 1939 the 
feure was 212. Average policy is about 
$2,500. 

“There are some 
ing in small towns 


advantages in writ- 
which the big city 
agent does not have,” said Mr. Trubey. 
“If the people know you and your 
reputation is all right, you can always 
see them. It isn’t necessary to make 
telephone engagements, and if they are 
out when you call you know they haven't 
gone very far, 

People in rural communities have in- 
non-purchasing complexes just 


surance 
as have the prospects in the bigger 
cities, but they are simpler and easier 
to handle. You can watch out for the 
complexes; you know what they are 
you quickly learn how to meet them. 
At one time there was the threat of 
inflation. There were plenty of argu- 


that, but now they are 
not worrying over inflation. The tax 
situation is not so complicated in the 
small towns and rural communities. All 
the answers are available, and anyway 
there are many ways in which the tax 
situation can be utilized to advantage in 


selling. 
Lidgerwood, N. D. 


No story about Mr. Trubey would be 
complete without some reference to 
Lidgerwood, N, D., where Mr. Trubey 
was a teacher and athletic coach and 
a public official before going to Fargo, 
and which town is, in his opinion, the 
largest insured per capita of any town 
in the United States. He is still re- 
garded there as a “fellow citizen.” It 
has only 1,000 population, but there is 
$1,260,000 of Guardian Life insurance in 
lorce there. One reason why the insur- 
ance spread there is so large is because 
of Mr. Trubey. He has 500 policies 
in Lidgerwood and surrounding country. 
One of his policyholders, Don Matchan, 
editor of the Lidgerwood Monitor, when 
asked by The Gold Book to describe 
the town, said to the writer 

“There is nothing about Lidgerwood 
that hundreds of towns cannot say of 
themselves. We are a good average town 
of home-loving people, all of whom are 
glad to live here.” 


Wrote Eight Apps in One Afternoon 


When Mr, Trubey wants to put on 
some extra steam and write a large 
number of policies in a short time, he 
jumps into a car and goes to Lidger- 
wood and gets unusually busy. Field 
men of his company put ona campaign 
in honor of Chairman Carl Heye’s fiftieth 
anniversary with the company last Fall. 
That greatly enlisted Mr. Trubey’s in- 
terest. He went to Lidgerwood. 

His first call there was on 


ments to meet 


some 


parents who had paid up on 20 Pay- 
ment Life policies which had been writ- 
ten twenty years before. He found one 
of the children did not have insurance 
with him and he wrote the youngest. 
There he was told of some cousins a 
mile away and he wrote three of these. 
Before he got through on that particular 


R. A. Trubey Greets 


Left to right: 


chain he had written eight cases of boys 
and girls from 15 to 20. In one after- 
noon he wrote eight applications. Dur- 
ing Heye month he had 87 cases. 

On a campaign for Frank F. Weiden- 
borner, agency vice-president, he wrote 
eighty cases. 

Before leaving town he always finds 


Lidgerwood Friends 





Ralph A. Trubey, John D. Bonzer, son of mayor; 


Mayor Bonzer, Dr. E. G. Sasse 


The accompanying picture was taken in Lidgerwood, N. D., during a recent 
He is shaking hands with Dr, E, G. 
The group was snapped in front of the First 


visit there by Ralph A. Trubey. 
North Dakota’s leading physicians. 


Sasse, 


National Bank Building which also houses the Consumers Oil Co. which C. 


3onzer, mayor of the town, has operated for twenty years, and which has about 
twenty-five stations in western North Dakota and eastern Minnesota and northern 


South Dakota. 


Dr. Sasse has examined risks for the Guardian Life for twenty years, having 
All of his three sons have $5,000 policies 
The doctor carries $15,000, and a son who was 
Sasse’s sons have 
or North Dakota Business 
this physician is the real 
’ written by Sinclair Lewis and which volume 


in that time completed 1,600 examinations. 


which were written by Mr. Trubey. 


killed had a Juvenile contract with the company. 
either been graduated from University of North Dakota 
Still active in his profession at the age 


College. 
Dr. Endicott of the book, “Main Street 
helped the novelist win a Nobel prize. 

Mayor Bonzer’s son, John, 


Philadelphia, in September. 
on John. 


has finished the two-year course 
the University of North Dakota and entered Temple University medical school, 
Mr. Trubey wrote $15,000 on the mayor and two policies 
Editor Don Matchan of Lidgerwood, another of Mr. Trubey’s close friends, 


All of Dr. 


of 71, 


was not in Lidgerwood when this picture was taken. 


one of 


in medicine at 


opportunity to have a social visit with 
three of his pet pemcreenee aver 
Cc. A. Bonzer of Lidgerwood, Dr. E. G 
Sasse, leading doctor, and Editor Mat. 
chan. On this page is a picture of 
Messrs, Trubey, Bonzer, Sasse and the 
mayor's son taken for The Gold Book. 
Dr. E. G. Sasse in a note to The Gold 
Book paid this tribute to life insurance: 
“T am a firm believer in life insurance, 
especially as I have found it the only 
investment that has always turned out 
well. It is the investment that will take 
my place when I am gone. Nearly every 
other investment except our home has 
faded, but due to the fault of the times 
I am banking on $30,000 of insurance as 
the best investment I could possibly 
make and the one on which I know I 
can depend. Invest judiciously in life 
insurance is my advice to all.” 


How He Earned His Way Through 
College 


Ralph A. Trubey is a graduate of Ohio 
Wesleyan, class of 1912. His home town 
was Rockford, O., which is ten miles 
south of Van Wert, which for years has 
been an insurance center. At college 
he majored in chemistry and he earned 
his way through college by selling a 
chemical recipe for cleaning cloths, which 
recipe his brother had purchased. Ralph 
conducted his sales under the name of 
Trubey Chemical Co. 

Earning his own living was no novelty 
for him as he never received a cent 
from his parents from the time he was 
8 years old. At the age of 8 he was 
selling newspapers and popcorn. He 
padded out his income in college by 
washing dishes and waiting on tables. 
Despite his extra curricula duties for 
making a living, he was graduated cum 
laude, and in his junior year joined the 
Phi Kappa Psi fraternity. 


Becomes Athletic Coach and Teacher 


Upon his graduation he became a sugar 
chemist in Paulding, O. That was in the 
Fall of 1912. In January, 1913, he ac- 
cepted a position as athletic coach and 
science instructor in public schools of 
Lidgerwood, N. D. He became exceed- 
ingly popular in Lidgerwood and_ has 
constantly added to his friends there. 

His best job as an athletic coach was 
the development of Arnold Oss whilk 
the latter was going to school in Lidger- 
wood. Trubey quickly discerned his 
football possibilities when Oss was going 
to Lidgerwood High School and started 
him playing football. Later, Oss be 
came an All American football star and 
captain of the basketball and track 
teams at the University of Minnesota 
Among students he became known as 
“The Lidgerwood Flash.” 


Early Insurance Experience 


Mr, Trubey’s first insurance experi- 
ence was in Lidgerwood. He started 
to write part time under the late J. F 
Treat, who was manager of the Guard- 
ian at Fargo, which is seventy-five miles 


from Lidgerwood. The first insurance 
he wrote was in August, 1914, and in 
1915, when 23, he was elected superin 


schools, be- 
superin- 
He con- 


tendent of Lidgerwood city 

ing at the time the youngest 

tendent of schools in the state. 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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Issuing the Business Insurance Policies 


for Stock Retirement Purposes 


Stuart A. Monroe 


Stuart A, Monroe is a member of 
the legal staff of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. He is a graduate 
of Lehigh University and of Fordham 
Law School, and is a member of the 
New York bar Mr. Monroe has 
been associated with the Equitable 
Society for the past ten years. 





Frequently I hear the question, “I 
have just sold a business insurance case 

how shall I have the policies issued?” 

While there are various purposes for 
which the business insurance policy may 
be used, such as for replacement of serv- 
ice and for payment of debts, I shall 
discuss here only the business insurance 
policy for stock retirement purposes. Of 
course, the ideal situation in the stock 
retirement business insurance case is to 
have the plan formulated and the agree- 
ment drawn before the issuance of the 
policies. Nevertheless, in a considerable 
number of instances the insurance is 
sold before the plan and agreement have 
been arranged. Naturally, where the 
underwriter has only to follow a plan 
and agreement already drawn up, the 
issuance of the policy becomes a rela- 
tively simple matter. But where the 
underwriter has no plan or agreement 
to follow, that is, where the business 
insurance agreement is to be drawn up 
at a later date, the manner in which 


the business insurance policy will be 
written is of extreme importance. I 
should like to discuss several points, 


principally from a tax standpoint, for 
the underwriter to consider in issuing 
the business insurance policy under the 
latter circumstances, that is, in the case 
where no definite plan or agreement has 
been arranged. 


Four Forms 


Let us first review the various forms 
in which the business insurance policy 
might be written. 

1. The corporation could apply for and 
own the policy, provided a satisfac- 
tory insurable interest exists. 

Each individual can apply for and 

own the policy on his own life. 

3. Those individuals, other than the 
insured, included in the arrange- 
ment, may apply for and own the 
policy. For example, if we have 
three stockholders, A, B, and C, 
then A and B may apply for and 
own the policy on the life of C; 
A and C on the life of B, etc. 

4. All the persons to be included in 
the plan may apply for and own 
each policy. Thus, if A, B and C 
are the three stockholders, then A, 
B and C could apply for and jointly 
own and control each policy of in- 
surance. Naturally, where there are 
more than three or four persons in- 
cluded in the plan, this method 
would not be practicable 


) 


Some Basic Tax Rules 


The application by the trustee for the 
policy has no place in our discussion, 
because we are dealing only with those 
cases where the final plan and agreement 
have mot been formulated. Before dis- 
cussing the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each form, let us look at one 

r two basic tax rules that should be 
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thoroughly familiar to the underwriter 
selling business insurance. 

The proceeds of a life insurance pol- 
icy paid by reason of the death of the 
insured are not considered as part of the 
gross income of the recipient, and such 
proceeds are exempt from income tax 
liability, with one significant exception. 
This exception constitutes our first basic 
rule and is by far the most important, 
because, if the plan is not worked out 
in the light of this exception, the result 
may prove extremely costly. It is to be 
found in Section 22(b)(2) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code, and provides, in ef- 
fect, that in the case of a transfer for 
a valuable consideration, by assignment 
or otherwise, of a life insurance policy, 
endowment or annuity contract, or any 
interest therein, only the actual value 
of such consideration, plus the amount 
of the premiums and other sums subse- 
quently paid by the transferee, shall be 
exempt from taxable income to the trans- 
feree. For example, A purchases a pol- 
icy in the amount of $10,000 on his own 
life and subsequently transfers it by 
assignment to B in consideration of the 
payment by B to A of the then cash 
value of $750. B pays a total of $3,000 
in premiums subsequent to the assign- 
ment and upon A’s death receives the 
face amount of $10,000. B must include 
in his taxable income for the year of 
A’s death the sum of $6,250—the differ- 
ence between what B paid for the con- 
tract (cash value plus premiums) and 
what he received. Consequently, the 
importance of having the business in- 
surance policy properly issued in the first 
instance cannot be over-emphasized. A 
subsequent assignment or transfer of 
the policy, if found to be necessary, 
might prove disastrous. 


Premium Deduction as a Business 
Expense 

Another rule to bear in mind, but one 
that is not so important, is that relating 
to the deduction of premiums paid on 
the business life insurance policy as a 
business expense. Too frequently I find 
an underwriter who believes it would 
be desirable to have the corporation take 
out the policy and pay the premiums 
because such premiums may be deducted 
as a business expense. Section 24(a) (4) 





of the Internal Revenue Code provides, 
in effect, that premiums paid on any 
policy of insurance on the life of any 
officer or employe or of any person 
financially interested in the trade or 
business may not be deducted as a busi- 
ness expense where the taxpayer is di- 
rectly or indirectly a beneficiary under 
such policy. Thus, if a corporation ap- 
plies for, owns, and is the beneficiary 
of a policy on the life of one of its em- 
ployes or stockholders, the premiums 
which it pays on the policy cannot be 
deducted as an expense of the _ busi- 
ness, for the reason that the corporation 
has a direct interest in the policy. 


Where Corporation Asks for and 
Owns the Policy 

Turning now to a discussion of the 
various forms in which the business in- 
surance policy might be written, as pre- 
viously outlined, the first is the situation 
where the corporation applies for and 
owns the policy. While the corporation- 
owned policy gives control over the cash 
and loan values and frequently permits 
the designation of a beneficiary other 
than the corporation, thus precluding a 
subsequent transfer of the policy, gen- 
erally speaking, unless the policy is for 
key-man insurance or for the payment 
of debts, it is not desirable to have the 
corporation own the policy. The chief 
reason is that the insurance policy or 
proceeds may be subject to attack by 
creditors of the corporation. In addi- 
tion, if the corporation receives the 
death benefit, the proceeds might in- 
crease the value of the shares of stock 
of the deceased insured. Furthermore, 
as we have previously noted, no income 
tax benefit accrues to the corporation- 
owned policy because the premiums are 
not deductible as a business expense. 


Where Each Insured Asks for and 
Owns the Policy 


The second form on which the busi- 
ness insurance policy might be written 
is that in which each insured applies for 
and owns the policy on his own life. 
While under this form the surviving 
stockholders or a trustee could subse- 
quently be designated beneficiary, the 
chief disadvantage, it seems to me, is 
that because each insured has full con- 
trol of his policy, there is a possibility 
that the surrender of one of the policies 
may destroy the whole plan. Therefore, 
for purposes of better control over the 
policies, the subsequently formulated plan 
may contemplate that the ownership of 
the policies should be given to a trustee 
or to some or all of the persons included 
in the plan, Thus, the issuance of the 
business insurance policy on this form 
may necessitate a subsequent transfer, 
and as we have observed from Section 
22(b)(2) of the Internal Revenue Code, 
such a transfer may prove extremely 
costly, in fact, may prove so costly as 
to preclude the use of such policies. 

Members of Plan Other Than 
the Insured 


I should like to discuss simultaneously 
the third and fourth forms in which the 
business insurance policy may be issued, 
that is, to have the members of the plan 
other than the insured, or all of the 
members of the plan apply for and own 
the policy. It seems to me that the 
issuance of the business insurance pol- 
icy on either of these forms permits the 
adaptation of the policy to the subse- 
quent plan and agreement. First, on 
either of these forms a beneficiary, such 
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as a trustee, the estate of the insured 
or some individual or individuals may 
be named without disturbing the owner. 
ship of the policies. Second, because 
the ownership is vested in some or all 
of the members of the plan, there jg 
very little likelihood that an unauthor. 
ized surrender of the policy will de 
the plan or agreement. 

In conclusion, when issuing the bysj- 
ness insurance policy before the formula. 
tion of the stock purchase plan ang 
agreement, it is generally desirable t, 
have the individuals included ip the 
plan, other than the insured, 
the individuals in the plan, 


Stroy 


sequent designation of a trustee or 
specific individual or individuals as 
beneficiary. 





Trubey 


(Continued from Page 33) 
tinued writing part time until he moved 
to Fargo in 1922 

“There was nothing unusual in writing 
a considerable amount of insurance in 
rural sections during the years from 
1917 on for several years,” said Mr. 
Trubey, “because wheat was selling at 
the time for $2.50 a bushel.” 

When Mr. Trubey moved to Fargo he 
was made manager, his territory being 
the state of North Dakota and ten coun- 
ties in western Minnesota. He has 
seen North Dakota in a number of tight 
spots. When he arrived in Fargo in 
1922 there was a depression. His terri- 
tory was hit pretty badly with drought 
in the years 1933, 1934 and 1935. In 
1934 North Dakota shipped  1,000,00 
head of cattle to packing plants and 
other places at abnormally low prices. 
In 1935 at least half of the seed grain 
had to be obtained from the Government 
and from other states. Crops in the Red 
River Valley, which is in the Fargo and 
Grand Forks territory, are very spotted. 
Outside of the valley there is a fair 
crop. The big money crop there is 
wheat and there is some money made in 
flax. 

During most of the seventeen years 
in which Mr. Trubey has operated the 
Fargo general agency he has been one 
of the leaders of the company and has 
generally ranked first in number of lives 
written. 

His Civic Activities 

Ever since he arrived in Fargo, which 
has a population of 33,000, he has been 
active in civic life of the city. He is 
president of the Community Welfare 
Association. For eighteen years he has 
been president of the Boy Scouts Coun- 
cil. He is a member of the Board of 
the Fargo Red Cross. He is president 
of the North Dakota Life Underwriters 
Association and for seventeen years was 
secretary. He has for some time been 
a member of the National Council of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. He is president of the State Citi- 
zens’ Committee on Higher Education, 
is a Past Potentate of El Zagel Shrine, 
and former district governor of the Lions 
of North Dakota and South Dakota, 
Minnesota and Provinces of Canada, and 
is a former member of the Fargo School 
Board. 

His Family 

Mr. Trubey married Alma Porter. He 
met her when they were both teaching 
in Lidgerwood. She was giving instruc- 
tion in music and art. They have three 
boys and two girls. Reginald Porter, 4 
graduate of University of North Dakota, 
is now working for International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp. in Minneapolis. He 
played football for three years at Ohio 
Wesleyan and one and a half years at 
University of North Dakota. 

Richard Arnold is a junior in North- 
western University and is captain of 
the varsity wrestling team there. Robert 
N., is sophmore at North Dakota State 
College, Fargo. 

Mary Helen is a graduate of Stephens 
College in Missouri, and Dorothy Anne 
is a sophmore at Fargo High School. 
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Preferred Risk Life 


Retirement Income 
At Ages 55-60-65 


Term To Age 65 
Also 
5-10 and 15 Year Term 





Family Income 


All Forms Of 
Limited Payment Life 
and 
Endowments 


Juvenile 
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John Hancock 


Assets Rise 
Set Record Above 
$1,000,000,000 


The John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Boston has 
assets of more than $1,000,000,000, 
it was announced at a meeting of its 
directors yesterday by President Guy 
W. Cox. 

“This a record that no other Mas- 
sachusetts corporation of any kind 
has achieved,” Mr. Cox said. “The 
John Hancock is a mutual company 
and its assets wholly belong to its 
policyholders and have been ac- 
cumulated without affiliation, mer- 
ger or re-insurance of any other 
company in 78 years since the com- 
pany was organized on the Massa- 
chusetts basis of non-forfeiture 
values.’ 

“We realize, he added, “that size 
is not the only test of company suc- 
cess. Nevertheless, for a life insur- 
ance company, it represents some 
measure of public confidence, the 
efficiency of employes and the use- 
fulness and service of the organ- 
ization.” 


GROUP 





Life — Wholesale 





Accident and 
Sickness 





Accidental Death 
and 
Dismemberment 





Salary Deduction 





Hospitalization 





Surgical Benefits 





Creditors 





Pensions 





Proposals Submitted 
upon request 





Special Group 

Representative to 

assist with sales 
presentation 


JOHN HANCOCK FULL LINE LIFE SERVICE 
parce’ HARRY GARDINER AGENCY  sroabway 
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Los Angeles FATHE 


and 


—_—_— 


SONS 


In INSURANCE BUSINESS 


ERHAPS there is no other city in the United States where the younger gener- 
Pation has taken up the vocation of the father in any such mass formation as 

in Los Angeles. While in the majority of cases the young men have associated 
themselves with the companies to which their fathers have devoted years there 
are a few who have cast their lot with other companies. But, wherever serving, 
the younger men without exception learned, or are learning, the business the 
hard way—by carrying the rate book. Their success is reflected in fact that five 
have won CLU degrees; two either are or have been general agents in their own 
right; five are associate general agents either with their father or with other 
general agents; two are members of the Quarter Million Dollar Round Table with 
others headed that way; one is chief of the training course for the general agency 
with which he is associated; and with one family both father and son have ranked 
high in National Association of Life Underwriters. 


Sons Once a Year in Charge of Association Program 


In 1939 President George H. Page of the Life Insurance Managers Associa- 
tion, Inc., revived and placed in use an experiment of almost a decade ago, by 
having the sons prepare and give the regular program at one meeting of the 
association in each year. President Albert H. Peyton followed that lead in 1940, 
Both meetings were so successful that the plan will be continued. Program of the 
1940 meeting was in charge of Fred C. Hathaway, Jr. On the program were Cyrus 
G. Shepard, Kellogg Van Winkle, Jr., Wilmer M. Hammond, Jr., and Easton R. 
Roberts. 

Among the sons, John Henry Russell is now associated with the agency 
department of the Pacific Mutual’s home office; Rolla Hays, Jr., is general agent, 
New England Mutual, along with his father and Raymond Bradstreet. Jack White 
has just succeeded to the management of the Ordinary B agency, Prudential, made 
vacant earlier in 1940 by death of his father. 

Among the others, Wilmer M. Hammond, Jr., and T. Denton Hammond are 
associate general agents with their father, Wilmer M. Hammond, Sr., Aetna Life; 
Charles K. Brust, Jr., son of Charles K. Brust, general agent, Guardian, is now 
with Trueblood agency, Union Central; Caine Farrell is with his father, Will G. 
Farrell; Fred C. Hathaway, Jr., is associate manager with his father, Mutual Life 
manager; Walter Hoefflin, Jr., son of Walter Hoefflin, agency supervisor, Pacific 
Mutual, is now in charge of training, Phinehas Prouty, Jr., general agency, Con- 
necticut Mutual. 

Robert S. Northington, son of S. S. Northington, just retired as general 
agent, Connecticut Mutual, is now agency service manager for William H. Sieg- 
mund general agency of that company; Gerald W. Page is manager of a unit in 
Los Angeles general agency of his father, George H. Page, California-Western 
States Life; Easton Ray Roberts is now with State Mutual general agency of his 
father; Cyrus G. Shepard is brokerage manager in general agency of his father, 
Walter G. Shepard, Lincoln National; Kellogg Van Winkle, Jr., son of agency 
manager, Equitable Society, is now with Minnesota Mutual general agency; Jerome 
J. Muller, son of Charles J. Muller, former special agent for Prudential in Ordinary 
B office, Los Angeles, is now associate manager of office; Robert A. Brown, Jr., 
is son of Robert A. Brown (both of Paschall-Gist general agency of Pacific Mutual. 
The father is a Million Dollar Round Table member. Cecil A. Moss, manager of a 
Metropolitan Life agency, has a son who was in life insurance, but is now in 
general insurance. 

Careers of some of the fathers and sons follow: 


W.M., T. D. and W. M. 


Hammond, Jr. 


Wilmer M. Hammond spent the first 
nineteen years of business life with Bal- 
timore & Ohio, last fifteen of which were 
in an executive position as cashier. In 
1911 he became an agent for Equitable 
Society, with Courtenay Barber, general 
agent, Chicago. On April 1, 1915, he 
was made a manager for Equitable in 
Chicago and built from scratch a $10,- 


000,000 agency—whole-time agents en- 
tirely, fifty-two of which constituted his 
agency at the time he resigned that po- 
sition to take in April, 1925, general 
agency of Aetna Life. Many of his 
Equitable men are today holding re- 


sponsible positions in life insurance. 

In business with him in Los Angeles 
are his two sons, Thomas Denton Ham- 
mond and Wilmer M. Hammond, Jr. 
Since coming to Los Angeles, seven of 
his agents without previous life insur- 
ance experience have been promoted to 
general agency positions. 

Mr. Hammond is a vestryman of St. 
James Episcopal Church, and treasurer 
and chairman of finance committee; a 
trustee of Church Divinity School of the 
Pacific at Berkeley; member of the Los 
Angele Country Club, Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, continuously for 
fifteen years; a past president Los An- 





Bullock’s Studio 
THOMAS DENTON HAMMOND 


geles Life Underwriters Association, past 
president Life Insurance Managers As- 
sociation, Inc., member of Los Angeles 
Athletic Club, and a member of the 


WILMER M. HAMMOND 


Life Underwriters Association since en- 
tering the insurance business in 1911. 

Thomas Denton Hammond is assistant 
general agent to his father, Wilmer M. 
Hammond. He was graduated from the 
University of California in 1931, where 
he majored in economics. He is a mem- 
ber of Alpha Kappa Psi Fraternity (for 
students who majored in economics or 
commercial law). 

He started in life insurance with his 





Bullock’s Studio 
WILMER M. HAMMOND, JR. 


father in August, 1931; was successively 
advanced in cashier’s department until he 
was looking after the production records 
and the statistical data of the agency. 
In July, 1935, he became an agent. Then 
he was brought back to the office as an 
assistant general agent in charge of sales 
promotion and sales campaigns and per- 
sonal assistant to the general agent. 

T. D. Hammond is married; lives in 
Burbank; has two sons. He is a member 
of St. James Episcopal Church, Los An- 
geles Athletic Club and Oakmont Coun- 
try Club. He is a graduate of the 





Managers Training School, conducted by 
the Life Insurance Sales Research By. 
reau, and of the local life underwriter, 
association. He has successfully com. 
pleted two sections of the CLU work 
Wilmer M. Hammond, Jr., entered life 
insurance in 1936 with his father. After 
going to University of California he 
started immediately to sell insurance 
which he still continues to do, but has 
added to his responsibility supervision of 
San Bernardino office of Aetna and ter- 
ritory covering Riverside and San Ber. 
nardino Counties, plus assuming the dy- 
ties of agency instructor of both new 
men and older men on the advanced 
sales training course. He is a graduate 
of Managers Training School. Also he 
completed the Aetna’s training course 
of five weeks’ intensive training at the 
home office at Hartford, standing second 
in graduating class of fifty. He is mar- 
ried; is a member of St. James Episcopal 
Church, Los Angeles Tennis Club, Los 
Angeles Athletic Club and the Los An- 
geles Junior Chamber of Commerce, and 
a member of Delta Tau Delta Fraternity, 


John Newton and John H. 
Russell 


One of the best-known of the father 
and son combinations is that represent- 
ed by John Newton Russell and John 
Henry Russell of Pacific Mutual Life. 

One of the most successful of Ameri- 
can agency directors, John Newton Rus- 
sell devoted more than thirty years to 
field work. He organized the Life Man- 
agers Club of Los Angeles, the Pacific 
Mutual Agency Association (and was its 
first president). He has served as presi- 








JOHN NEWTON RUSSELL 


dent of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, as a member of its board 
of trustees, and as a director of the 
American College of Life Underwriters. 
As an agent, carrying a rate book, Mr. 
Russell entered life insurance, and 
throughout his long years of service he 
has continued to champion the cause 
of the agent. 

In like pattern John Henry Russell 
started his career in life insurance. He 
became an agent in the field in 1919 
He sold life insurance successfully. Even 
when he undertook an association with 
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RAYMOND COMMERCE BUILDING 


Fast BECOMING NEWARK’S INSURANCE CENTER 








An outstanding modern building, 
offering prime location and service 


in Newark’s business center. 


S 


Desirable office units available to 
meet your requirements at moderate 


rentals. 


The building warrants your serious 


Newark 


consideration for your 


offices and invites your inspection. 


Wa 














LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. 
Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
U. S. 
Home Life Insurance Co. 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
New England Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
New York Life Insurance Co. 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


FIRE AND CASUALTY 
COMPANIES 


Aetna Casualty and Surety Co. 
Aetna Fire Group 
American Mutual Liability Ins. Co. 
Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 
Automobile Ins. Co. of Hartford 
Century Indemnity Co. 
Continental Casualty Co. 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Co. 
General Accident, Fire & Life 
Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co. 
Hardware Mutual Casualty Co. 
James S. Kemper & Co. 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co. 
Maryland Casualty Co. 
Massachusetts Bonding and 
Insurance Co. 
National Accident & Health Ins. Co. 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co. 
Pacific National Fire Insurance Co. 
Standard Accident Insurance Co. 


United States F. & G. Co. 




















RAYMOND COMMERCE CORPORATION 


1180 Raymond Boulevard 


Newark, N. J. 


Ownership Management 
Telephone: MArket 3-4600 














management of the 
continued to 


his father in the 


Russell agency, he give 
half of his time to direct selling in the 
field. He has served for three terms 


Association 
two terms as vice- 


as secretary of the National 
of Life Underwriters, 


president and was twice president of the 
Managers Club. 


agency 


Los Angeles Life 
lowing seven 


Fol- 


years in manare- 


f 


RUSSELL 


Studios 


JOHN HENRY 


ment, he entered the home office organi- 
zation of Pacific Mutual and is now 
associated with the executive agency de- 
partment in Los Angeles 


The Kellogg Van Winkles 


Kellogg Van Winkle, Sr., entered life 


insurance business in 1921 at San Fran- 
cisco, with A. M. Shields agency, Equi- 
table Society. He was tr: ansferred in 


1923 to the Oakland agency - Equitable, 
then under management of Ben Shapro, 
and became unit manager in Berkeley, 
Cal., the latter part of that year, building 
a unit there in a year that produced in 
excess of $1,000,000 of paid business 


KELLOGG VAN WINKLE, SR 


While living in Berkeley he was presi- 
dent of Cragmont Improveme nt Club for 
two years and president of City Planning 
Commi ission for two years. His personal 
production was in excess of $500,000 each 


year from the start. 

On January 1, 1925, he was transferred 
to | Angeles as agency manager, 
star n agen practically from 
scratch, which produced $6,000,000 of 
paid ess the first year. The agen- 
cy has been among the largest in the 
Equitab! mmencing with its second 
year, W { paid for ‘$12,000,000. Today 
it is seve in size in Equitable, and 
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KELLOGG VAN WINKLE, JR. 


has had an increasing paid volume each 
month of this year since January. 

Since coming to Los Angeles, Mr. Van 
Winkle has been officer and president of 
the Los Angeles Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation for two years. He was active in 
the formation of the California State As- 
sociation of Life U Prana rs and served 
it as president for its first two years. He 
was also one of the early chartered life 
underwriters in Los Angeles and was 
president of the local chapter and in 1937- 
1938 was president of the national chapter 
of the CLU. 

At the present time he is heading an 
organization of something over one hun- 
dred agents scattered over Southern Cali- 
fornia, 

Kellogg Van Winkle, Jr., 25, is a 
graduate of the New Mexico Military In- 
stitute at Roswell, N. M., and attended the 
University of California. While at Ros- 
well and during his last two years there 
in Junior College, he was manager of the 
wrestling team both years and was un- 
usually successful in his cavalry work, 
graduating with the rank of second lieu- 
tenant of the United States Reserve Corps. 

Immediately on leaving college in 1938 
he went with Minnesota Mutual under 
Earl Moore, general agent. With the 
Minnesota Mutual he paid for $155,000 in 
1938; $150,000 in 1939; and $79,000 first 
seven months of 1940. 


W.T.and C. G. Shepard 


Walter T. Shepard, general agent Lin- 


coln National in Southern California, has 
been associated with insurance for forty 
years. In 1900 he was with the Security 


Mutual Life 
ern territory. 


as supervisor of their West- 


In 1908 he joined the Lin- 





Bachrach 
WALTER T. SHEPARD 


coln National Life as superintendent of 
agencies and a few years later was made 
vice-president and member of the board of 
directors. He began his work with three 
agents and added over 2,500 

Mr. Shepard has for many years been 
active in affairs of various insurance asso- 
ciations. Included in this is his work i 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
of which he was one of the founders and 


an active member of its executive board. 
Also he was a member of the executive 
committee of the Life Agency Officers 


Association, 
Six years ago he was granted a leave of 
absence due to poor health, and shortly 





Keystone 


SHEPARD 


CYRUS G. 


after that he became associated with the 
Lincoln National as general agent in 
Southern California, an agency which was 
third among company agencies in paid for 
business during 1939. 

He is a member of the Life Under- 
writers Association and the Life Managers 
Association, of which he is the past presi- 
dent and, currently, he is chairman of the 
better practices committee. 

Cyrus G. Shepard, assistant manager, 
brokerage department, Southern California 
agency of Lincoln National, attended And- 
over Academy, Stearns School, Dartmouth 
College and the University of Southern 
California, from which he was graduated 
in 1938 with degree of B.S. in B.A. At 
U.S.C. he was a member of Chi Phi, Al- 
pha Kappa Psi and Blue Key fraternities. 
Upon graduation he entered his father’s 
agency and spent one year in personal pro- 
duction. Then he entered the broker: age 
department. He is a member of Li 
Underwriters Association and at prese nt 
chairman of the ticket committee. He also 
represents his agency on the members 
council. 


7 
The Hathaways 

Fred C. Hathaway, Los Angeles mana- 
ger, Mutual Life, began insurance career 
in Albuquerque, N. M., office of Mutual ; 
was transferred in 1901 to Portland, Ore., 
becoming assistant cashier eighteen months 
later. After three years he was transferred 
to San Francisco as superintendent of 
agencies of the company in Northern Cali- 
fornia. In 1909 he was appointed manager 
of Salt Lake City agency, remaining there 
thirteen years. Company transferred him 
to Los Angeles in 1922, where the agency 
is one of the company’s leaders. 

In past thirty years he has been active 
in life association movement. He is past 
president of both the Utah and Los An- 
geles associations and of the Life Mana- 
gers Association of Los Angeles. While 
head of the Los Angeles Association the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce or- 
ganized a life insurance committee, one 
of whose chief functions has been to 
protect policyholders from twisters and 
racketeers. 

Fred C. Hathaway, Jr., born in Berke- 
ley, has a background of being raised in a 
Mutual Life family, his father having 








FRED C. HATHAWAY 
spent 38 years with the company and two 
uncles being managers, one in San Fran- 
cisco and one in St. Louis. 

During his high school and college days, 
he spent his Summers working as a clerk 
in the cashier’s office in Los Angeles. He 
studied insurance at the University of 


FRED C. 


Southern California, and upon his gradua- 


HATHAWAY, JR. 


tion in June of 1931, he immediately went 
out in the field, where he remained for the 
next seven years. Since then, he has been 
supervising assistant under his father. He 
still spends half of his time in personal 
production. He has made the Mutual Life 
Field Club four times. He is a member of 
the Los Angeles Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation and the Los Angeles Quarter Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table. 


George H. and Gerald Page 


George H. Page has been agency mana- 
ger for the California-Western States Life 





at Los Angeles since 1916, and is com- 
pany’s leading agency. Previous to joining 
California-Western States Life, he was 


agency director for New York Life at 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada. He was presi- 
dent of the Life Insurance Managers As- 
sociation of Los Angeles in 1939, and dur- 
ing his term the father and sons meeting 
was held that attracted the attention of the 
St. Louis convention award committee, 
and it was during his term the National 
Trophy cup of the National Managers 
Association was awarded the Los An- 
geles Association for the second consect- 
tive year. He was elected eager nt of 
the California State Association of Life 
Underwriters at the annual a aiaiee in 
oats Monica in June, 1940. 

Gerald W. Page, a graduate of Los An- 
geles High School, took special work at 
College of Commerce, University of South- 
ern California. He went into the office of 
the Western States Life in July, 1923, and 
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GEORGE H. PAGE 


tok up field work for the company in 
September, 1924. He held consistent mem- 
bership in the company’s leading producers 
dub, He became unit ¥ unager of the Los 
Angeles agency of the California-Western 
States Life in 1938, and was promoted 
tomanager of the metropolitan unit of the 
los Angeles agency April 15, 1940, He 
was the leading California producer for 
the company in 1939 and ranked second of 

all the agencies of the company in the same 
4 He is a member of and is serving 
on the executive committee of the Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table. 


R.R. wut. R. Roberts 


Roy Ray Roberts was born in Sanborn, 
Ja, in 1887. He 


Grinnell College, 


worked his way through 
graduating with an AB. 


degree in 1910. He entered insurance in 





Witzel 
ROY RAY ROBERTS 
1911 as agent of the Guardian Casualty & 
Guaranty Co. at Salt Lake City, went up 
through the ranks, becoming U. S. mana- 
ger for all accident and health business. 


The First Impression 

Does a man look up expectantly when 
you greet him? asks the Prudential 
Weekly Record. Do you make him feel 
that you’ve got something by the way 
you open up the interview? If you 
are not getting this sort of a reception 
it may be because you are not inspiring 
it. It means that you have not turned 
on the full force of your personality. 
our aim should be to radiate the at- 
mosphere you want—the cheerful, quiet, 
important kind of interview—and your 
first call will be more productive of 
new business or more likely to pave 
the way for a favorable second call. 
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Broadway-Hollywood 
GERALD W. PAGE 
In 1915 he was made manager of agen- 
cies for the Continental Life of Salt 
Lake. 

Mr. Roberts came to Los Angeles in 
1917. In 1925 he was made associate gen- 
eral agent for Massachusetts Mutual and 
in 1929 general agent for State Mutual. 
He produced $1,000,000 in 1927 and again 
in next two years. He has been a member 
of Life Underwriters Association for 
twenty-three years, was vice-president in 
1926; and in 1924 was president of the 
Life Managers Association. 


Easton Ray Roberts, son of R. R., was 





Witzel 
EASTON RAY ROBERTS 
born in Idaho in 1913; moved to Salt Lake 
with his parents in 1914 and to Los An- 
geles in 1921. In high school he was cap- 
tain of ROTC. He was graduated from 
University of Southern California in 1934 
and in 1936 was made an LL.D. He en- 
gaged successively in law and automobile 


distributing. Then he went with his fath- 
er’s agency, where he is a personal pro- 
ducer. He is a member of Delta Chi and 


Del ta Theta Pi. 


‘Fallacies t to Be Watched > 


Homer J. Buckley, advertising special- 
ist, Says: 

1. It’s a fallacy that the public will 
automatically seek the best. 

2. It’s a fallacy that the public knows 
the difference between price and value. 





3. It’s a fallacy that the public will 
automatically reward enterprise and 
service. 


4. It’s a fallacy that the public knows 
what it wants. 

5. It’s a fallacy that the public will 
demand over any great length of time 
what it is not reminded of. 

Hence, Mr. Buckley recommends per- 
sistent sales promotion and advertising. 


Succeeds in Insurance 


and 


Athletics Despite Loss of Leg 


with a sales twist 


about triumph 


For every 
printed 
physical handicaps there are a hundred 
devoted to successful battling with men- 
tal obstacles. But there is more 
tion in a success won despite a physical 
handicap than any of the others. 

An apt illustration of the truth of this 
is the career of Russell K. Kriss, Guard- 
ian Life, Cleveland, who despite the pos- 
session of but one good leg has not 


story 


which is over 


inspira- 


only been a consistently successful per- 
sonal producer over a long period but 
has also won distinction as an athlete. 
He has been with the Guardian twenty 
years. 

How He Lost His Leg 


Mr. Kriss 
When a boy he saved a youngster from 
being run over by a street car, but in 
the rescue 


was born in Cleveland. 


Kriss had his ankle crushed. 
It resulted in amputation between the 
knee and the ankle. 

A lover of athletics and of competi- 
tion in many sports he decided at Shaw 
High School, well-known at the time for 
its track team, that he would become a 


member of the team. At first those who 
played against him were surprised that 
a man so handicapped could prove a 
formidable opponent, but he quickly 
showed them that they were mistaken. 

Father of Russell K. Kriss was Charles 

Kriss, active in Masonic circles, and 
manager of the Ohio Casualty Co., at 
the time of his death. Both his father 
and mother in the old days had been 
champion ice skaters and dancers. His 
brother, Howard, was a football and 
track star at Ohio State for three years. 

In talking with the writer Mr. Kriss 
said that he picked for competition 
sports where his handicap would be the 
least deterrent. They were high jump, 
track and baseball, playing infield on 
the diamond. After being active in 
athletics at Shaw High School he went 
to Case School of Applied Science which 
Clevelanders regard as third ranking en- 
gineering college in the country. He 
transferred to Western Reserve Univer- 
sity in Cleveland because it gave more 
of a play to athletics. At Western Re- 
serve he got a place in every meet he 
entered. In hurdles he won a medal. 
At Shaw 


he had been able to negotiate 





RUSSELL K. KRISS 








Russell Kriss in early basketball 
playing days 


5 feet 10 inches in the high jump and 
he could mount that in Western Reserve, 
too. 
Becomes an Agent 

After leaving college Mr. Kriss joined 
the Guardian Life in Cleveland under 
Harold Peirce, who was manager in 
northern Ohio. Mr. Peirce sicloal Kriss 
to go to Carnegie institute’s life insur 
ance school as he felt that he had all 
the makings of a good life insurance 
agent. The school had but recently got 
underway and two of life insurance’s 
greatest stars were guiding its destinies 
-John A. Stevenson and Grilfin M 
Lovelace One of the students was 
James A McLain, now president of the 
Guardian. 


Mr. Kriss regards his Carnegie train- 
ing as having been invaluable For 
eighteen years he has been a consecu 
tive weekly producer, and his produc 
tion has run from $250,000 to $500,000 
a year. He has talked before numerous 
associations of life underwriters, discuss- 
ing persistent production. For three 
years he was co-manager of the agency 


Present title is assistant manager 
Following the World War the gov 
ernment sent Mr. Kriss to hospitals 
throughout the country as an example 
of what a man can accomplish in life 
after losing a leg. Those talks did mucl 
in raising morale of wounded soldiers 
Among the hospitals he visited = 
where he adc easel patients were Walter 
Read, Washington; Fort McHenry, Md 
Base Hospital No. 4, Staten Island, and 
Fort Sheridan, Ill. He took flying les- 
sons at Sandusky and did some flying 


Henry Ford Philosophy 


Upon the occasion of his seventy- 
seventh birthday Henry Ford delivered 
this bit of philosophy: “Future pros- 
perity will come when we all realize 


while and_ the 
worth working 


that the things worth 
things worth having are 
for.” 
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1940 Home Office Underwriting 


By Pearce Shepherd 


Assistant Actuary, The Prudential 


In the broadest sense of the word 
underwriting includes not only the ap- 
proval of individual risks but also the 
terms of the contracts offered and even 
the premiums charged. This was cbvi- 
ously the case in the early days of 
insurance when an underwriter was one 
who signed his name to certain specific 
undertakings at a price. It is just as 
true today, because the underwriter must 
not only have some conception of the 
hazards confronting the risk he is to 
undertake but also the extent of his 
liability in the event of those hazards. 

In recent years underwriters have met 
the problem of underwriting applicants 
exposed to certain aviation hazards by 
limiting their liability in event of death 
resulting from those hazards. This is 
particularly true of hazards that are 
difficult to measure, making it impossible 
to arrive at a premium rate for the 
duration of the contract which is satis- 
factory to both insurer and insured. 
By limiting the coverage for aviation 
deaths, the underwriter is able to offer 
normal life insurance coverage to appli- 
cants who would otherwise be rejected. 


(Casualty companies have developed 
contracts to cover most of the risks 
the life underwriter excludes, so the 


individual is not necessarily without full 


coverage.) 
War’s Outbreak 


The outbreak of war in Europe, in- 
volving Canada as a belligerent, pre- 
sented another underwriting problem 
that had to be met in a similar way. 
Underwriters were being asked to con- 
sider applicants likely to go directly 
into military or naval service, or likely 
to be called to duty or to travel in 
areas where hostilities were going on. 
Any deaths due directly to warfare or 
conditions arising from a state of war 
would be additional to the deaths pro- 
vided for by the normal premium, and 
the normal premium cannot be expected 
to be sufficient to meet such extra- 
ordinary losses. Thus, the only solution 
seemed to be a limitation of coverage 
offered in event of death under these 
extraordinary circumstances. Special 
terms for full coverage may or may 
not be offered under such a plan, but 
at least those not exposed to extra 
hazards are not called on to bear the 
cost of insuring those who are. 

(Almost all of the policies in force 
on the first of September of 1939 in the 
United States and Canada contained full 
life insurance coverage for military and 
naval service and full coverage for all 
other war risks, because most companies 
had since 1918 dropped the use of a 
general war clause and had made that 
concession retroactive, except possibly to 
those who were professionally engaged 
in military and naval service. Accumu- 
lated surplus and future earnings will 
have to take care of extraordinary losses 
on these policies.) 

Companies operating in Canada adopt- 
ed a “war clause” for all new issues 
early in September, 1939, with little, if 
any, interruption to the normal course 
of business. 


Problems About Applicants 


Companies operating in the United 
States were also faced with the prob- 
lem of what to do with applicants who 
were subject in one way or another to 
the new hazard rapidly developing in 
Europe and threatening to engulf the 
whole world. Some residents of the 





Bachrach 
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United States, still citizens of foreign 
countries, were liable for military service 
and were receiving orders to report back 
to their native countries for active serv- 
ice. Others, although perhaps not sub- 
ject to such orders, were volunteering 
in the fight for their native countries. 
Still others, of an adventurous spirit, 
were rushing to get into this latest big 
adventure. Many others, having inter- 
ests or business in foreign countries, 
found that these interests required them 
to make a trip to countries engaged in 
war. Underwriters thus had the prob- 
lem of determining what to do with ap- 
plicants in these various categories. 

In addition, there was also the possi- 
bility to be considered that the United 
States might eventually be drawn into 
the conflict, and this possibility led 
some companies to use war clauses on 
those connected with the military or 
naval services or at least to limit the 
amounts offered to such classes. 

Most companies met the problem of 
war by adopting a war clause of one kind 
or another in individual cases. The 
chances are that by the time this article 
appears in print many companies in the 
United States will have followed the 
practice of the Canadian companies in 
using a war clause in all policies issued 
after a certain date. This is in recog- 
nition of the fact that the normal pre- 
mium charged for life insurance does 
not contain a sufficient margin to en- 
able any company to undertake risks 
of the magnitude of those presented 
when a country is at war. It does not 
mean that companies are shirking their 
duty of offering life insurance coverage 
but simply means they are adopting a 
device to assess the cost of extraordinary 
war mortality against those who are 
exposed to those hazards—the accepted 
principle on which all life insurance is 
based and which must be followed so 
long as an individual has the right to 
buy $1,000 or $1,000,000 of insurance, 
depending upon his circumstances. 


The War Clauses 


While a little aside from the general 
question of underwriting, I believe it 
would be helpful to discuss briefly just 
what the terms of war clauses used in 


Canada, and probably to be used in the 
United States, will be. 

In the first place, such clauses will 
exclude the hazard of military and naval 
service in time of war. Because in time 
of war it may be impossible to determine 
satisfactorily whether the death was the 
result of military or naval service, there 
is a strong argument for excluding 
deaths due to all causes while in such 
service, and excluding, for a brief period 
following the termination of such serv- 
ice, deaths due to wounds, or injuries, 
or disease originating while in such 
service. A six months’ period, such as 
is being used in Canada and probably 
will be used in the United States, is 
obviously not long enough to exclude all 
deaths that will be due to war, but the 
period was purposely made short to help 
compensate for the exclusion of all 
deaths while in service. Some clauses 
will limit the coverage in event of mili- 
tary and naval service only while out- 
side Canada or the United States, while 
others may have a clause which limits 
the coverage in any circumstances, but 
these latter may waive that limitation 
depending upon the circumstances when 
and if the country enters a war. 

War today calls for a tremendous air 
force. The possibility of war means 
that there is an extra aviation hazard 
present even before the country gets 
into war. For that reason, either as a 
part of the war clause or as an accom- 
panying limitation, we find some exclu- 
sion of aviation hazards whether in time 
of peace or war. These exclusions will 
generally take the form of aviation lim- 
itation clauses which have been in com- 
mon use in recent years in the case of 
applicants interested in aviation. 


Risk of War to Civilians 


The risk of war to civilians is the 
third feature to be covered by the war 
clause. Some civilians connected with 
the Red Cross, the YMCA, the Knights 
of Columbus, ambulance units or other 
organizations may be exposed to enemy 
action to almost the same extent as in- 
dividuals in military or naval service. 
Other civilians may be exposed to war 
hazards because their duties require 
them to travel or reside in an area 
where hostile action may take place. 
For the most part now, the only civilian 
war hazards which will probably be ex- 
cluded are those to which the insured 
would be exposed while he was traveling 
or residing outside of the United States 
or Canada. In Canada legislation per- 
mits this limitation to be permanent, 
just as the military and naval service 
and aviation limitations may be perma- 
nent, and this is also true in most states. 
There are, however, a few jurisdictions 
in the United States which will not per- 
mit a limitation for more than two years 
as applied to other than military and 
naval service and aviation. In most of 
these states this is the result of inter- 
preting the statute dealing with incon- 
testability. The distinction between the 
definition of coverage and the contest of 
a claim which was so clearly set forth 
by the late Justice Cardozo in Metro- 
politan v. Conway, 169 N.E. 642, would 
appear to be the reasonable and correct 
course to follow. At least there is no 
sound reason why the insured and in- 
surer should not agree upon terms for 
limited coverage if they cannot agree 
upon terms for full coverage. While a 
two-year limitation is not really ade- 
quate, some companies may use a two- 


year “residence and travel” limitation as 
part of their war clause in the United 
States. 

The Extra Premiums 


Some companies may be willing to 
offer full coverage for the risks excluded 
in the war clause upon payment of spe- 
cial extra premiums. Then the question 
becomes one for underwriters and acty- 
aries to determine what classes are nec- 


essary and what premiums shall be 
charged each of these classes. It goes 
without saying that these extra pre- 


miums will be substantial, and that many 
will not be in a position to pay them 
on a very large amount of insurance. It 
will be necessary to vary the charges 
with the risk undertaken, otherwise only 
those exposed to the greatest hazard 
would offer to pay the extra premium 
and it would then be inadequate. Air 
service and submarine service may be 
so hazardous that the necessary extra 
premium would be prohibitive. Combat 
forces may be acceptable at an extra 
premium of about $90 to $100 per thou- 
sand, judging by the experience of 1914- 
1918, while supply units can perhaps be 
covered at $40 or $50 and perhaps some 
hospital units as low as $25. There will 
be transfers from one branch of the 
service to another, but probably an extra 
premium established for a policy while 
the insured has a given status will be 
maintained even though this status 
changes for the worse. (If he changes 
to a less hazardous class he would prob- 
ably be granted the lower rate to which 
he was entitled.) We may know more 
of whether the 1914-1918 experience is a 
good guide to 1940 before long. It would 
not be surprising to find that it was as 
outmoded as a 1918 fighting plane. 

In the United States there may not 
be very much demand for full coverage 
from those in military and naval service 
in time of war because they will be en- 
titled to buy $10,000 of unrestricted gov- 
ernment insurance at normal rates of 
premium immediately upon entering mili- 
tary or naval service. Possibly this law 
will be modernized and changed to pro- 
vide income for dependents, rather than 
a lump sum amount, somewhat along the 
lines provided now under Social Security. 


Air Performance Record 


While the war ranks as of first im- 
portance, a second event that was of 
interest to underwriters and life insur- 
ance in the last twelve months was the 
attainment of a perfect safety record for 
twelve months by the domestic scheduled 
airline operators. As a matter of fact, 
that record has, at this time, been ex- 
tended to cover sixteen full months with- 
out a single fatal accident. This admir- 
able achievement has been accompanied 
by a tremendous increase in the amount 
of scheduled airline flying. Each month 
sees the travel of the corresponding 
months of last year exceeded by 50 or 
60%. How much of this is due directly 
to the fine safety performance and how 
much due to improved service cannot be 
estimated, but I have an idea that the 
demonstration of safety of scheduled air 
travel is a strong influence. 

In recognition of this record a number 
of companies have increased the amounts 
of insurance they will take on lives 0 
those who use the scheduled airlines fre- 
quently and some have made substantial 
increases in the amount of flying over 
scheduled airlines which they will permit 
before they require any extra premium. 
Some companies have even gone so fat 
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JOHNNY DOESN'T 


_ OHNNY came to our office with an idea that insurance 
gpolicies are sold like apples with a rate book as 
pushcart. Now Johnny wasn’t born in Manhattan. 
He came from Missouri. So it was pretty obvious 
\ that we couldn’t tell him about the training a Union 
Central agent is given. We would have to show him. 
eee 








first of all we gave Johnny the Agent’s Training 
Course with its seven textbooks and written exami- 
nations. By the time he was finished he was a young 
man thoroughly trained in the technicalities of life 
Then .... 


insurance. 





we took Johnny into a dark room and got out the 
projector and slide films. And there Johnny learned 
to combine his technical knowledge with some excel- 
F lent sales talks, talks that had been thoroughly tested 
in the field before they were put on wax and film. 
Nem ..s. 





Johnny was put on the mailing list of The Agency 
3ulletin, the Union Central’s weekly magazine. 
Through the pages of the Bulletin, Johnny kept 
abreast of the latest and most effective sales methods 
used by agents throughout the Company and kept 
in tune with all Union Central activity. Then.... 





AHA ial I 
yiifitese 


PEDDLE ANYMORE 


took out five of the nation’s leading magazines, | 
Time, Life, Fortune, Newsweek and Business Week, 
and showed him some of the Union Central ads that 
go on month after month building prestige for him 
and his Company. So.... 


by that time we thought Johnny was ready to hear 
about the Union Central’s conventions. We told 
Johnny about the meeting in Havana and the meet- 4 
ing in Quebec and then told him about his opportuni- 
ties for qualifying for the greatest convention yet 
to be held next April in New Orleans. By.... 





then Johnny was ready to talk about the C. L. U. , 
designation. After we had explained all about this #4 
Ph. D. of life insurance, we told him how the Union 
Central encouraged its agents to study for the \ 
aa Oe | ee encouraged them in the best way 
possible by offering to pay the entire costs for those 
who qualified. Finally .... 


we told him about the Charles B. Knight Agency 
itself. We let him in on the well-known fact that 
it is one of NEW YORK’S GREAT LIFE IN- 
SURANCE AGENCIES, and that because of this 
it could offer him unlimited facilities and the finest 
kind of experienced counsel. 


SO 





Johnny has forgotten all about his ideas of peddling policies. He’s a top-notch life insurance man now with one of 


America’s finest companies. 


B. KNIGHT 


THE CHARLES 


‘WALTER E. BARTON, President 


He’s an agent for 


AGENCY. 


PAUL S. RANCK, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


225 Broadway, New York City 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cincinnati 
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as to say they will take any applicant 

at standard rates—but for sharply re- 

Gueee amounts—even though he uses 
heduled airlines to a considerable ex- 

tent 


\ word of caution may be necessary, 
both to the public and to the under- 
writers have a feeling that the in- 
sured who flew a total of sixty hours 
in 1938 probably flew one hundred hours 
in 1940 and that the increased safety 
per hour of scheduled airline travel has 
offset, in part at least, by more 
use of planes by the same 


been 
extensive 
dividuals 


Aviation Training Program 


Another development in aviation 
quired underwriting study. That was 
the aviation training program put into 
effect by the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
in a number of schools and colleges last 
Fall, the object being to train 10,000 
new pilots in the fundamentals of aero- 
nautics and qualify them as private pilots 
by June of 1940. This program was put 
into effect and brought to a successful 
conclusion largely because of the good 
planning and care with which it was 


re- 


followed through. This pr gram demon- 
strated conclusively that the basic train- 
ing of airplane pilots, if properly con- 
ducted, can be done without great loss 
of lite. What will happen during the 
period of advanced training of those who 
go on, and after that, will be watched 
with great interest. 

Most life insurance companies have 
been reluctant to issue full life insur- 
ance coverage to individuals who are 
actively interested in aviati because 
they have felt that the risk ian the 


training period and just after is so great 
that it is almost uninsurable and, further, 
that they are not in a position at that 
time to assess an extra premium for the 


life of the contract which will be satis- 
psc both to the insured and to the 
ympany. For the most part they have, 


honed re, accepted such risks only with 
an aviation limitation clause. 

The new training program put into 
effect in June of this year and designed 
to train 15,000 new pilots every few 
months is a further test of whether 
this method of training pilots can be 
expanded and still retain its same meas- 
ure of safety 

So far as life 
the tremendous 


insurance is concerned, 
increase in the number 


of individuals taking up aviation has 
ilready led some companies to adopt 
generally an aviation limitation clause at 
those ages where they feel this hazard 
is most likely to develop. When war 
lauses become more common it is cer- 


tain that this practice will become almost 
universal, and again the underwriter will 


find his burden relieved by the exclusion 
of certain hazards which he would oth- 
erwise have to explore and cover at a 
price or refuse coverage entirely. 
Investment Contracts 
Since there was very little change in 
the rate of interest obtainable on in- 


vestments over the twelve-month period, 
there has been little, if any, increase in 
the popularity of life insurance contracts 
that are primarily investment contracts; 
that is, there has been little increase in 
the volume of single premium life and 
endowment insurance but companies 
have in some cases made some further 
reduction in the amounts they will ac- 
cept on such forms. In recent months 
there has been some interest in single 
premium life contracts financed by bor- 
rowing at low rates of interest from 
commercial banks. So long as banks 
are willing to lend their funds at nomi- 
nal rates of interest, this may prove 
to be a profitable way for an individual 
to buy insurance protection, but it may 
not be so satisfactory if there is any 
increase in interest rates in the future. 

The continued low interest rates and 
the continued improvement in mortal- 
ity has led to further increases in annu- 
ity rates in recent months. 


Some Confusion in Tax Situation 


The status of life insurance under 
certain tax laws have become quite con- 
fused in recent months, and this con- 
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The POLICYHOLDERS Speak Up 


Accept Invitation of Holgar J. Johnson, President 


of American Institute of Life Insurance, 


Holgar J. Johnson, president of the In- 
stitute of Life pr yreiay on Monday 
morning, April 22, of this year started a 
column of comment in 259 daily news- 
papers, having in the aggregate 20,000,000 
readers. This column, scheduled to appear 


every Monday morning in 
population or more, and running under the 
caption, “Hindsight and Foresight,” tells 
some phase of the story of life insurance 
and also informs the public that the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance will answer the 
questions on life insurance of any one who 
may wish to write him. His career has 
placed him in a position where he has a 
special interest in the policyholder’s view- 
point as he has been a successful agent and 
general agent and likewise president of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters. 
He, therefore, thoroughly understands pub- 
lic needs of life insurance and the public’s 
psychology. 

Mr. Johnson’s offer to give the 
has been acce pted 
ing in to Mr. 


cities of 50,000 


answers 
Policyholders are writ- 
Tohnson from all parts of 
the country. They are seeking advice, ask- 
ing for information, looking for the right 
answer to something that is puzzling or 
bothering them, 
The Institute’s 
holders to date 


mail-bag from _policy- 
has drawn letters from 
every state in the country except two. It 
has also drawn some personal visits by 
policyholders who have come to his office 
to discuss their problems. 


Few Complaints 


A survey of these policyholders’ letters 
furnishes many interesting sidelights on 
the public’s opinions or attitudes toward 
life insurance, but it highlights one above 
all others—that the policyholders of this 
country are, indeed, very seriously inter- 
ested in life insurance. They want more 
information about it. They want a better 
understanding of it. They are seeking a 


solution to their personal or family life 
insurance situation. 

It may seem surprising to some that 
these letters drawn by the Institute’s offer 


to answer life insurance questions, include 
only a relatively small percentage of com- 
plaints, fewer than 5%, a ratio which any 
business office in any line would regard as 
a measure of very good public attitude, 
indeed. 

These complaints are given priority in 
consideration by the Institute and special 
attention, for here, certainly, would be 
found the seed of future misunderstanding. 
It is from just these situations that all the 


That 


He Will Answer Their Questions 


‘President Johnson 


“Ry 


ani Two 


Associates 





Ella Barnett 


L. to R.: R. Wilfred Kelsey, Arthur C. Daniels, Holgar J. Johnson 


bad spots in public relations arise. As a 
matter of fact, the situations as outlined 
in these few letters of complaint give evi- 
dence of some misunderstanding—either in 
the matter as presented by the agent, or in 
the situation as stated by the company or 
in the very facts of the case itself. It is 
evidence of public misunderstanding of 
some of the fundamentals of life insurance. 
In one case, for instance, the correspondent 
even included the statement of explanation 
from his company, a clear, concise letter, 
clearly giving all the answers—and yet 
even that had been misunderstood. 


Institute Gets the Facts and Gives 
Frank Answers 


It has thus been the Institute’s objective 
to seek out the facts and basic truths about 
such situations and then pass back to the 
policyholder as complete, adequate and 
frank an answer as possible. Further cor- 
respondence has been welcomed if not yet 
clear. 

In one case, Mr. Johnson carried the 
correspondence through an exchange of 


several letters, ferreting out the satisfac- 
tory explanation and leaving this client in 
a hanpier state of mind concerning life 
insurance. 

Most of the letters, however, have been 
on the brighter side. They have been 
queries as to either present or future in- 
surance, seeking to better arrange or better 
plan their holdings of life insurance. About 
two-thirds have been concerning life in- 
surance now owned, one-fourth question- 
ing possible future insurance. Virtually 
all of them have concerned specific personal 
situations. There have been few general- 
ities. These policyholders have personal 
problems and want the answer. 


Echoes of Assessment Insurance 


As for the specific inquiries, it has been 
surprising to find that 10%—one in every 
ten—has concerned the situation of some- 
one owning assessment life insurance. In 
view of the relatively small proportion of 
assessment insurance owned today, this 
seems a high proportion of inquiries ot 

(Continued on Page 





fusion has brought some problems to 
the underwriter’s desk. Insurance pur- 
chased several years ago with the idea 
that it would be free of estate taxes 
at the insured’s death now appears as 
though it might not be exempt and in 
a number of instances old policies are 
being given up and replaced by new in- 
surance contracted for on terms which 
appear to satisfy the present laws and 
the present ideas of the revenue authori- 
ties and the courts. It will be unfortu- 
nate if it is mecessary to replace a 
large volume of old business because 
of a changed interpretation of the law. 
It is to be hoped that the courts will 
indicate some solution to the problem 
which will not require the replacement 
of a large volume of existing insurance. 

A large amount of insurance has 
been sold in recent years for tax pur- 


poses. We are going to be faced with 
increased tax rates and it is to be 
expected, therefore, that we will be 


asked to consider even larger amounts 
of insurance to meet this added tax 
burden. 


Social Consciousness Grows 


Much of the attention of the life 
insurance business in the last few 
months centered upon the hearings con- 
ducted by the TNEC. So far as under- 
writers are concerned, this investigation 
of insurance has given impetus to the 
development of an increased social con- 
sciousness on the part of underwriters, 
particularly when dealing with small poli- 
cies, either Industrial or Ordinary. The 
underwriter today more than ever must 
not only make sure that the risk he is 
taking is satisfactory to his company, 


but he must consider whether or not 
the contract applied for is the proper 
one for that individual to purchase. In- 
dustrial underwriters especially are con- 
cerned with seeing that their applicants 
secure the proper kind and amount ol! 
insurance. 

Statistics indicate that production of 
new business in 1940 is going along at 
an even pace, about equal to that im 
1939, and that underwriters therefore 
are passing upon about the same volume 
of business as they were a year ago. 
While 1940 has brought troubled times 
to both the man in the field and the 
home office underwriter, I believe we 
can say that there is an ever-increasing 
understanding of each other’s problems 
and a spirit of cooperation that insures 
real sound progress for the institution 
of life insurance. 
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“33 Years On Broadway”’ 


and still going strong 


SIMONS SERVICE 


“The Whole Works Under One Roof” 


HIS AGENCY does not consist only of the space 

it occupies but has the complete facilities of the 
Home Office immediately at hand—a private phone 
or a few floors by elevator make immediate contact 
with every department of the Home Office. 


The brokerage and surplus business is under 
the personal supervision of Russell M. Simons, the 
general agent, with his thirty-five years of life un- 
derwriting experience and home office contact with 
the HOME LIFE in New York City. “‘You deal with 


the No. 1 man.” 


Quality Business 


For its outstanding record during 1939 The 
Simons Agency was awarded the Home Life Quality 
Business Plaque. This plaque is symbolic of the 
excellent character and quality of applicants, the 
high average size policy, and the low new business 
lapse rate. 


Planned Estate Service 


This service is developing larger business and 
bigger commissions for a group of brokers who 
are now availing themselves of the facilities of 
the Home Life Planned Estate Service which is 
rendered without cost to the broker. What we have 
successfully done for others we can do for you. 
Come in and talk it over. 


S 


There are agencies larger than we are just as there are 
smaller ones. We offer you every facility of the largest with 
the personal friendliness, courtesy and convenience of the 
smallest. 


THE 


RUSSELL SIMONS 


AGENCY 


256 Broadway, New York 


(City Hall Square) 
Phone: BArclay 7-6860 


A Letter to Ell 





Dear Bill: 
What a start you gave me! 


You see, | still think of you as the baby of the family and 
the first thing I know you are asking me quite seriously how | 
make all the money it takes to pay for our house and the car 
and all the nice things that you and sister and mother have. 


You know I’m in the life insurance business, son, but | 
suppose there are some things about it that even a big fellow 
who has just enrolled in the sixth grade wouldn't understand. 


It’s my job to see to it that other boys like you and other 
girls like Anne will have a chance to grow up to be good 
Americans, too; that mothers, like Mrs. Westby down the street, 
may keep their homes together even after their husbands have 
passed away; that men, like grandaddy, will never lack a home 
because they are old. I make it possible for men to buy homes, 
to send their children to school and college, to provide incomes 
for their families and for themselves when they are old, to 
continue their businesses and to pay off their debts. I help 
make it possible for them to be self-respecting Americans who 
pay their own way, beholden to no man. 


No one has ever thought of a better, surer or less expensive 
way of doing these things than by life insurance and you might 
think that people would stand in line to buy it. Yet, I’m 
afraid you’ve seen me pretty discouraged at times. 


At that, I have it better than some men I know. All you've 
heard since you’ve been old enough to remember is that I think 
the Mutual Benefit is the best company in the world because 
it is best for the policyholder. I’ve been in the business too 
long to doubt that. That means Mutual Benefit is easier to sell. 
And, it means a lot for me to work with other successful men 
in the Youngman agency. 


It’s not too soon for you to be thinking about the kind of 
job you want to do when you grow up. I'll never tell you 
what to do, but I hope when the time comes for you to decide. 
I will have done such a good job as a life insurance man that 
you won't have to think twice about following in my footsteps. 


THE AGENCY OF SUCCESSFUL MEN 


Ge Ps 
ak ik So 





Arthur V. Youngman Agency 


OF THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 
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The POLICYHOLDERS Speak Up 


(Continued from Page 42) 


this nature. It is clearly an object lesson 
for those beguiled by the illusions of econ- 
omy in renewable term insurance, because 
all of these letters recite somewhat the 
same story, “My premium went up last 
year, it is higher this year and I am told 
it will be still higher next year—and I 
can’t afford it at the present cost.” 

Term insurance accounted for about 4% 
of the letters. This is a fair proportion, 
considering the percentage of term insur- 
ance in force, although the emphasis given 
term plans by critics and “counselors” 
would have suggested more queries on this 
from the public. It does suggest that the 
public has not been as greatly persuaded 
as the term advocateg would desire. Some 
of the letters on term insurance intimated 
that their ideas on term insurance had 
come from “counselors.” A very few of 
the situations suggested the activities of 
“twisters.” Most of the letters presented 
facts suggesting a need for some form of 
permanent insurance instead of term insur- 
ance, 

Approximately 9% of the inquiries con- 
cern various phases of accident and health 
insurance—indicating the blanket merger 
in the minds of many policyholders as to 
“insurance.” 

The question of policy loans and policy 
loan interest rates naturally accounted for 
its share of queries—approximately 10%. 
But here the questions are almost without 
exception so put that they give evidence of 
a misunderstanding of some of the funda 
mental principles of life insurance. 


Furnish Printed Briefs 


To answer more fully some of these 
questions which are asked and also to 
furnish a more complete description on 
certain subjects which have been treated 
in the weekly Column, briefs have been 
prepared on various subjects, such as the 
Reserve, Level Premium Life Insurance, 
and the Interest Rate on Policy Loans. 
These briefs are included with the reply 
to the correspondent wherever it seems 
advisable. In addition, in the instances 
where it has been indicated in the Column 
that further information on the subject 
would be sent on request, a great many 
inquiries have come in for the briefs. A 
few have written back later to express 
their appreciation for and satisfaction with 
the contents of the briefs. 

A large majority of the letters involves 
questions concerning personal insurance 
plans. They are requests for information 
or advice that might be of help in getting 
the maximum from the insurance dollar. 
The Institute has endeavored to be as 
helpful as possible in these cases and has 
invariably urged the writer to seek out an 
agent in whom he can have confidence for 
more specific and detailed solutions. 

About 85% of the people writing in ob- 
viously have a pretty good educational 
background, as evidenced by their letter- 
writing ability. 

Not Just the Small Buyer Who Writes 


Many of the letters are from people 
owning over $10,000 of life insurance so 
it is not just the “small buyer” who writes 
in for information. This would seem to 
indicate a lack of really close agent con- 
tact—and that is just what most of these 
inquiries do seem to indicate. Some, of 
course, are probably people seeking an 
opinion from “somebody out of town,” but 
most of the inquiries are so worded that 
they almost proclaim themselves as “or- 
phaned” policyholders—that is, men and 
women long out of contact with their agent. 

Some of the letters showed policyholders 
strenuously endeavoring to hold on to their 
life insurance against adverse circum- 
stances. They are looking for a way to 
save their entire insurance program, al- 
though their financial situation has so 
changed as to jeopardize it. In one case, 
for instance, the way was opened for an 
immediate “lift”’—the policyholder asking 
for help in meeting his situation, where 
he was finding it difficult to meet his 
premium and yet he wanted to keep it all 
in force. He gave the facts and figures, 
which showed that he had accumulated 


dividends equal to a large proportion of a 
good-sized policy loan outstanding. The 
interest was “eating him up”—and it was a 
simple matter to suggest the paying off of 
most of the loan by the accumulated divi- 
dends. 

In one case, in which there was a com- 
plaint against a company, investigation 
showed that the company was in no way 
at fault. The delay in carrying out the 
insurance program in question was entirely 
the result of legal controversy outside the 
company’s province or control. It was not 
difficult to give a true story to the policy- 
holder and this was appreciated. Again, 
that was a possible “sore spot” cleared up 
before it could fester into public ill-will. 

Personal Reply Always Sent 

In answering these inquiries, a personal 
answer is always sent to each one writing 
in, and in all cases an attempt is made to 
give as much detail and as extensive a 
summary of facts and figures as possible. 
If it will assist in answering the question 
asked, as many fundamentals of life insur- 
ance helpful to the specific problem as 
possible are outlined in a simple and un- 
derstandable way. Often these run into 
two- or three-page letters. 

Further evidence that these policyholders 
are serious-minded family heads, carefully 
planning their family insurance plans, is 
found in the fact that many of them write 
back highly appreciative letters, thanking 
the writer for his advice. Some spccific- 
ally say that they have already or are 
planning to carry out plans as suggested. 

While Mr. Johnson gives all the informa- 
tion he properly can, he invariably refers 
these policyholders back to their agents— 
emphasizing that, if their agent is no longer 
available, they should choose another agent 
in whom they have confidence and go to 
him for advice and counsel in effectively 
working out the problem. Where company 
practice or legal questions are involved, 
he refers them to their company, lawyer or 
agent, as the situation suggests. 

A few ask for a recommendation of “the 
best company” or the “cheapest policy” 
or some such inquiry. These, of course, 
cannot be answered in precisely the pointed 
detail those particular correspondents want- 
ed, but the Institute gives them the story 
as to why and refers them to their agent. 
Public Seriously Interested in Insurance 

It is clear from the correspondence thus 
developed that there is a wide policyholder 
interest in these discussion columns, as in 
all matters pertaining to life insurance. 
Several have said in their letters that they 
are regular readers of the column. 

In fact, the advertising schedule called 
for the omission of the column one week 
during the Summer and that week brought 
several letters asking why the column had 
not run and saying they regularly read it 
and missed it that week. 

While it is difficult to draw definite con- 
clusions from the letters received by the 
Institute to date, agents and companies can 
safely draw a number of inferences. They 


can know that the public has a serious- 
minded interest towards life insurance and 
is, in fact, hungry for more facts concern- 
ing this vitally important and yet frankly 
puzzling item in their household budget. 
They can know that it pays to leave no 
stone unturned in an effort to leave every 
policyholder with a clear concept of every 
transaction, as these voids lead to misun- 
derstanding which, eventually, may lead to 
ill-will, spreading out to even more than 
the individuals involved. They can know 
that it is not good public relations to leave 
any policyholder “dangling” in space as 
“orphaned” policyholders. These people, 
even more than others, have problems and 
questions arise and, having no agent in 
direct contact, their problems and questions 
are left unsolved—they, too, may grow into 
misunderstanding and eventually into ill- 
will. Every company and every agent 
could profitably seek out these “orphaned” 
policyholders and make certain they are 
periodically contacted, without design or 


direct sales objective, but primarily to serve 
them and answer their questions whenever 
and wherever they arise. 


Enables Public to Speak Up 


Above all, this “Column” campaign has 
proved interesting for the opportunity jt 
has given the public to speak up to the 
business—and the opportunity it is giving 
the business to find and hear this yoice 
from the public. A constant flow of let. 
ters of this nature is of real value in yp. 
derstanding the public attitude and the 
common questions and problems of the 
public. As the letters from week to week 
carry out practically unchanged the per. 
centage distribution of type of letter, it 
clearly tells a story of what the public js 
thinking and what can profitably be done 
to answer the thoughts in the public mind. 

As the Institute develops facilities for 
handling the public’s questions, it is plan- 
ning to step up the suggestions for public 
correspondence with the Institute. 


Why Woman Let Her 
Photo Be Printed 


Pictures of insurance men handing 
checks to beneficiaries are not common, 
largely because the beneficiaries are not 
keen on that type of publicity, But a 
woman in Nebraska who got a check 
for $1,000 from Dennis Radford, Jr., of 
Omaha, under a policy the existence of 
which she didn’t know about pleased her 
so much that she was willing to go 
half way and stand for the picture if 
the Lincoln National, Mr. Radford’s com- 
pany, would not print her complete name. 
So in the current issue of that com- 
pany’s publication the picture is run and 
she is identified as Mrs. N. 

Here are the circumstances of the pay- 
ment as described by Mr. Radford, who 
is general agent of Lincoln National in 
Omaha: 

“On December 9, 1905, L. B. N., 41- 
year-old manager of an elevator com- 
pany, purchased a $1,000 policy with 
the Royal Union Life. He carried this 
policy from 1905 to 1909 at which time 
he borrowed the major portion of the 
cash value in it and ceased paying pre- 
miums. The policy was carried under 
extended insurance to October 4, 1912. 

“Mrs. Agnes N., beneficiary, was not 
familiar with the existence of the policy. 
Dividends accumulated on the policy and 
were applied to the purchase of addi- 
tional paid-up insurance of $24.50. In 
the meantime, the Royal Union Life had 
been reinsured by the Lincoln National 
Life, and in the Fall of 1939 the Lincoln 
National attempted to communicate with 
the original policyholder in order to in- 
form him of the paid-up additional in- 
surance. 

Finally Finds the Beneficiary 


“The company was unable to reach 
either the policyholder or his beneficiary, 
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Mrs. N., but did learn from old acquaint- 
ances of the family that Mr. N. was 
no longer living. Upon receipt of this 
information, the company made an at- 
tempt to contact the beneficiary and 





General Agent Radford and 
Woman Beneficiary 


widow in order to pay her the $24.50 
paid-up insurance upon proper proofs 
of death. 

“Then began a long series of letters 
written to last-known addresses of the 
widow and beneficiary. No specific re- 
plies were received to any of the letters 
until a postmaster in a small town in 
Nebraska gave a clue as to the where- 
abouts of the widow. I finally located 
her at Fairmount, Neb. 

“The widow, when finally reached, 
answered that her husband had died, and 
included the date of his death, March 
6, 1911. Upon receiving this information, 
I informed the widow and beneficiary 
that in addition to paid-up insurance, the 
full face of the policy less any unpaid 
accumulated debt was due her. On May 
24. I presented her a Lincoln Life check 
for $1,007.29.” 





Our great thoughts, our great affec- 
tions, the truths of our life, never leave 
us. Surely they can not separate from 
our consciousness, shall follow it whith- 
ersoever that shall go, and are of their 
nature divine and immortal.—Thackeray. 
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I am asked to discuss how insurance 
performs its function to the advantage 
of the 
surrendered and the cash value placed 
under one of the optional modes of 
settlement. My first reaction is that 
under such circumstances the function 
of the insurance is being applied pri- 
marily to the advantage of the insured 
rather than the beneficiary and that the 
advantage to the beneficiary, if any, is 
secondary. Where insurance is surrend- 
ered for cash and settled in the form 
of an income, it will usually be because 
the need for insurance protection has 
ceased or is to be covered in a different 
way so that the value of the policy can 
be applied to supplement income from 
other sources for the remainder of the 
insured’s lifetime or for the lifetime of 
the insured and beneficiary. This might 
occur, for instance, when the insured 
retires from active business. 


beneficiary when policies are 


How Cash Surrender Value’s Function 


Has Changed 


These modern provisions of life insur- 
ance policies have entirely altered the 
function of the cash surrender value. 
In the early days policies had no cash 
surrender value. Later, because of the 
requirements of law, they had to provide 
for either extended term insurance or 
paid-up insurance of specified minimum 
term or amount 

Before the beginning of the present 
century, it had become common to guar- 
antee cash surrender values and these 
values were from the beginning, gen- 
erally speaking, on a liberal scale, per- 
haps a too liberal scale. There is little 
doubt, in fact, that until a very few 
years ago the scales of cash surrender 
values in use were too high. Because 
of the heavy initial expense and for 
other reasons which cannot be discussed 
here, a surrendering policyholder should 
not get the full reserve of his policy 
for a substantial period after it is 
issued. In fact, it is doubtful whether 
he should ever get the full reserve. The 
modifications in surrender values which 
were made by a number of the principal 
companies some years ago, although very 
unpopular with the field forces, were not 
only proper but probably necessary from 
the point of view of equity. In all 
companies, however, the surrender value 
of a participating policy reaches the 
full reserve after a period of not more 
than twenty years so that the surrender 
of policies at normal retirement ages 
generally involves no surrender charge 
or penalty on the part of the policy- 
holder. Thus surrender of a_ policy 
under such conditions can clearly be 
contemplated in advance and the applica- 
tion of the surrender value under one 
of the optional modes of settlement can 
be considered as one of the normal pos- 
sible functions of life insurance. Thus 
the situation in regard to surrender has 
completely changed. Formerly surrender 
might be taken to indicate inability to 
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Function of the Surrender 
Value in Life Insurance 


By Joseph B. Maclean 


Associate Actuary, Mutual Life of N. Y. 


complete the purpose for which the in- 
surance was taken whereas now there 
is no such presumption. 


A Popular Misconception Reviewed 


There has been considerable popular 
misconception on this question of the 
extent to which the tremendous amount 
of life insurance issued fulfills its pur- 
These misconceptions arise be- 
cause of the assumption that the purpose 
of the insurance must always necessarily 
imply the continuation of the policy 
until death, maturity or expiry. 

Those who claim that a large part of 
the life insurance issued fails to fulfill 
its purpose generally base their argu- 
ments on two grounds. One of these is 
the proportions of terminations of in- 
surance from lapse, surrender, expiry, 
death, etc. as shown in the policy ex- 
hibits published in the annual statements 
of the companies. The other is simply 
the general idea that unless a life policy 
matures by death or an endowment pol- 
icy by survival to the maturity date, the 
purpose of the insurance has failed of 
realization. The policy exhibits in the 


pose. 
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annual statements show, of course, 
merely the terminations of a_ single 
vear. They do not show what propor- 
tion of all insurance issued eventually 
terminates by death, surrender, lapse, 
ete. In fact, there are no published 
figures which would give that informa- 
tion. The general idea created by such 
criticism is that a very large proportion 
of the insurance issued goes off the 
books in the earlier years by lapse and 
surrender. As a matter of fact, on the 
basis of Linton’s “good” termination 
rates more than 50% of the insurance 
issued is in force after fifteen years and 
of the part terminated a considerable 
amount has, of course, terminated in 
the normal course by the death of the 
insured and a further portion by sur- 
render because of the termination of 
the need for insurance, 


Some Fallacies 


The fallacy of basing conclusions on 
the policy exhibit of a single year or 
a number of years is easily seen by con- 
sidering the fact that the exhibit of a 
recently formed company would contain 
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very few terminations by death. Such 
terminations as were shown would be 
largely lapses with a few surrenders and 
only very few deaths. It would obviously 
be quite wrong to conclude from such 
a policy exhibit that the great propor- 
tion of the business issued by that com- 
pany has terminated or’ will terminate 
by lapse. The fact is that the great 
proportion of the business has not yet 
terminated at all and there is, there- 
fore, no means of showing how it will 
terminate. The same thing applies to 
the policy exhibit of a well established 
company. All such companies write very 
substantial amounts of new business each 
year and a certain proportion of that 
new business terminates by lapse in the 
early years. It may be said that while 
the proportion of insurance which fails 
to accomplish its purpose from early 
lapse or surrender is probably higher 
than it ought to be, largely because of 
the inherent weaknesses of human 
nature, it is not nearly so large as is 
indicated by the critics of life insurance, 

The second fallacy involved in the 
usual criticisms as to the extent to 
which life insurance fulfills its purpose 
is, as indicated above, that unless a 
policy terminates by death, maturity or 
expiry it has failed to serve the func- 
tion which it was originally intended 
to perform. While the majority of pol- 
icies issued cover the whole of life, the 
need for insurance rarely extends into 
extreme old age. Much of the life in- 
surance issued may be expected to be, 
and in fact is, surrendered at or about 
the normal retirement ages for the pur- 
pose of supplementing income from 
other sources at that time. In fact, the 
combination of the modern provisions 
for liberal cash surrender values at the 
longer durations in conjunction with the 
options to take these values in the form 
of life incomes, limited incomes, or 
guaranteed interest investments has to 
a large extent reduced the necessity for 
forms of policies providing for definite 
maturities at the higher ages. Thus, 
where formerly an applicant in order to 
carry out a program of insurance and 
old age protection might have selected 
an Endowment at 65, he may now equally 
well take an Ordinary life policy. He 
may do so because of the additional in- 
surance protection which he will obtain 
from the same premium outlay. Under 
the same program the former policy 
would be a maturity at 65 while the 
latter would be a surrender but the 
original purpose would be carried out m 
both cases. In fact, under modern con- 
ditions the Ordinary life policy with its 
provisions for cash surrender values, 
optional settlements, and privilege to 
change to other plans of insurance, to- 
gether with the options to accumulate 
dividends in various forms and_ thus 
provide for the eventual termination of 
premium payments or the maturity of 
the policy, would appear to be sufficient 
for almost all ordinary insurance needs 
except those for which short term insur- 
ance is required. The initial insurance 
protection on the Ordinary life plan for 
the same premium outlay as compared 
with higher priced plans is not only 
an inducement but a real advantage to 
the average applicant and this form of 
contract is, therefore, in my opinion, the 
most suitable in most cases. 

A Recent Development _ 
The extension of the privilege of op- 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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tl Were TO START as 


By James A. Fulton 


President, Home Life 
New York 


The Gold Book has asked me “What 


would you do if you were entering the 
life insurance field as a producer at the 


” 


present time? 
Many years ago there was a play 
at the Empire Theatre called “Dear 


William 
actors, was thie 


Gillette, one of my 
star, and the 


Brutus.” 
favorite 


leading woman was Helen Hayes. This 
was the first time | saw that most 
talented young player. The comedy 
was about a group of upper class Eng- 
lish people who had made a terrible 
mess of their lives. One of them ex- 
pressed the wish, in which the rest 
joined, that he might have another 
chance. At midnight they walked into 
the garden and by some magic were 
transplanted back to their youth. They 
had their chance all over again, but 
they did exactly the same things that 
they had done the first time. 

I would hazard the guess that if I 
were starting again as a producer, | 


would do just about what I did before. 
I should more or less drift into the life 
insurance business without any very 
definite aim and without any real plan 
of procedure. That is what I did when 
I started in the business. I should prob- 
ably have the same timidity about seeing 
people that I had as a youngster of 18 
starting to sell life insurance. 


How Timidity Was Overcome 


I developed a formula to attempt to 
overcome that timidity. It was to hunt 
out the outstanding citizen of the com- 
munity in which I was working, march 
boldly up and talk to him, and whether 
or not I sold him, the fact that I had 
“bearded the lion in his den” and gotten 
away with it, gave me courage to talk 
to the lesser lights. I remember one 
time I was working in a little town, 
3erlin, down in Maryland. I had just 
come from an interview with a young 
lawyer. If there is anybody as high 
and mighty as the average young lawyer, 
I have not found him, He had literally 
walked all over me and I was pretty 
well down. I came into the little country 
hotel where I was staying and asked 
the proprietor to tell me the name of 
the biggest man in town. He thought 
a while, and then said: “I should guess 
it is Tom Shane. He weighs nearly 
400 pounds.” I explained to him that 


it was not heft that J was talking 
about, but importance, standing. He 
then told me that the big shot was 


Senator Harrison who owned a large 
tree nursery. I went up to see the 
Senator. I did not sell him any life 


insurance, but he was just as nice to 
me as anybody could be. From then on, 
the small fry had no terrors for me 


in that town. That formula never failed 
to work, and | continued to use it. 

If I were starting once more I ex- 
pect I would probably again be aimless 
in my methods of work because I had 
no systematic method. I just did not 
see enough people, and so I evolved 
another formula for that. 

It was my custom to start out every 
morning with no money except a bunch 
of dollar bills in an envelope which I 
kept in my right hand coat pocket. 
Every time I talked life insurance to 
anybody I took a dollar bill out of that 


envelope and put it in my _ trouser 
pocket. I could spend out of that 
pocket. If I wanted to eat, therefore, 


or buy a neck-tie, or go out to the 
country club that night, I had to see 
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people in order to get the money. Silly, 
I know, but it worked. 

If I were starting again I would prob- 
ably have the same weaknesses that put 
sO many promising men out of the life 
insurance business. I might not be 
lucky enough the next time to fall into 
the hands of a man who had patience, 
and understanding, and a desire to make 
me succeed. 

So that is what I might do, but prob- 
ably more pertinent is what I should do. 


Knowledge Must Be Purchased and 
the Price Paid for It 


I would not have much confidence 
that any program I could outline, based 
on a life-time of mistakes and failures, 
and mixed with some successes, could 
be followed by any of your readers who 
are just starting in the business. Some- 
how this knowledge has to be purchased 
and the price paid for it. That price 
is experience and there does not seem 
to be any way to short-cut it. Every 
man thinks he is different and has to 
make the same mistakes all over again. 
However, here is what I think I should 
do and what any man should do who 
is entering the life insurance business. 

In the first place, I think I should 
try to think through and plan a business 
career rather than just drift into one 
or be guided into one by someone else. 
This particular point is made wonderfully 
clear in the recent book “Your Career 
in Business” by Walter Hoving, presi- 
dent of Lord & Taylor. It would be 
worthwhile for any young man starting 
in any line of business to read this book. 
I should try to do a job of self-analysis 
and determine whether or not I actually 
wanted to sell life insurance. I should 
want the rewards that the successful 
selling of life insurance brings. So many 
people think they want to go into a cer- 
tain type of work when actually they do 
not want to get into the work at all. 
They just want things that the success- 
ful accomplishment in that line brings. 
In most cases the successful accom- 
plishment must be preceded by a gen- 
uine desire to do the job and a genuine 
joy in doing it. 


Would Re-Enter Life Insurance 


I know that I should want to go into 
the life insurance business. I should 


want a business that offered the oppor- 
tunity to do something really worth- 
while. Some day, it may be a long time 
ahead, every man has to total up ac- 
counts and see whether he has just made 
money or whether he has actually ac- 
complished anything. Henry Ford can 
look back at his life and know that he 
has not only created a great fortune, 
but that he has changed the lives and 
habits of a nation and has put them 
on wheels and sent them rolling through 
the country to see things that other- 
wise would have been closed to them. 
And so when that time comes, the suc- 
cessful life insurance man can look back 
at homes saved, children educated, and 
old people made comfortable and care- 
free as a result of his efforts. It is 
not just a question of whether a busi- 
ness is worthwhile. 

As far as I am concerned I would 
want to be in a pleasant business al- 
though I know many which are not 
worthwhile. I would want to be in a 
business which helps people to plan to 
live. I should prefer a business which 
offered variety. Certainly, the day by 
day dealing with the life problems of 
human beings present an infinite vari- 
ety. I would not want to head into any 
business where I had to sit and wait. 
I am too impatient. To battle, as life 
insurance men must battle against oppo- 
sition, against inertia, is sometimes dis- 
couraging, but to me it is not 10% as 
soul-trying as not to have the chance 
to battle—to merely sit and wait. The 
ability to go out and do things in the 
life insurance business presents to me 
one of its main appeals. 

On the other hand, I think every man 
should look squarely at the disadvan- 
tages. It is not an easy job. In most 
other businesses a man accomplishes 
hour after hour the things he starts to 
accomplish. In life insurance, accom- 
plishment is the exception. Failure to 
accomplish is the rule. Some men just 


cannot stand the repeated failure to 
succeed. Then, there are dry spells, 
discouraging spells, when everything 


seems to go wrong. Unless I felt I had 
the intestinal fortitude to take the pun- 
ishment and also to get the thrill of the 
strike when it came I should try to get 
in some more routine job. I think it is 
important that a man should deliberately 
figure through all the advantages and 
disadvantages and then enlist for bet- 
ter or for worse. He will do a better 
job if he has resolved his doubts and 
discounted his obstacles in advance. 

Would Choose Company Carefully 

Having determined that I actually 
wanted to be in the life insurance busi- 
ness, I should then ¢hoose a company. 
I should like to emphasize “choose a 
company,” rather than have a company 
choose me. In choosing a company one 
factor would be dominant in my mind. 
That is, whether or not the company 
was sales minded from top to bottom. 
I should want it to be permeated with 
the knowledge that a life insurance com- 
pany is primarily a selling organization. 
Administration and investment must be 
preceded by sales and they exist primar- 
ily so that the organization may continue 
to function as a sales organization. The 
difference between that realization and 
a condescending tolerance of the sales 
organization as a more or less necessary 
evil can mean the difference between suc- 
cess and failure to the young man start- 
ing in the organization. 

I should then want to know that my 


company had a sales program, and 4 
company pattern to which it adhered and 
that that company pattern fitted in with 
my own aptitude and inclinations, Life 
is too short and time is too precious for 
every man to have to evolve his own 
sales methods by the costly Process of 
trial and error. 

I should want to determine early 
my career whether I was going to go 
into pure selling or into management. 
In determining this I would want to 

cast up again my own qualifications and 
anh them against the requirements for 
success in sales management. Too many 
men drift along for years, half aspiring 
to get into management work and too 
often wanting only the things that a 
general agency produces and having no 
fundamental desire to do the things that 
a successful general agent must do. 
After this drifting process they finally 
take a half-hearted attempt at manage- 
ment, with no preparation and with 
little thought, and wind up not being 
successful either in selling or in man- 
agement. 


Select Vocation and Location 


for Life-Time Work 


If I determined to go into pure selling 
I should select my sphere of activity and 
my location, looking to a life-time of 
work and not just drift from place to 
place and group to group. 

Let me illustrate what I mean: 

I know a man in New York whose 
business and social contacts were iden- 
tical. He was successful in building up a 
fine group of clients in a section of the 
city, not fashionable, but where this 
couple had been among people with 
whom he had friendly social relationships 
as well as business relationships. As his 
income grew his wife wanted to go toa 
Long Island community which she 
thought would help her climb socially. 
And they moved. They did not seem to 
realize that they were detaching them- 
selves from a group of people who had 
provided the income which had made 
them successful. You would not find a 
doctor picking up and leaving his prac- 
tice without considering it carefully. 

This man’s production went off and he 
had to begin building new contacts in 
his new community and turning those 
new contacts into clients. How much 
better it would have been had he, in the 
beginning, determined the kind of a co1- 
munity in which he and his wife were 
willing to spend their lives and _ then 
settled in that community even though 
it meant sacrifice in other things in the 
initial period. 


Should Find Complete Absorption 
In Job 


I could go on with a lot of other do’s 
and don’ts. The one thing that has not 
changed is the necessity for a complete 
absorption in the job at hand and hard 
work. Now, as always, men spend too 
much time getting ready to do things 
and too little time doing them. Partict- 
larly now it seems to me men spend too 
much time doing what they think is 
planning, but what actually is dreaming. 
It is easy to sit down and work out 4 
beautiful plan and get the emotional 
gratification which should come from 
actual accomplishment by visualizing 
how wonderful things are going to 
when this plan begins to work. There 
is also the temptation to fritter away 
time and energy in numerous activities 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


O 


Tie Up the Protection Package 


This is the story of a young man, his 
employer, a life insurance agent, and 
the Government. It was the year 1930 
lim Jones was 25, three years out of 
engineering school, and employed by 
the City Gas & Electric Co. He was 
earning $1,800 and he and Ann decided 
that if they were ever going to marry 
they might as well take the plunge. 

3i11 White sold life insurance. He 
was not setting the world on fire, but 
he had a strong respect for his calling 
and thought a good agent ought to have 
the same place in a man’s life that his 
doctor and lawyer had. Ann’s father was 
his client and when Bill heard of the 
wedding, he went to see Jim. 


Considered Insurance One of His 
Responsibilities 


The two had a serious talk. Jim was 
pretty much on the enthusiastic side at 
first. He was going into marriage with 
a full notion of his responsibilities and 
considered life insurance one of them. 
He and Bill decided the first item in 
an insurance program was one years 
salary so his wife could have time to 
adjust herself to a reduced income tf 
anything happened to him. Jim wanted 
her to have at least $50 a month after 
that. Ann was 22. 

He realized that in the future, as his 
salary increased and his family grew 
as he hoped it would, he would have to 
review the situation from time to time 
and make adjustments in the program 

Bill did some calculating and an- 
nounced that to carry out his aims, Jim 
would need $17,000 insurance at an an- 
nual premium of $365. There the inter- 
view bogged down. Jim did some calcu- 
lating of his own and announced that 


$100 a year was his limit. He bought 
a $5,000 Ordinary life policy. 
The Family Grows 

Bill White kept in touch with him. 

Five years later Jim and Ann had a 


two-year-old son and another arrival due 
in the Fall. The company had given 
Jim one raise of $200 a year and he 
knew a number of the higher paid men 
had taken cuts. Jim was worried most 
of the time. Bill had trouble getting 
Jim to keep his policy in force, and any 
further talk of insurance programming 
was out of the question. 

Bill knew a vice-president in Jim’s 
company, had gone to school with him. 
He went to see him, taking a Group de- 
partment man from his company’s home 
office. They told the vice-president that 
a study of 100,000 Group death claims 
showed that: 

16% of these employes had personal 
insurance of $500 or less 

16% were insured for $500 to $1,000 

24% were insured for more than 
$1,000 

44% had no individual insurance 


Bill told Jim’s story and what it would 
mean to him to know his paycheck would 
be continued for a year to his wife, at 
a cost of $1.20 a month for $2,000 cov- 


erage. If the company could help Jim 
and his fellow employes to do that at 
as low a cost to the company as the 


Group indicated, then he felt it 
was an obligation they could not evade. 
\fter further conferences and study, the 
company adopted a Group life plan. So 


Jim got an additional $2,000 protection. 


Thanh 


By N. E. Horelick 
Director of Group Annuities, 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 


That appeared to be the end of Jim’s 
insurance estate building. 


Social Security Act Makes Its 
Appearance 


In 1937, the Social Security Act be- 
came effective. Bill and the home office 
Group man went to the vice-president 
again and suggested that now would be 
a good time to put the company’s in- 
formal pension plan on a sound funded 
contributory basis, supplemental to the 
Federal old-age benefits. The rapidly 
mounting cost of the pension roll was 
beginning to be alarming, and the vice- 
president was glad to have a study made. 
In the end, however, the executive com- 
mittee postponed action because of the 
cost. 

By this time, Bill White was Jim’s 
friend and confidant. He knew that 
Jim’s wife needed an operation and kept 
postponing it because they could not 
afford the luxury. So when Bill heard 
of a new Group coverage, hospitalization 
with surgical benefits, he lost no time 
in soliciting Jim’s company. The result 
in due course was the adoption of a 
hospitalization plan. Ann had her oper- 
ation and Jim breathed easier. A salary 
increase that brought him to $2,400 
helped. 

In August of the same year, 1939, the 
amendments to the Social Security Act 
were passed by Congress to become ef- 
fective January 1, 1940. Bill and his 
Group department friend went to see 
the vice-president again about a supple- 
mental retirement plan. The Group spe- 
cialist explained that the revised benefits 
gave the older men almost as much pen- 
sion as the younger men. Thus the re- 
vised Social Security Act absorbed part 
of the employer’s past service liability. 


New Cost Study Prepared 


A new cost study was prepared and 
the vice-president was delighted to find 
the past service cost reduced from the 
1937 figure by about 35%. This cost 
amortized over a twenty-year period was 
within the company’s range, particularly 
since the continuation of the 1% tax 
rate for another three years gave them 
a chance to ease into the cost. He 
took the matter to the executive com- 
mittee. This time he got the full back- 
ing of the committee and the board ap- 
proved the plan. Jim was pretty proud 
when he took the employes’ announce- 
ment booklet home and showed it to 
his wife. 

Programming His Insurance 


Meanwhile, Bill White had been study- 
ing the details of the revised Social 
Security Act. One night he went around 
to Jim’s home and sai4, “Jim, you re- 
member we used to talk about program- 
ming your insurance? Let’s try it 
again.” 

He brought out a chart he had pre- 
pared and after some discussion and 
filling in of figures, the top part of the 
chart looked like this: 

Jim Jones ....Age 35 
Wife’s age ....... 3 32 
Insurance Objectives: 


Income, $2,400, 
Children’s ages 7 and 5. 


(1) One year’s salary for adjustment 


CEE ééceteaskuhaseteineseenved 2,400 
(2) Clean-up fund for last bills....... 850 
(3) Emergency savings fund.......... 500 
(4) 30% of salary to wife for life 

monthly income 60 


(5) 5% of salary for each child until 


it reaches age 18..monthly income 20 
(6) Retirement income at 65 
monthly income 100 


Then Bill filled in figures in the second 
part of the chart: 
Present Protection: 

Group Life Insurance.............. $3,000.00 


Peveemal FRGWWORSE occccccccesccsse 5,000.00 
Social Security Benefits 
If you die tomorrow: 
Primary Benefit, as of present date 36.40 
Widow’s Current Insurance Bene- 
fit, payable monthly until young- 
2 Se are 27.30 
Child’s Insurance Benefit payable 
monthly for each child until it 
nee ee are 18.20 


Widow’s Insurance Benefit, payable 

monthly from age 65........... 27.30 
If you live to age 65: 
Primary Benefit, payable monthly 


MEN ane shade cages cedsatek's 46.55 
Wife’s Benefit, payable monthly 

_ from time wife reaches age 65.. 23.27 
Company Pension, payable monthly 

SONG SEN ON stax casnccecncacvesues 75.00 


Needed $8,000 Additional Insurance 

Then they checked back. The Group 
Life Insurance with the first year’s Social 
Security Benefits covered objectives (1), 
and (2), and (3). Social Security parti- 
ally covered objective (4) and adequately 
covered objective (5). By electing a joint 
and survivor annuity under the company 
pension plan, Jim would get $61.27 plus 
$46.55 Federal benefit, and two years 
later when Ann reached 65 another 
$23.27 would be added, totaling $131.09 
monthly. If Ann survived Jim, she would 
continue to get $30.63 from the company 
plan and $34.91 from the Government, 
totaling $65.54. This more than covered 
objective (6). The only gap left was to 
provide in event of immediate death $33 
monthly income for Ann to complete ob- 
jective (4) with an additional $27 from 
age 45 to age 65. $13,000 properly ar- 
ranged as to policy settlements would do 
the job. Since Jim already had $5,000, he 
needed only $8,000 additional insurance, 





James A. Fulton 


(Continued from Page 48) 


outside of the business of life insurance 
under the delusion that those activities 
are going to build contacts enough to 
warrant the time they absorb. The life 
insurance man can keep very busy serv- 
ing On committees and being active in 
all sorts of organizations, but if he does 
not watch out, he will wind up being a 
professionally prominent citizen instead 
of a successful life insurance agent. 
People who are too busy marching in 
other folks’ parades never have time to 
lead a parade of their own. 

Above all, then, I believe an intense 
absorption in the job at hand brings 
proficiency in that job; that that profici- 
ency generates the joy of accomplish- 
ment; and that joy of accomplishment 
serves as a stimulus to even greater 
effort. 

It is a grand business—this business 
of life insurance. I think if any of the 
readers of The Gold Book find much 
wrong with it they might proceed on 
the assumption that the trouble is with 
them and not with the business—which 
brings me back to “Dear Brutus” again. 
The name of that play came from a 
quotation in one of Shakespeare’s plays 
“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in the 
stars but in ourselves, that we are under- 
lings.” 
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costing him $19.60 on a monthly premium 
basis. 

Jim’s eyes shone. “It will be tough 
sledding, but it’s possible! I wish every 
fellow in my office could see this.” 

“That,” said Bill, “is a thought.” 

It was a thought he carried to the 
vice-president the next day. He showed 
him a copy of Jim’s chart with the name 
deleted. He pointed out what such a 
service would mean to the other em- 
ployes. He emphasized what it would 
mean to the company through improved 
morale and appreciation of what the 
company’s group plans and payments for 
Social Security were accomplishing. He 
asked for the company’s cooperation to 
the extent of giving him a desk where 
he could privately interview the em- 
ployes and of arranging to make monthly 
payroll deductions of premiums for those 
who needed and wanted more insurance 
to fill the gaps in their programs. He 
left with a franchise in his pocket that 
gave him more hope of security in the 
form of a steady commission income than 
he had ever enjoyed. 

Over the desk the company gave him, 
he put up a large sign: 

Your Company, Your Social Security 
Act, You Pulling Together, Make It 
Possible for You to Do What You 
Never Could Do Before—Give Your- 
self and Your Family Permanent 
Financial Security in All Contingen- 
cies. 


J. B. Maclean 


(Continued from Page 46) 


tional modes of settlement to cash sur- 
render value of a policy as well as to 
the principal amount of insurance pay- 
able at maturity is a comparatively re- 
cent development. Such privilege may 
have been permitted in some cases but 
was not usually a part of the contract, 
whereas at the present time the con- 
tracts of many life insurance companies 
contain this privilege as a contract right. 
This is, of course, a recognition of the 
fact that surrender of the policy may 
take place, not because of the inability 
of the insured to continue the payment 
of premium nor because of his need for 
the cash, but because the need for in- 
surance has terminated so that it be- 
comes desirable to convert the value of 
the policy into income for its owneft 
or as joint income for the insured and 
the beneficiary. Naturally such an ar- 
rangement may be, according to circum- 
stances, even more to the advantage of 
the beneficiary than the continuation of 
the policy in force until the death 0 
the insured. Thus, where the insured 
has retired it may be much more de- 
sirable to provide an immediate adequate 
income for both the insured and bene- 
ficiary than an inadequate income dur- 
ing the lifetime of the insured followed 
by a greater provision for the benef- 
ciary’s remaining lifetime. 


HORELICK 
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A NEW ADDRESS 


for an established 
insurance service 
151 William Street 


R. H. KEFFER Phone: REctor 2-7900 
General Agent 








J. E. LEWIS 
Vice-President 


You are cordially invited to make use of the many facilities here provided for your 


convenience. 


@ The entire sixth floor is occupied by the offices of R. H. Keffer, General Agent of the 


fEtna Life Insurance Company for life, accident and group business. 


@ Casualty, fidelity, surety, accident, fire and marine lines are under the general supervision 


of Vice President J. E. Lewis. 


THE AETNA LIFE AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


THE AZTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY THE AETNA CASUALTY 
THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY THE STANDARD FIRE 


of Hartford, Connecticut 


AND SURETY COMPANY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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“Inside Men” of N. Y. General Agencies 


Current Insurance Sales Trends 


Discuss 


What ideas bearing on new produc- 
tion are managers and agents in the 
larger cities discussing nowadays? 

The threshed out the 
other day at a meeting of a number of 
“inside some of the leading 
agencies who gathered at a luncheon in 
the Drug & Chemical Club, New York 
City, with object of comparing 
It was first meeting of the kind in New 
York of this particular group and will 
lead to formation of an association here. 
These “inside men” are associate general 


situation was 


” : 
men in 


notes. 


agents or assistants to managers and 


general agents. Into their offices comes 
a constant stream of brokers and agents 
with their business, their problems, their 
conversation, and, accordingly, there is 
no better informed outfit about life in- 
surance production sidelights. They 
represented the offices of K. A, Luther, 
Aetna, G. A. Eubank, Prudential; Julian 
S. Myrick, Mutual; Harry Gardiner, 
John Hancock; John M. Fraser, Con- 
necticut Mutual; Clifford L. McMillen, 
Northwestern Mutual; Lawrence E. 
Simon, Massachusetts Mutual,.and Pros- 
ser & Homans, Equitable Society. 

At the start it was decided not to 
devote much time to reviewing the two 
situations upper most in all their minds— 
war clause and aviation risk coverage— 
for the reason that the companies had 
not up to that time made public their 
attitude on war clauses while the avia- 
tion situation was constantly changing. 
The group, therefore, soon got down to 
the brass tacks of production trends and 
possibilities. It immediately became 
evident that the discussion would evolve 
principally about the new insurance op- 
portunities for the average agent which 
have grown and will continue to grow 
out of the Burke-Wadsworth compulsory 
military training measure and the Social 
Security Act. ‘ 

America’s Young Men 

The Burke-Wadsworth measure has 
suddenly made millions of young men 
insurance conscious. There are 12,000,000 
between the ages of 21 and 30. Not only 
the possibility of long military training, 
but maybe actual war _ service, has 
brought them up to a sharp turn of do- 
ing the most serious thinking of their 
lives. Furthermore, thousands of men 
from 21 up through the registration ages 
have advanced dates of their marriage; 
therefore, increasing their responsibili- 
ties. In New York City the number of 
marriages of young people has shown a 
25% increase, with long lines being 


4) 70 
formed at the marriage bureau. With 
marriage come thoughts of insurance 


coverage, 

At the Drug & Chemical Club lunch- 
eon it was pointed out that when the 
U. S. entered the World War in 1917 
conscription act had appended to it pro- 
vision that when a man entered military 
or naval service the Government would 
assume on a loan basis the premiums on 
life insurance up to $5,000, interest on 
mortgages of certain types, or on instal- 
ment payments and other items. This 
was in order that the civil rights would 
not be too seriously disturbed by subse- 
quent reduction in compensation. 

At that time first thing the agents en- 
countered was statement by young men 


Seated, left to right: James F. Toomey, Jr., Connecticut Mutual; Edwin J. Allen, John Hancock; Louis W. Sechtman, Aetna; 
H. G. Henderson, Prudential; William C. Verplanck, Mutual Life of New York; Willard L. Momsen, Northwestern Mutual. 
R. Lester Dodson, Massachusetts Mutual; 


Standing, left to right: 


similar to this: “If I go to war I will 
not be able to pay for policies; so why 
should I buy them today and then have 
to give them up when the risk really 
becomes great?” 

Reply of agents was, “You will be 
glad to know that the Government has 
provided against that emergency.” There 
is a similar provision in present con- 
scription measure. 
$10,000 Doesn’t Look Large If You Are 

Seated in Tank 


Men also raise the point that if they 
go to war they will be able to get $10,000 
of Government insurance. Here the 
agent can say: “You may think $10,000 
a lot of money, but would that be your 
opinion sometime in future if you ‘at the 
front’ had to enter a tank or an aero- 
plane or took part in an infantry ad- 


vance? Isn’t your life worth more than 
that ?” 
Agents should also remember that if 


the country gets into war there will be 
an immediate shortage of labor with in- 
crease in wages in industrial centers and 
as in last war many sisters and wives 
of young men in the army or in training 
will enter businesses or factories, and 
often will be able to pay premiums on 
policies of their brothers and husbands 
as was case in last war. 

One point being raised by young men 
is an inquisitiveness about safety of 
companies. Some think that if we get 
into war the mortality will so increase 
that it will imperil soundness of compa- 
nies. One of the “inside men” said that 
the best answer is to recite the results 
of a survey on subject which shows that 
in last seventy-five years wars have be- 
come less fatal to combatants. Progress 
in mechanical fighting devices have not 
kept pace with scientific development of 
saving human life. Fatalities per man 
engaged in action during last World 
War were only about one-eighth as 
much as in Civil War. 


Social Security 
In the discussion of Social Security it 


Bernard J. McKenna, Travelers; 





Equitable Society 


was brought out that agents should help 
individuals know what their Social Se- 
curity benefits are. Such benefits, for 
the vast majority of average life insur- 
ance prospects, should form the basis 
or foundation of their life insurance 
program. Since formal application for 
Social Security benefits must be made 
at the time they are to be received it is 
important that not only an _ individual 
know what his benefits are, but should 
also have some record of his or her an- 
nual earnings. Such a record may be 
kept by an annual entry on the back of 
a such a Social Security synopsis. At 
the time formal application is made for 
these benefits evidence that the bene- 
ficiary of such benefits is entitled to 
them must also be furnished. 

One of the companies (the Travelers) 
is furnishing to the individual a Social 
Security envelope so that the evidence 
of beneficiary’s interest in Social Se- 
curity benefits may be secured at the 
present time when it is easy to have the 
information. Cover of this envelope 
reads: “Important. Do not destroy. So- 
cial Security Benefits in event of death 
or retirement. Account No............. 
Name of owner of Social Security card. 
Signature as it appears on Social Se- 
curity card. 

“This envelope contains: 1. Statement 
estimating benefits payable. 2. Record 
of employment. Proof of marriage. 
Proof of date of birth. Proof of wife’s 
date of birth. Proof of children’s date 
of birth. Proof of parent’s date of birth. 

“To collect benefits: Write to the 
nearest Social Security office for an ap- 
plication blank, or address the Social 
Security Board, Washington. 

“Your present life insurance should be 
so arranged that it will supplement So- 
cial Security benefits. The Travelers 
Insurance Co. representative, whose 
name appears below, will be glad to show 
you how this can be done.” 

Attention was called to the fact that 
postal cards are available by which any 
person can write to the Social Security 


————=—S=. 


Ella Barnett 


Arthur V. Scott, 


Board and ask for a statement of the 
wages credited to his Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance Account for the years 
1937, 1938 and 1939. Many general agents 
have a supply of these cards which 
agents can distribute. 

Value of Fresh Sales Ideas 


Following discussion of Social Security 
some one asked if there were any new 
sales arguments being used in the gen- 
eral sale of insurance. This brought a 
reply: “What is the matter with the old 
ones? They are not used half enough.” 

There was disagreement there as some 
of the “inside men” thought that insur- 
ance selling should constantly have new 
dress. 

“Tt is sometimes easier to sell some- 
thing old if the buyer thinks it is some- 
thing new,” said one of the men present. 
“Anyway, new sales ideas or apparently 
new types of insurance keep the agent 
pepped up. He needs something to make 
him excited and enthusiastic about his 
product.” 

It was pointed out that styles of cov- 
erage change. In 1921 Ordinary life was 
the thing; in 1923-24 it was the special 
plan, the modified coverage. In 199 
there was a run on Retirement Income 
Then came the Term epidemic. Now 
it is estate planning and programming 

Boom in Business Insurance 

All those present agreed that life in- 
surance production is increasing. Main 
reasons are the young men who are buy- 
ing policies, the additional insurance be- 
ing written because of Social Security 
and the large number of business cases 
being written. There have been two 
booms in business life insurance. The 
first came in 1917 when we entered that 
war; and grew out of appreciation of the 
economic value of an individual to his 
firm or corporation. Thoughts of possible 
damage to the business because of key 
man’s death immediately became more 0! 
a factor. There is another boom now. 
But there has been a change in attitude 
of buyers who in 1940 are buying much 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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SPEICHER 


The history of life insurance has been 
in a sense the story of one crisis after 
another, and each crisis has demon- 
strated anew the versatility of the life 
insurance agent in adjusting his thinking 
and the application of life insurance 
which he recommends to the public to 
meet new conditions. Sales strategy has 
been changed over and over again, not 
only to enable the producer to survive 
but, more important still, u coatinue the 
widespread application of te insurance 
to the economic problems ur the average 
man. 

The ability of the produccr to shift 
his thinking and to shift it quickly 
again is demonstrated in the way in 
which the Social Security Act is used 
as an avenue for a more complete life 
insurance service. Before Social Secur- 
ity, we had the War Risk Insurance 
problem, which was converted into an 
avenue for greater sales. 3efore the 
War Risk problem arose, we had the 
rapid development of Group insurance 
and the consequent fear that it would 
make serious inroads upon Ordinary pro- 
duction. Before the advent of Group in- 
surance, we faced the problems that grew 
out of the Armstrong Investigation, and 
before the Armstrong Investigation were 
days in which the step-rate assessment 
companies flourished. Yet, in every case 
the life insurance man found a common 
denominator which enabled him to extend 
still further the beneficent protection 
of life insurance. 

The Revised Social Security Act 

Uppermost in the results of the new 
Social Security Act is the great truth 
that it has made our people income con- 
scious. You cannot headline pension 
plans and retirement incomes in each 
day’s newspaper, nor discuss these topics 
nightly over the radio, without develop- 
ing within the consciousness of our peo- 
ple the realization that early retirement 
is now a definite factor. Furthermore, 
back of the new emphasis upon early re- 
tirement is a sound economic principle, 
namely, the fact that if a man can be 
taken out of the ranks of producers and 
still continue as a consumer, he makes 
a definite contribution to the unemploy- 
ment problem. 

\ new social responsibility is beginning 
to develop in the minds of our people, 
the growing feeling that a man owes 
to society and to the oncoming genera- 
tion as early a retirement from active 
production as possible. And since life 
insurance is the established method of 
buying a retirement income, it is certain 
to profit from the new social con- 
ciusness 

But the avenues for the greater use 
of life insurance in connection with the 
Social Security Act are not limited to 
retirement income. Certain outstanding 
opportunities have been developed, some 
of which merit careful study. 

Mortgage Insurance 
Because Social Security is social legis- 


' Life Production 
“Social 
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lation, it is well to consider first the 
largest single block of private debt in 
this country. We have approximately 
$25,000,000,000 of home mortgage debt 
on the homes and farms of this nation. 
In a normal year around 500,000 new 
homes are built. In the past most homes 
were bought on comparatively short term 
payment plans. Now most of them are 
purchased on long term payment plans. 
The principal of the mortgage is reduced 
very, very slowly. 

Suppose a mother and one child receive 
$45.07 a month Social Security income, 
an income such as will be paid in a 
typical average case. Can the mother 
possibly meet a $25 or $35 monthly mort- 
gage payment and also support herself 
and her child on $45.07 a month? Obvi- 
ously, this is wholly impossible. Selling 
the home will not help for the family 
must live somewhere. If the mother has 
the home free of debt, then she has a 
fighting chance to hold the home and to 
keep her child with her. 

There are millions of mortgage cases 
where even a nominal amount of insur- 
ance can render a service of immeasur- 
able value. The facts should be called 
to the attention of every man with a 
mortgage on his home. From the point 
of true social progress, it is far better 
for the average man to buy an insured 


home with one room a foot smaller than 
to own an uninsured home. The life 
insurance field organizations of this 
country should carry the mortgage in- 
surance protection story to the organ- 
ized real estate men of the country. Dis- 
possessed families do not improve real 
estate markets. 

Certainly, every man with a mortgage, 
the payments of which do not cease by 
Age 65, ought to have a policy to pay 
off the balance still due at 65 or the 
Social Security income he gets at Age 
65 will have to go toward meeting mort- 
gage payments and thus be of no value 
as retirement income. In most cases the 
cash values of the policy protecting the 
mortgage to Age 65 will pay off the bal- 
ance due at Age 65 and thus protect 
both the policyholder’s family and him- 
self. 

The Early Retirement Plan 

From the point of national social prog- 
ress, not all but many millions of work- 
ers should retire at Age 60. In many 
lines of work, men are unable to meet 
the physical demands after Age 60. 
Women workers, particularly, should be 
ready to retire at Age 60. 

A worker, age 30, with an average 
monthly wage of $150, can quit work at 
Age 60. At Age 60 he receives only $4.30 
a month less Social Security income 
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than if he worked continuously to Age 
65. By setting up a nominal Endowment 
at 60 contract, the worker can provide 
himself with an income from Age 60 to 
Age 65, at which time his Social Secur- 
ity income starts. Many of the workers 
already own insurance with sufficient 
cash value at Age 60 to provide part of 
this income. The additional amount 
needed usually will not be large. 

The plan, in effect, offers a man five 
years vacation. It gives him an oppor- 
tunity to leave his desk or his bench in 
the shop five years earlier than otherwise 
would be the case—at an investment that 
is insignificantly small. If five years’ 
vacation today would be a boon to the 
average man, consider how much it will 
mean to him when he reaches Age 60, 
when the impact of business strikes him 
harder and harder day after day. 

Salary Savings Plans 

Far-sighted employers will see in the 
Salary Savings plan a method of pro- 
viding certain classes of employes the 
income needed to step out of active 
industry at an age where they will be 
able to enjoy the leisure earned. The 
employer can then replace retired work- 
ers with those able to meet the demands 
of the job, and no social injustice will 
be involved. 

Call the advantages of Salary Savings 
and Group Pension plans to the attention 
of every employer you know. If you are 
on the board of directors of a company, 
or have access to board meetings, take 
your message direct to the whole board. 
Salary Savings, together with Social 
Security, can go 90% of the way in 
making unnecessary the drive for more 
extensive government pension plans. 

The Dangerous Gap at 65 

No Social Security income is paid to 
the wife until she is Age 65. In thousands 
of homes the wife is five or more years 
younger than the husband. In the ma- 
jority of homes, it will be absolutely im- 
possible for the husband to retire on his 
own Social Security income. The rec- 
ords of the Social Security Board in- 
dicate clearly that thousands and thou- 
sands of workers are unwilling to apply 
for the Social Security retirement in- 
come. Their own _ individual Social 
Security income it not large enough to 
enable them to retire. 

Only a nominal amount of insurance 
is required to provide the wife with an 
income from the time the husband is 
Age 65 until she reaches that age—am 
income equal to that which the wife will 
get from Social Security when she 1s 
Age 65. The insurance income for the 
wife plus the husband’s Social Security 
will in most instances enable the hus- 
band to retire. This is essential if the 
spirit of the Act is to be carried out. 
If the husband must work to Age 70 or 
72, waiting for the wife’s Social Security 
income to enter the picture, then the 
couple will benefit little from the retire- 
ment features of the Act. 

Women Workers 

Thousands of ambitious women work- 
ers ought to retire at Age 50 or 55. The 
Social Security program now makes pos- 
sible what once was an _ impossibility. 
Approximately $5,300 of insurance wil 
provide $600 a year retirement income for 
the ten years between Age 55 and 65. 
Ask any employed woman this ques- 
tion, “How many women do you know 
who are at work, who are more than 
60 years old?” The facts are that un- 
less women do provide sufficient insut- 
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state Planning... Pension Planning 


Advanced Life Underwriting 


HE above represent three inter-related links in the field of modern financial service. Through the 
following specialized organizations, selected insurance brokers are enabled to offer superior facilities 


to their clients. 


ESTATE ANALYSIS COMPANY 


This company makes studies of the general estate, including 
Wills, Trusts, Employment agreements, closely held businesses, 
etc., with emphasis on financial planning, tax analysis and estate 
economics. The estate owner's lawyer prepares all documents 
and passes upon all legal questions. A distinctive feature of 
Estate Analysis Co. service is the annual review in order to keep 
its clients abreast of changing laws, personal and family condi- 
tions, etc. In addition, it features a most thorough life insurance 
analysis service. This too is brought up to date each year. 


This organization, originally established in 1934, served over 
700 clients in 1939. Its staff consists of men with 20 years of 
experience specializing in this type of work. 


PENSION PLANNING COMPANY 


This company designs Pension, Bonus and Profit-Sharing 
plans. It “sits on the employer's side of the desk” and helps 
him design the sort of plan best suited to his company needs 
and one which will not be inconsistent with sound underwrit- 
ing or practical finance. The technical complexities of the 
problem demand facilities not at the command of the client or, 
as a rule, the insurance broker. 


The staff of this company and its afhliated actuarial account- 
ants have specialized in the employee-benefit field for many 
years and have been called in for consultation by dozens of 
the country’s largest corporations to advise upon, or engineer, 
the inaugurations of such plans. They have served, at one time 
or another, many major companies in the fields of Public Utili- 
ties, Oil, Beverage, Laundries, Retail Merchandising, Chemicals, 
Machinery, Construction, Radio, Entertainment, Manufactur- 
ing, Advertising, Financial, Banking and Insurance. 


FEE BASIS ONLY 


Both the Estate Analysis Company and the Pension Planning 
Company operate on a fee basis only. Neither company sells 
insurance or securities directly or indirectly. 


THE MEYER M. GOLDSTEIN 
GENERAL AGENCY 


This General Agency of The Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company retains the above named organizations to 
assist it in serving its brokers in the fields of advanced life 
underwriting, which are correlated with Estate Planning or 
Pension Planning. Its staff consists of associates who are experi 
enced in advanced life underwriting problems. 


Insurance brokers are cordially invited to communicate with each of these organizations for further 


information concerning their respective services. 


Estate Analysis Company 


Pension Planning Company 


MEYER M. GOLDSTEIN, C. L. U., General Agent 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of HARTFORD 


R. J. Pickard R. A. Evans, Jr. 


527 Fifth Avenue, New York 


S. A. McAvoy, (Associates ) 


MUrray Hill 2-1600 














ance to yield them a living income from 


60 to 65, tragedy is certain to follow. 
Here again the coordination of Salary 
Savings insurance with Social Security 


should not be forgotten, 
Juvenile Insurance 

Juvenile insurance now assumes a role 
of major importance in the financial 
plans of the average family. Until she is 
65, the mother’s Social Security income 
depends on her having a child under 
age 16 or 18 in her care. The situation 
logically calls for insuring the youngest 
dependent child for the benefit of the 
mother. In this way the mother will 
receive at least some compensation (if 
the death of the last dependent child 
takes place before age 16, or 18) for the 
discontinuance of the Social Security 
income she would ordinarily get until 
the youngest child passes the age of 
dependency. This type of protection 
is of major importance, particularly 
where the father is able to set up only 
a modest insurance program. 

Educational Insurance 

The Social Security program provides 
income for children only through the 
high school years. Social Security bene- 
fits provided for children make it un- 
necessary for many fathers to set up as 
much family protection insurance as 
otherwise would have been the case. 
Leeway is thus left even in the modest 
budget for an education policy. 

The relief and employment records of 
the last decade show, in a startling way, 
the value of an education in meeting 
life’s economic problems. Few trained 
men and women were on relief rolls. 
Few were unemployed for any prolonged 
period during even the worst depres- 
sion years. A recent survey of some 
100 American colleges and universities 
indicates that most schools had from 
50% to 60% of 1940 seniors placed in 
jobs before graduation. In 30 days after 
commencement, this had risen to approx- 
imately 80%. The majority of college 
officials felt 90% of their seniors would 
be placed by September 1 

By and large, college education is still 
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regarded in the light of its cultural 
values rather than as the safest and 
surest method of preparing to earn a liv- 
ing. The experiences of the depression 
indicate that the time has now come 
to appraise education from the stand- 
point of its economic value during all 
the earning years of the young man or 
woman. 

The New Critical Income Period 

The “Critical Income” period formerly 
covered the years until the children com- 
pleted high school. Today we have a 
new “Critical Income” period. The 
Social Security program provides a basic 
income for the home during the years 
the children are growing up. The “Criti- 
cal Income” period shifts to the years 
after the children are through school and 
extends to the wife’s 65th birthday when 
her Social Security income again enters 
the picture. 

Where there are no children, the 
“Critical Income” period now runs from 
the death of the husband to age 65 for 
the wife. No Social Security income 
is provided until the wife is 65, where 
there are no children under 16 or 18. 
A woman age 40, 45 or 50, without an 
income faces a tragic situation. With 
her best years given to the home, she 
is untrained for business. She will be 
fortunate if she secures employment at 
all. If she does, the chances are 100 to 
1 that it will be menial work. 

An old woman, or one ill, receives sym- 
pathy or help from the neighbors, but a 
healthy woman of age 45 will get little 
sympathy from anyone. The world says, 
“She’s strong and healthy. Let her take 
care of herself.” Yet the facts are that 
the average woman of 45 to 50 probably 
is far more helpless in the matter of 
earning her own living than is the young 
widow even though she must consider 
the problem of the care of small child- 
ren. A true concept of the social ser- 
vice of life insurance must increasingly 
bear in mind the importance of the 
new “Critical Income” period. 


Lump Sum Death Benefits 
The old Social Security Act provided 
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a lump sum death payment which in 
some instances amounted to a substantial 
sum. The revised Social Security Act 
limits the lump sum payment to six 
times the monthly benefit, never more 
than a few hundred dollars. The lump 
sum is never paid where any survivor 
receives monthly benefits. Thus, in the 
majority of cases, no lump sum payment 
will be made. This gives the Clean-Up 
Fund new importance. 

Those not under Social Security Act, 
and this classification includes the ma- 
jority of prospects with larger-than- 
average purchasing power, surely will 
want to provide for their families and 
themselves benefits at least as large as 
those the Social Security program pro- 
vides for ordinary laborers. If every 
man not covered by the Act does only 
this, and no more, billions of new busi- 
ness will be written. Persuading pros- 
pects to have their programs checked 
to see that the benefits equal those 
provided by the Social Security Act 
paves the way to many programming 
interviews. 

The Roadway of Service 

A careful investigation of the results 
achieved by several hundred agents who 
have specialized in the use of the Social 
Security Act as a prospecting and pro- 
gramming help show conclusively that 
the Social Security program can be made 
one of the most powerful sales aids yet 
discovered. 

The Social Security program will 
quickly make the nation income-con- 
scious, something we in the life insur- 
ance business have worked hard to do 
for years. The proper coordination of 
Social Security benefits with life insur- 
ance benefits is work that the agents 
of this country are pre-eminently quali- 
fied to do. A competent and honest job 
of coordination will do much to make 
the citizens of our country realize that 
the competent underwriter is indispens- 
able to the social welfare of the nation. 
__Unless every sign on the horizon fails, 
life insurance is certain to make tremend- 
ous strides in this decade. The empha- 
sis Social Security puts on income will 
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Selis Much Family Income 





W. FRANKLIN SCARBOROUGH 


A large percentage of the business of 
W. Franklin Scarborough, New Eng- 
land Mutual, Philadelphia, is on the 
Family Income plan. Reason for this 
is because that type of policy best fits 
into the programs which he has de- 
signed for his clients. He has used no 
argument in selling this type of insur- 
ance as a policy or a package, but has 
recommended it wherever he felt it de- 
sirable because it was so perfectly ob- 
vious that the Family Income policy 
best fitted into the program for pro- 
tection. 





be one of the major factors contributing 
to that progress. The life insurance man 
who falls in step with the current social 
trend will enjoy a golden opportunity 
for service and sales. 
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Underwriter gives the life 
publication. 





It is our objective to furnish Life Underwriters and Brokers 
with as distinctive and thorough a service as The Eastern 


insurance fraternity in this 








709 Market St. 
Camden, N. J. 








H. Sheridan Baketel, 
THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
2500 Girard Trust Building 
Philadelphia 


District Offices: 


518 Washington St. 
Reading, Pa. 


Jr., C.L.U., Manager 


Delaware Trust Bldg. 
Wilmington, Del. 








521—5Sth Ave., N. Y. C. 


LESTER EINSTEIN 


Harold A. Loewenheim, C.L.U. 





The Emstein and Salinger Agency 





Devoted to the development of career underwriters 


We believe in careful personal supervision with 
the aim of developing skill in selling as well as 
knowledge of Life Insurance. 


We feel that the liberal policy contracts and settle- 
ment option service of the Company afford the 
proper tools for conscientious program selling. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
NEWARK, N. J. 


BENJAMIN D. SALINGER, C.L.U. 
GENERAL AGENTS 


Agency Assistants 


VAnderbilt 6-0200 


Charles H. Sims, C.L.U. 
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At 73,Sam Sturm Led all Producers 
Of His Company in 1939 


By Jennie Sue Daniel 


Cincinnati 


At a time when so many formerly 
successful business men who have per- 
manently retired from the business 
world and its cares are sitting on the 
front porches of their homes in Florida 
and Canada, basking in the sunlight and 
reminiscing, Samuel W. Sturm of J. 


S. Drewry & Co., Mutual Benefit, gen- 
eral agents, Cincinnati, is going strong. 
In 1939 at the age of 73, and for the 
tenth time, he led his company in per- 
sonal production, paying for more than 
$1,500,000. During his career he has paid 
for more than $52,000,000 in Mutual 
Benefit, and about $36,000,000 in  busi- 
ness brokered with other companies. 

At the close of the year, President 
John R. Hardin brought a delegation of 
home office officials from Newark to 
Cincinnati for a dinner given in his 
honor at the Queen City Club. He now 
proudly wears a handsome platinum 
pocket watch presented to him by Presi- 
dent Hardin. He was also given a book 
containing more than 250 testimonial 
letters and telegrams. Agents of the 
company from widely scattered cities 
came to Cincinnati for the celebration. 

Now that the excitement has died 
down, Mr. Sturm takes it all philo- 
sophically. He is grateful for the honor 
paid him, but he does not boast about 
itt He sits in his office, hat on the 
back of his head, and talks about mil- 
lion dollar sales as casually as if they 
could be pulled out of a hat like a 
magician’s rabbit. 


Was 46 When He Entered Insurance 


Mr. Sturm had reached middle life 
and had a wife and three children be- 
fore his thoughts ever turned to life 
insurance. Born in Cincinnati, he was 
educated in the public schools and the 
Chickering Institute, with two years at 
Harvard. He left college to enter the 
manufacturing business founded by his 
father, and twenty years later, at 46, he 
discovered that his business had gone 
sour and he must make a fresh start. 

He reasoned that his manufacturing 
business was unsuccessful because he 
had entered it fresh from college, and 
had no conception of the details of the 
business. When he went into life insur- 
ance, he determined first that he was 
going to know about the product he was 
selling. He found that he liked to sell 
—no general agency offer ever tempted 
him. His idea of the true general agent, 
as exemplified in Mr. Drewry, is the 
man behind the agent, his responsibili- 
ties too great to permit of any personal 
selling, and selling is his forte. 

He approaches his prospect simply, 
with a business proposition, and at times, 
almost seems to discourage a sale. He 
says that life insurance sold is likely to 
produce dissatisfaction; life insurance 
bought means contentment and confi- 
dence in the institution. A man whose 
Imsurance program he handled wanted 
to take out two $1,000,000 policies on 
the lives of his two daughters for the 
benefit of their children. Mr. Sturm 
insisted that he call a conference with 
his own attorney, his daughters and 
their husbands and attorneys. The man 
declared there might be some objections, 
and he wanted to go ahead with the 
arrangements. Mr. Sturm said that if 
there were any objections, the time to 
State them was before the policies were 
signed. It is perhaps unnecessary to say 
that the policies were placed, and the 
minor children are now enjoying the 
benefits of them. 

On one point he is firm—he never 


takes his business home with him, and 
he does not mix business and social life. 
He keeps his business contacts on a 
business basis, and has no patience with 
the school of thought that holds social 
contacts as the key to successful selling. 


Personal Habits 


His personal habits follow a pretty 
regular formula. He gets to work early. 
He quits at 5 o’clock, has a brief nap 
before dinner and perhaps a game of 
bridge afterward. He rarely goes to 
sleep before 2 o’clock in the morning 
and reads through a mystery story every 
night. He is a charter member of the 
Cincinnati Country Club and belongs to 





SAMUEL W. STURM 
the Cincinnati Club, but visits them only 
occasionally. 
_ As if by way of apology for not hav- 
ing sold more millions in twenty-eight 


years than he has, he says he really 
could have sold more, but he and Mrs. 
Sturm like their three months in Europe 
every year. Last year was the first they 
had missed in some time, and his daugh- 
ter from Paris and her young son were 
in this country. 
His Family 

The Sturms have three children. The 
elder daughter, Mrs. Kenneth M. Brown 
of New York, was graduated from Bryn 
Mawr, and then spent a year in Paris 
before her marriage. Since her marriage, 
she has taken her Master’s Degree at 
Columbia University, and is now work- 
ing on her doctorate, which she expects 
to obtain in March. 

The second daughter finished Smith 
College, spent two years in France, and 
married Jean Huret of Paris. A lieu- 
tenant in the French Army, he was at 
the front. Her son, Etienne, is six years 
old and when he came to this country 
last year, he could speak scarcely a 
word of English. He had lessons in 
English from his grandfather, and in 
turn, gave lessons in French to him, 

The only son in the family, Louis, is 
a graduate of Harvard, and is now with 
Drewry and Company. 

Mr. Sturm says he could write a book 
called “Life Begins at Forty-Five” and 
that was close to thirty years ago. 
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EISENDRATH BUSINESS BUILDING SERVICE 


ONE CASE PLACED 
WITH US 


WILL CONVINCE YOU OF 
THE VALUE OF 


EISENDRATH BUSINESS BUILDING 
SERVICE 


Recently a leading agent after placing his first surplus 
case with this agency, remarked “why didn’t I know before 
of the kind of service your agency renders?” 


GEORGE L. BOBBE 
Production Manager 
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CHickering 4-4400 


It will be worth your while to find out what he meant. 


Our Surplus and Brokerage Department is headed by men 
and women with practical underwriting knowledge and ex- 
perience, who are always at your service. 








AGENCY 


912-14 Empire State Bldg., New York City 


THE GUARDIAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
ESTABLISHED 1860 





IVAN S. SPRING, CLU 
Cashier 
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Retirement Income His Favorite 0 
So What— 
tthe FOUR DOORS! After 50 Years of Sellin 
and the M 
NCE upon a time there was a broker you've overlooked,” said the life insurance 
who had lots of clients. He insured man. 
° . . - 
their homes, their _— end thele fur coats Behind the first door are all your clients who 
but he did not believe that he could ever have failed to provide even for their own 
sell life insurance. So he never made a nickel last expenses, cleaning up their bills, pay- 
of commissions on all the perfectly lovely ment = — ee ee 
life insurance that his clients needed and rong Hs sure that they will always have an 
that he could have sold them because he was adequate income. The third door opens on 
their insurance broker. your clients who want their sons and daugh- 
One fine day ilenia ters to have a college education. 
ym Ranged << _ Beyond the fourth door are the men with 
ae on witeg d 4 vision enough to provide an emergency fund 
be sco - See in case of sickness or accident or even for 
n se extra commis- vacations. 
sions that ihe didn’t 
have, a life insur- “So what?” said the broker when he had 
ance man _ walked seen the four docrs. 
into his office and 
said: “Look, Mr. . 
Broker, you have "So why don't you sell life insurance?"' 
lots of clients and asked his friend. ‘There's a midtown New 
bse have insured York agency representing a fine old Con- 
eir homes, their , . : ‘ 
cars and their fur coats but that’s all.” necticut company, that's equipped to give 
‘So what?” said the broker. a broker like you every facility for making 
“So let me show you at least four doors that your work effective and profitable."' 
WILLIAM L. BOYCE 
. » General Agent a 
. . 
The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. : 
(Hartford) < 
: : ea Left to Right: Henry M. Faser, George A. Watkins and Wallis Boileau 
1533 Empire State Building, New York, N. Y. jv 
Telephone PEnnsylvania 6-6581 Selling insurance for fifty years is the paragraphs which he could offer to young ; 
record of George A. Watkins, associate men starting in the business, based on : 
general agent of the Henry M. Faser his half century of insurance observa- Pp 
os : ; ; we tion, he said: a 
agency, Penn Mutual Life, Boston. His “ 
hen Ri Re RR i id Oe cal eels ee In early days the Endowment and 2) S 
pein’ Miiaates July, a Ww Payment Life policies were the most ( 
he was given a luncheon in the Boston attractive to young people, and it was » 
Chamber of Commerce by the agency. easy to become so enthused over them 
\mong those present were fourteen of that prospects saw that it was advan- a 
his most intimate friends of his person- tagects 10 Some them (they ‘took’ then 
: 2 — and ‘carried’ them in those days). But h 
e al clientele, and Wallis Boileau, second now with the Retirement Income plan \ 
nnwiersary vice-president, Penn Mutual, also at- about as near perfection as men cat ; 
tended the affair. High spot at lunch- ™ake it, it is so much easier to provide : 
eon was presentation to Mr. Watkins just the right arrangement for one’s 1 
by the agency of a coffee service and a_ future, that placing such contracts is t 
gold cup, to be known as the George 2 ed ee ae — —— ( 
W Watkins Fiftieth Anniversary Tribute i" the case o oseé who can finance 
e thank you for your past patronage Trophy, was placed in friendly competi- Only a small amount, as it not only , 
. tion with the agency. Since 1915 he has Will add to their income from other t 
and hope to continue to serve you written an average of $300,000 a year. sources, but if retirement is provided \ 
, Mr. Watkins went into insurance when for in no other way, they can assure i 
in the future. he was 21, at which time he was a themselves of security by the easiest 
clerk for the Railway Clearing House possible means—planned security pain- 
Association. lessly accomplished. | 
“The type of mind which looks ahead 
Comments for Young Agents and plans for comfort and freedom at 
* * Asked by The Gold Book for three retirement is the type which is bound , 
‘ 
MATTHEW J. LAUER AGENCY | 
Matthew J. Lauer General Agent YA GOTTA 
Herman V. Nathanson Unit Manager MAKE CALLS 
JOSEPH V. DAVIS 
CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE General Agent 
INSURANCE COMPANY The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Weadagien, Set, Of The United States 
295 Madison Avenue New York SUITE 2208, PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
LExington 2-5770 225 W. 34TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
LAckawanna 4-6760 
7 * 7 
IF YA WANTAGET RESULTS 
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to be successful on the way, and there 
is no question or doubt about it. — 
“Security for the family is just as 
positively provided by the present day 
income arrangements available in all 
policies and at no additional cost, With 
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just a little foresight and planning all 
the needs of the wife and children, in- 
cluding cash, salary continuance, educa- 
tional funds, mortgage coverage and life 
income may be assured, and the budget 
will take it with a broad smile.” 


Island of Nantucket Agent 
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HARRY CLARK 


-s 


Jantucket, the famed island off the 
coast of Massachusetts, means many 
things to many persons. To well over 
20,000 persons it means a place for a 
Summer vacation; to others it is the 
jumping off place for their dreams of 
old whaling and sailing days when the 
American flag and the American clip- 
pers sailed the seven seas; to others 
again, who number almost 4,000 per- 
sons, it means home; and to Harry 
Clark, agent of the Metropolitan, it 
means opportunity to sell both natives 
and the Summer visitors. 

Since 1933 Mr. Clark has made his 
home on Nantucket, working out of the 
New Bedford, Mass., district office. He 
is so occupied by his duties on the 
island that he averages hardly more than 
two visits a year to his district office, 
conducting his work by mail. He trav- 
els as many as 7,000 miles a year on 
this bit of land two and one-half miles 
wide by about fifteen miles long, which 
is buffeted by the breakers rolling in 
from the Atlantic Ocean. 

Takes Issue With “Moby Dick” Author 

Agent Clark takes exception with Her- 
man Melville, the author of the famed 
whaling classic, “Moby Dick,” on some 
points on Nantucket conditions elabo- 


rated in this novel. Mr. Clark says that 
Mr. Melville was being facetious when 
he said that the natives wore “quick- 
sand shoes, something like Laplander 
snowshoes” in getting around the island 
and points to his annual mileage as 
being a refutation of this. Clark also 
says there is plenty of shade furnished 
by trees and that Melville was making 
fun of the mainlanders when he wrote 
that the natives of Nantucket “planted 
toadstools before their houses to get 
under the shade in Summer; that one 
blade of grass made an oasis and three 
blades of grass in a day’s walk a 
prairie.” 

In the first four years of his work 
on Nantucket, Agent Clark built up his 
debit to such an extent that the island 
was divided into two debits in 1937 with 
another Metropolitan 
with him on it steadily since that year. 

Mr. Clark joined Metropolitan Life 
in‘ 1910 as an agent in the Stamford 
(Conn.) district. He served there until 
1915 when, because of illness, he was 
invited to the Metropolitan Sanitorium 
at Mount McGregor near Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. On his recovery he was 
given a debit in Provincetown, Mass., 
and later became a district office can- 
vasser in New Bedford. In May, 1933, 
he was transferred to Nantucket Island. 
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THE HOME OFFICE 


OF 
THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 


B. C. THURMAN, C. L. U. 


MANAGER 


233 Broadway. New York City 














1180 Raymond Boulevard 





PROBLEM CASES 


Our Brokerage Department is equipped to give you full 
cooperation and assistance. All business is handled on One 
Case Agreement, guaranteeing or discounting renewals. 


HOWARD C. LAWRENCE & CO. 


GENERAL AGENTS 


Newark, N. J. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


A Billion Dollar Company 











Life Insurance Agents 
Know That 


Preparedness 
Must Be 
“Sold”! 
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49 Federal Street.Boston 
Hubbard 0400 


Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
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The Gold Book has 


JACOBSEN 


asked me to give 
its readers some details of two of my 
estate planning cases, one complex and 
= other “Ww 

Case No. 1, the more complex, is that 
of a doctor, married, Age 40, wife 35, 
daughters 11 and 8. 

When I came into the 
an estate plan, as the man who had 
sold him his life insurance had trusteed 
his $55,000 of insurance under various 
settlement options. $15,000 was payable 
to his mother with full rights; $1,000 was 
payable to his wife in cash; $4,000 was 
arranged under educational plans—$2,000 
for each daughter; and the balance was 
trusteed under interest and instalment 
options to give his wife an income until 
age 55 and then leave a small amount 
of principal for income thereafter. 

In making this plan, other property 
owned by this man was entirely ignored 
as well as certain expectancies. Upon 
analysis, I found that he had a consid- 
erable amount of real estate, little or no 
securities and several thousand dollars 
in the bank. As to expectancies, he was 
due to inherit outright a trust worth 
about $100,000, the income of which was 
going to his mother during her lifetime 
and in addition she owned a lot of real 
estate that he would inherit. 

With his other property and what he 
would inherit from his mother, who was 
quite old, a tax problem presented itself 
as well as that of giving his executor 
ample cash to protect and carry real 
estate until it could be liquidated, as he 
felt that with the exception of his resi- 
dence this was not the type of property 
his wife should be dependent upon, par- 
ticularly as she had no property of 
her own. 

Highlights of the Plan 

To explain the details of how the ul- 
timate plan was worked out would be 
a lengthy procedure, but the highlights 
follow: 

We first of all arranged his life in- 
surance so it would all be non-taxable. 
We took the $15,000 away from his 
mother as beneficiary, as she would have 
no need for it. We took enough of his 
life insurance and arranged it so that 
his wife would have ample funds to pay 
transfer costs on his estate and main- 
tain the real estate until it could be sold, 
and also made enough of his insurance 
available for these purposes considering 
his anticipated inheritances. This took 
up most of the insurance that had form- 
erly been earmarked for income. 

We discussed thoroughly the possibil- 
ity of setting up a general property trust 
and a life insurance trust, but he decided 
against this so the insurance for the 
transfer costs was arranged so that his 
wife would have free use of it and in 
the event of her death in a common 
disaster or shortly after the insured, his 
executor would have free use of it. 

Certain changes were also made in his 
will and in his wife’s will. 

The insurance that was not arranged 
in this fashion was placed under educa- 


picture, he had 
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state Planning Cases 


By Owen P. Jacobsen, CLU 


New England Mutual Life, New York City 


his daughters 
ample. 


tional trust agreements for 
and the amounts increased to be 
Family Income Life Insurance 
Then, because insur- 
costs 


most of his life 
ance would be used for transfer 
or estate maintenance and because his 
general property was of such a specula- 
tive nature, he decided to purchase 
enough Family Income Life Insurance 
to provide a guaranteed income to sup- 


ply his family’s minimum requirements 
until his children were grown and on 
their own and then give his wife a 


smaller but income for the rest 
of her life. 

We also discussed 
felt that the additional money he could 
put into premiums now had better be 
spent for family protection, as his own 
property plus what he would inherit 
should be enough for himself—though he 
mentally committed himself to gradually 
converting his insurance to higher pre- 
mium forms as it was possible. 

The Second Case 
‘ase No. 2 was ery simple—that of a 
ung man, Age 27, with no dependents 
and no estate outside of a small savings 
account. 

I like to meet young men like this, 
providing | believe they will develop, as 
many of my clients have, over a period 
of years. Therefore, as I do in all 
these cases, instead of talking along 
package selling lines and getting him 
to buy a “policy” as such, I endeavored 
to draw a picture of what his probable 
future problems would be and how as 
his situation changed he could add to his 


sure 


retirement and he 


plan and ultimately attain his objectives. 

also gave him a thorough grounding 
in the fundamentals of life insurance and 
its uses. So he bought $5,000 Ordinary 
Life, although retirement income in- 
surance was also discussed. This was 
a modest start, but the foundation of a 
plan was laid. 

This purchase was made than a 
year ago. A few months later he mar- 
ried and this spring announced that an 
addition to the family was expected and 
also that he had had a raise in salary. 
It was very easy at this point to show 
him the advisability of adding $10,000 
family income insurance to his plan. 

In addition to developing this man 
into an enthusiastic client, I have re- 
ceived some introductions to his friends, 
several of whom have since become 
clients. I doubt if it would have worked 
out this way if I had not taken the time 
to use the Estate Planning method. 

Estate planning and the sale of individ- 
ual policies is still the backbone of my 
business, though I usually have several 
business insurance sales during a year. 
The largest case I ever wrote on an 
individual was in a business insurance 
plan. 


less 


Pension Trusts 

The development of so-called “Pension 
Trusts” in the last few years has caused 
me to become greatly interested in com- 
pany group plans, and several of us in 
our office have put considerable study in 
this field. I’ve closed several nice Pen- 
sion Trusts cases in the last two years 
and other lines of Group coverage. Early 
in the Summer I added Group Hospitali- 








225 Broadway 





Higher Taxes and 
Life Programs 


World conditions being what they 
are, people are more perplexed about 
how to plan for the future than, per- 
haps, at any time in the past. 


One thing is certain—we will all be 
paying more taxes. On substantial 
incomes and estates the new taxes 
will be heavy. 


The advice of a competent Life Under- 
writer is a practical necessity in 
adjusting Life Insurance Programs to 
the higher scale of taxes to come. 


DIEDERICH H. WARD 


New York City 








Owen P. Jacobsen 
Owen P. Jacobsen is a graduate of 
Princeton, class of '24. After leaving 
college he went with his father, pub. 
| lisher of a shoe and leather trade 
| journal. He became general manager 
and vice-president of that company 
|in several years and he resigned to 


| publish his own paper, a shoe trade 
journal for the retail field. He sold 
the paper. For a period he was in 


Wall Street, part of the time as man- 
ager of a bank stock department for 


a Stock Exchange house. In 1930 
he entered life insurance with the 
New England Mutual Life. He is 


with the C. 
New York. 


Preston Dawson agency, 





zation plans to my list, and have closed 
several of these cases. However, most 
of my cases are “individual business,” 


henide Men 


(Continued from Page 52) 


more easily than a quarter of a century 
ago, 

The veil of complexity about business 
insurance which hung over it for years 
has been dropped largely because of the 
intelligent work being done by compa- 
nies and organizations in the educational 
field who have simplified business in- 
surance. Average man formerly thought 
he had to be a specialist to comprehend 
it; so frequently was scared away. Not 
so now. Today he knows that business 
insurance boils down simply to _ being 
personal life insurance with the business 
becoming “the family” which is being 
protected. 

Another reason for increased produc- 
tion along all insurance lines is that 
people are hurrying to get under the 
wire before war clauses become effective. 
Some agents think that with adoption of 
war clauses there will be a drop in pro- 
duction. It was pointed out at the meet- 
ing that in Canada where there are war 
clauses in force there has been in past 
six months an increase in sales over 
immediately preceding months where 
there were no war clauses. Another fac- 
tor of increased sales is number of in- 
dustries working long hours on war ma- 
terials, such as aeroplane and aeroplane 
supply factories working in twenty-four 
hour stretches, Therefore, both the own- 
ers of the plants and workers are making 
larger incomes, employment also increas- 
ing. 

Refinancing of Policy Loans 

Refinancing of policy loans came up 
and there was some opposition expressed 
to such refinancing, especially to single 
payment life purchased by a bank loan 
American Bankers Association has pre- 
pared a standard assignment blank of 
the collateral type which gives the loan- 
ing institution protection, but does not 
force the policyholder to abandon or de- 
stroy a carefully prepared insurance pro- 
gram. Many of the larger New York 
banks have been reluctant to negotiate 
such loans because of their customer re- 
lationship with many of the insurance 
companies, and their desire to steer clear 
of competition in a field which they be- 
lieve belongs to life insurance companies. 
Several New York banks, however, have 
made such loans for large amounts where 
satisfied no repercussion would take 
place. 

Discussing taxation the “inside men” 
said that agents should not attempt to 
discuss the Bailey case unless they knew 
all the angles. There have been several 
decisions on the Bailey case. 
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The Letters of Mrs. Evans 


Her Comments to Company as Money From Beneficiary Agree- 


ments Helps Her in Education of Children and 
Payment of Necessary Bills 


By Nathaniel Rogers 


Beneficiary-Income Division, Aetna Life 


One of the outstanding cases illustrat- 
ing how the provisions in life insurance 
beneficiary agreements stand the test ot 
action is found in i letters 
which the Aetna Life has received from 
a widow who, for the purposes of this 
article, will be called Mrs. Evans. 


a series Ot 


Mrs. Evans was the wife of an official 
of a mid-Western manufacturing con- 
cern, His salary was $5,000 a year, and 
his estimated gross income was about 
$7,500. He was 42; the family had six 


children; and he carried $25,000 of life 
insurance —the equivalent of between 
three and four years’ income. 

How does life insurance work in ac- 
tion? Do the complicated provisions for 
the future contained in life insurance 
beneficiary agreements stand the test of 
action? The individual today is inter- 
ested not in theoretical possibilities, but 
in actual accomplishments. 

Nine years after the purchase of the 
insurance was completed, the insured died 
of “a rare bacillary infection,” to quote 
the newspaper account. Actually it was 
an unsuspected cancer. 

Life insurance was then called upon to 
go into action. The equivalent of four 


years’ income had to provide support 
for a lifetime. It had to support the 
widow and raise the family. No small 


job, under the circumstances. 
Wives of Community Interested 
Fortunately the insured had foreseen 
the possibility of such a problem. Since 
this is an actual case, the widow can 
speak for herself: 

June 11, 1937. 
not deserve your kind 
understanding of the 
Some 


“‘T really do 
words about my 
disposition of insurance proceeds. 
years ago Mr. Evans and a committee of 
local business men made a study of the 
matter. Naturally the wives were inter- 
ested enough to read the findings. I am 
sure this has helped me a great deal in 
the realization of the main problem of 
spreading the payments over the years 
before the children begin to contribute 
Your own letter has cleared up all un- 
certainties, and I do thank you for your 
considerate attention.” 

The arrangement was as follows: 
1. $68.44 monthly life income, 
twenty years guaranteed. 

2. $73.95 monthly for ten years only. 
3. $3,500 at interest for an emergency 

fund. 

4. $600 cash for final expenses. 

This arrangement had to provide for 
the widow and her family. It soon be- 
came apparent that the emergency fund 
was a very necessary part of the plan. 
Mrs. Evans’ letter explains why: 


with 


Supplementing the Annuity Income 

November 29, 1937—to the insurance 
company’s home office: 

“This is to acknowledge your check 
for $305.17 in response to my letter re- 
questing a withdrawal. I am sorry to 
have to take money out of this fund, but 
until I can earn some income myself, I 
shall have to, rather frequently, so as 
to supplement the ten and twenty year 
annuities. They are my only other 
sources of income at present, except what 
two of the children in college earn to 
‘aKe care of their fee 
_ “I have a five-year-ok at home, a boy 
in the seventh grade, a wy and girl in 
college, a boy doing gradu.te work, and 
the oldest son just appoi ted research 
associate at the Massachuwetts Institute 
gn emnelony so that le can help a 
ittle. 


“I tell you this in orderto explain my 


future frequent withdrawals and also that 
you may know my gratitude to your 
company is deeper than the word sounds.” 

This was indeed a considerable under- 
taking for life insurance in the defense 
of a democratic way of life. Insurance 
was being called upon to overcome tre- 
mendous odds in the job of preserving 
an American family 

December 20, 1937, 
writing: 


the widow again 

“I very much appreciate your prompt 
reply to my letter requesting $200. I re- 
gret very much to have to make these 
frequent withdrawals, but shall have to 
until dentist and oculist and schooling 
bills are The children must be 
given the right care until they are inde- 
pendent. 

“My requests come from real need, 
never from whims or extravagance. The 
family welfare is too dear to me to allow 
any but careful expenditures. I hope 
others who are left as I am can have 
the comfort and encouragement of such 
assistance as this insurance has been to 
me. It is more tonic than any doctor’s 
prescription.” 

Gets Another $400 

In January, 1938, Mrs. Evans herself 
underwent an operation for appendicitis. 
She needed new eye glasses and con- 
siderable dental work. That meant $400 
more. 


less. 


February 19, 1938. 
I am able to take over most 


“At 


last 





of my duties again after a very slow 
and painful convalescence. I am dis- 
appointed to have to withdraw more 
from this principal sum. My illness was 
unexpectedly severe, and coincided with 
the bitter cold spell during which our 
heating cost exactly trebled, and during 
which two of my older children con- 
tracted severe sinus colds and had to be 
cared for at the hospital because I could 
not take the risk of their getting worse 
at home alone. Thank God, we are all 
gaining now, and the weather is moder- 
ating although still below zero. 

“T am still far from well, but getting 
perceptibly better every day. 1 am wor- 
ried because the Winter has cost so 
much, but my insurance is a constant 
provider. I did sell a poem for $6 in 
January which helped some, and I have 
some more ready to send out so little 
by little I may be able to help myself.” 

The home office replied that it was 
a real achievement to be able to sell a 
poem for $6. 

Son Goes to M.LT. 

There was a withdrawal of $200 in 
March, 1938; $300 in April, $200 the first 
of May, June and July — expenditures 
which were making possible the educa- 
tion of Americans. 

September 9, 1938. 

“I should like to withdraw $133. My 
second son, Henry, is driving with some 
other young men to M.I.T. in Boston to 
begin his work there for a doctor’s de- 
eree in geology. Here’s hoping! He 
took his master’s degree here in June. 
So—two in Boston, two in college here, 
one in high school, one in the grades. 
This explains my constant withdrawals. 
It should also show how grateful we 
are for your prompt consideration of our 
requests.” 

On February 18, 1939, it became nec- 
essary for the home office to write that 
there was only a small balance left in 
the emergency fund against which the 
withdrawals were being made. The insur- 
ance program was nevertheless flexible 
enough to permit the educational plans 
to continue in the expectation that the 
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family’s income might later be increase, 
by the earnings of the older children 

ate March 8, 1939, 

Since I have as yet no other SOurce 
of income than this small amount 4 
maining in the ‘emergency fund’ and the 
monthly payments under the other rat 
contracts, it is evident that I shall have 
to withdraw the value of the Contract 
which provides for payments for te 
years only. I am reluctant to do this 
but quite certain I shall have to, 4 

“Congratulations on your mild Winter 
We have had the worst in twelve years! 
Black cold for six weeks. And how me 
did use up fuel!” 


Says Children Must Get Through College 

The first request for a withdrawal yp. 
der the ten-year contract came two 
months later. The contract made proyi. 
sion only for the payment of the dis. 
counted value of the instalments in one 
sum. 


May 1, 1939. 

“It is with great regret that I request 
a withdrawal of the remaining value of 
my ten-year contract. 

“If it is possible to let this money re. 
main in your care as I did the emergency 
fund with the privilege of withdrawing 
at need, I should be very happy. 

“Three of my children are going 

through various kinds of graduation this 
June. Jane, my oldest daughter, will re. 
ceive her B.A. in biology at the Stat 
University here. She has been grantei 
a graduate-assistantship for next year 
here and will go on for her M.A. The 
grant will mean hard work but will care 
for all her expense. 
_ “Marion, my 17-year-old daughter, will 
finish high school, and John, the 13-year- 
old boy, will finish the eighth grade 
Marion is a member of the National 
Honor Society. John leads his class. 

“You see they are worth canceling a 
contract for. 

“Frank, who is finishing his second 
year of college, earns his fees and clothes 
Ann, who is a sophomore in high school, 
helps me and John has saved enough for 
his expenses in school next year. Ruth 
has been second in her class this first 
year and outgrown all her clothes. 

“Sometimes I am frantic with fear that 
I may not be able to see them through. 
3ut they are so loyal, and fine, perhaps 
what will happen is that they will see 
me through—with your help.” 

The home office administers many 
thousands of instalment cases, but this 
one was beginning to develop a very 
personal interest on the part of the peo- 
ple responsible at the office. The re- 
quest to change the ten-year contract 
to an interest basis subject to withdrawal 
was allowed and a letter went out saying, 
“We certainly feel that you have done 
a wonderful job with your children and 
have every reason to be proud.” 

Gets Teaching Job 

One of the virtues of a democracy is 
that it exists through the mutual cooper- 
ation of its citizens. Mrs. Evans was 
ready to do her share: 

June 30, 1939. 

“IT have been offered three hours of 
teaching a week at the State University 
for 1939-40. It will almost pay the rent 
and I love to teach so the outlook is 
encouraging.” . 

That Summer a friend invited Mrs. 
Evans to drive East to visit her son. 

; ays July 29, 1939. 

‘My trip is very happy. This week I 
am loafing in the M.I.T. and Harvard 
Libraries. Next week my son and I are 
driving around up to Walden Pond, down 
to New York, etc. His laboratory is 
odorous but fascinating.” 

Bright-Looking Future 

The next school year began—and the 

letter reads: 


September 13, 1939. 





“IT find it necessary to withdraw $200. 
The children are all back in school— 
well, not exactly, but the three to be in 
college are back at work getting ready 
for the opening of college next week. 
They took good care of each other while 
I was in the East, but they are relieved 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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410% +in 1940 


We are proud of the fact that the 


ALLEN & SCHMIDT AGENCY 


of the 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


is carrying on the business of one of the first life insurance agencies founded in New York City—in the 1840’s. 
We're equally proud of the progress we have made in 1940 as evidenced by the increase of 40% in PAID- 
FOR BUSINESS for the first eight months of the year compared with the same period of 1939. 


call upon us for service we extend an invitation to 
do so. You may be certain that your problems will 
receive personal attention backed by a combined ex- 
perience of 75 years in Life Insurance and the New 


To our agents and brokers who so loyally helped 
in achieving this record we extend sincere thanks. 
It is gratifying that our efforts to “please and satisfy” 


have borne fruit. 


For those brokers who have not had occasion to England Mutual Life possessed by 
EDWARD W. ALLEN H. ARTHUR SCHMIDT WHEELER H. KING 
General Agent General A gent Assistant to General Agents 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Boston 


Telephone: 
COrtlandt 7-3870-9 217 Broadway, New York 
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Paying Life Insurance 
Proceeds by Instalment 


The accompanying article consists 
of some extracts from a talk made to 
the Life Insurance and Trust Cvuncil 
of St. Louis by Mr. Kinne recently. 

Trust companies have been established 
and are well equipped to manage estates 
created from life insurance proceeds in 
whole or in part. But while trust com- 
panies offer an altogether worthwhile 
service, the trust company idea is adapt- 
able, for the most part, to fairly large 
estates. * * * The cost of administration 
of the smaller estates is, in many in- 
stances, prohibitive. It is well then to 
remember that there are two distinct 
classes of lives covered by life insurance 
income settlements. There is one class 
for the trust company with its discretion- 
ary powers, and another class for the 
insurance company with its facilities for 
making payments as determined by the 
insured, and at such times as he may 
direct. 

It would be a serious mistake for any 
underwriter to insist that the special set- 
tlement options to be found in the life 
insurance contract should be used by 
every policyholder. 

The decision to employ the trust com- 
pany or the insurance company must de- 
pend upon the amount of insurance car- 
ried and any other estate available to 
the dependents, and also upon the cir- 
cumstances of the individual case. 


Most Moderate Estates Acquired 
Through Life Insurance 


Since life insurance is the way by 
which most moderate estates are ac- 
quired, the administration of life in- 
surance should include a method of 
liquidating such estates in accordance 
with the plan which will accomplish 


most successfully the purpose for which 
the insurance was taken. 

A study of some of the methods used 
to conserve life insurance in force brings 
to our attention one simple but profit- 
able method: namely, that of making an 
analysis of all the policies that a man 
has on his life. This analysis often re- 
veals a house in disorder. The bene- 
ficiary originally named may have died, 
and the naming of another has been 
postponed, and finally the matter has 
been forgotten. This analysis affords 
one of the best opportunities we know 
of to work out a constructive program 


which will not only anticipate the real 
insurance needs, and many times result 
in writing additional insurance, but will 
enable the agent to assist in making 
provision for the many contingencies 


which must be anticipated if we would 
intelligently underwrite our life insur- 


ance contracts. 

The idea of ins talment settlements is 
not new. Shortly after the turn of the 
century standard forms of optional set- 


tlements were adopted by the major life 
insurance companies. The modes of set- 


tlement adopted more than thirty years 
ago are substantially the same in their 
objectives today, although many new 


uses for them have been found in our 
changing social requirements. 

During the past few years the sales 
departments of many companies have 
built their sales efforts around the idea 
of selling income life insurance in con- 
trast with former methods which advo- 
cated only one sum settlements. Our 


business is meeting one of the outstand- 


By Lewis O. Kinne 
Assistant Secretary, Aetna Life 


ing needs of our time in the adminis- 
tration of these estates created by life 
insurance. It seems to me that there is 
a tremendous sociological significance in 
making available to the vast number of 
people, with no great means, an abso- 
lutely sound field of investment. Fur- 
thermore, making available to them the 
management of this investment. If 1 
buy a bond, the company issuing the 
bond will undoubtedly, if it is a good 
one, pay me the face amount of the 
bond at its maturity, but I have to re- 
invest the money or manage it so that 
I may get the maximum amount out of 
my money. 
Better Persistency 


Much has been said and written in 
recent years relating to the value of 
the use of settlement options as a con- 
servation measure. The fact is well es- 
tablished that the policies which provide 
for payment under one of the speci ul 
settlement options enjoys a better persis- 
tency than those which are payable in 
one sum. We are finding that more 
and more of our policyholders are tak- 
ing out Term insurance to be used at 


the insured’s death to pay off loans un- 
der the policies that have been made 
payable in instalments. 

The optional modes of settlement have 
now been more or less standardized intu 
four types: 1, the annuity, with a fixed 
period of years certain. 2, the fixed 
period for instalment payments. 3, the 
fixed amount of instalment payment, and 
4, the retention of the principal, with 
the payment of interest only. 

Objective of Plans 


The purpose of the annuity method 
is obvious. It is designed to provide a 
continuation of income for life to mem- 
bers of the insured’s family, or to any 
other preferred person. It is also being 
used to meet the needs of the insured 
in instances where the insured no longer 
feels the need to continue premium pay- 
ments but has an apparent need for re- 
ceiving a greater income. In these cases 
the surrender value may be applied to 
purchase the optional annuity settlement. 

The purpose of the settlement plan 
providing for instalment payments over 
a fixed period of years is realized in 
those cases where the insured is able to 
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LEWIS O. KINNE 


determine how long the period may be 
through which the proceeds of his insur- 
ance needs to be liquidated. This plan 
is utilized often in providing additional 
funds for the insured’s children. It is 
also used to provide an additional in- 
come for what we may conveniently call 
the readjustment time of the insured’s 
family. 

The aim of the settlement plan pro- 
viding liquidation of the policy proceeds 
in fixed amounts until the money is ex- 
hausted is probably the most flexible in- 
stalment arrangement available to a pol- 
icyholder. This plan may be put toa 
number of uses. In fact, it is safe to 
say that if no other settlement option 
applies to a given situation, this plan 
will. Some of the more unusual uses 
of this plan are: 1. To provide specified 
amounts of money to pay off mortgage’. 
(It is well for me to point out here 
that all mortgage deeds do not require 
the mortgagee to make payment of the 
mortgage in a lump sum. During times 
like the present, it is conceivable that 
a mortgagee, feeling satisfied with his 
investment, might insist upon payment 
of the mortgage in accordance with the 
instalment basis prescribed in the mort- 
gage contract.) 2. To the payment of 
additional income to the insured’s family 
in varying amounts through the readjust- 
ment period immediately following his 
death. 3. To provide the means for an 
educational program where one or more 
monthly payments during the year are 
larger than the regular instalment pay: 
ments. 4. To provide periodic gifts of 
substantial amounts after the death of 
the insured ($500 annually on the 25th 
of December, or on the _ beneficiary's 
birthday). 

The Interest Option 


The purpose of the interest option 
is threefold. First, it is used to provide 
a safe, well-diversified investment; re 
turning a comparatively high yield. Sec- 
ondly, it is used to provide a reserve 
fund upon which a beneficiary may draw 
from her bank account; and thirdly, it 
may be used to postpone the transfer 
of substantial sums of money to mem- 
bers of the insured’s family, or to other 
designated persons upon their attaining 
a certain age, or upon their surviving 2 
certain date. 

The original objective of the interest 
option was probably to furnish a life 
use in the insurance money to the pri- 
mary beneficiary, with reservation of the 
lump sum to a second beneficiary. This 
is still one of the favorite uses of the 
interest option, but it has been surpassed 
by a number of other uses, too numerf- 
ous to mention. 

This is only a brief summary of the 
original purposes of the settlement op 
tions and their present day uses. A sub- 
stantial number of insurance programs 
anticipate the use of the settlement of 
tions in combination. That is, we aft 
today more conscious than ever before of 
the value of using not only one of the 
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A group of Associates, students of “Life’s Situations,” 
carrying to the public daily the story of Life 
Insurance and the Wonder of its Workings. 


This issue of the Gold Book seeks, we understand, 


to interpret “The True Spirit of Insurance” too. 
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MATT KANE 


Says : 


It doesn’t seem possible 
but 1940 marks our tenth 
anniversary year in Boston— 
a decade of busy activity 
building good will and pres- 
tige for The Prudential. 


It has been a pleasure to 
meet and to work with a fine 
type of clientele and to en- 
joy the good fellowship of 
Boston's insurance fraternity 
during these years. May 
there be many more to come. 


Matthew F. Kane 
Manager 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of America 


75 Federal St., Boston 


Home Office Newark, N. J. 
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optional modes of settlement, but a com- 
bination of two or even all of the settle- 
ment options to accomplish a_ well - 
rounded program for the settlement of 
life insurance. 

Probably no discussion of the influence 
which life insurance exercises in our 
social and economic order can be con- 
clusive without raising the question of 
whether life insurance companies are the 
proper agency for administering funds 
in accordance with prearranged instal- 
ment payment plans. In some respects 
these payment plans resemble trusts, and 
as such it might be argued they ought 
to be administered by the trust depart- 
ments of our banking institutions. * * * 

Not Competitive Functions 

In my opinion, the function of the 
life insurance companies, in paying out 
life insurance proceeds by instalment, 
and the function of the trust companies 
in administering trusts, which may in- 
clude liquidation of personal property, 
are not competitive functions. There 
are many reasons why this is so, and 
why it should be so. 

The face amount of the average life 
insurance policy is relatively small. In 
the Aetna Life more than 90% of the 
policies being written have face amounts 
of less than $10,000. It is my under- 
standing that the administrative charge 
which a trust company would have to 
impose on trust funds as small as this 
would make the trust service unattrac- 
tive to the trustor under present con- 
ditions. 

On the other hand, with a life insurance 
company the administrative cost of hand- 
ling instalment liquidations is unbeliev- 
ably small—so small, in fact, that no 
extra charge is made upon the policy- 
holder for this special settlement service. 
While there have been sporadic rumors 
about life insurance companies contem- 
plating making a charge for this service, 
there have been no sincere efforts in this 
direction, and in my judgment there will 
not be any. 

Notwithstanding the current problems 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Wilmington, Del. | 


| 
GEORGE J. AINBINDER | | 


General Agent 


17 Academy Street 
Newark, N. J. | 


Harry Greene 
Associate General Agent 


David Moskowitz 
Associate 





with which all investors are faced, in- 
cluding life insurance companies, I 
think the function of the life insurance 
companies in administering instalment 
settlement of policy proceeds is not 
causing an unprofitable business expense 
in the sense that it leaves larger sums 
in the hands of the companies to invest 
during difficult investment periods. It 
has this consoling feature—it tends to 
stabilize the investment portfolio. 

Many people who need income from 
invested principal do not need the type 
of service which the trust companies 
render so ef. ciently in connection with 
the administration of trusts. Their needs 
are usually definable in terms of stated 
amounts to be paid to designated bene- 
ficiaries at specified times. They have 
little need for the discretionary action 
of the trust officer. 

In view of this then, it seems clear 
that life insurance companies are a 
proper agency for distributing life in- 
surance proceeds in accordance with 
some instalment payment plan. 


Prepared 35,670 Special Agreements 
in 1939 

It is probably in order to ask one 
further question. Does this service to 
policyholders and their beneficiaries just- 
ify the expense, and, is the expense large 
enough to materially affect the cost of 
life insurance to the policyholder? Of 
course, I can speak only for the Aetna 
Life. In my opinion, the expense to the 
Aetna in administering these settlement 
options is a very profitable expenditure 
in that it buys good will; it reduces 
the lapse ratio. Above all, it does the 
job which life insurance is destined to 
do. It furnishes long term financial pro- 
tection to policyholders and _ their 
families. 

During 1939 the Aetna Life prepared 
35,670 special beneficiary and trust agree- 
ments. The home office cost of issuing 
these agreements was $32,632; or 911% 
cents per agreement. During the same 
period we recorded the completion of 
33,593 changes of beneficiary, among 
which were a substantial number of 
the agreements prepared at the home 
office. The cost of handling the recorded 
completions was $8,852; or 26 1/3 cents 
per case. The gross cost per agreement 
arranged with the policyholder during 
the life of the policy was then $1.18. 
This cost is not large. 

At the end of 1939 we had 13,437 con- 
tracts in the process of settlement under 
one of the instalment plans. For the 
year 1939, it cost our company $15,821 
to administer all of the necessary func- 
tions in connection with these special 
settlements. Here again, the cost of 
administering these agreements after 
they have reached the settlement stage 
does not seem very large, $1.17 per 
settlement agreement per year. 

Now, I do not have comparative cost 
figures for any of the other companies. 
They shouldn’t be higher than ours. 
We have reduced our costs materially in 
the past three years. We aren't satis- 
fied that they cannot be further reduced 
and not at the expense of impairing the 
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clarity of our agreements or curtailm 
of the service. om: 

From the figures I have given yo 
how can it be argued that this pat 
will ultimately result in increased a 
mium cost to the insuring public? ‘ 

Because of present investment trendc 
the actuarial and investment depart. 
ments of a number of the companies are 
much concerned because more policies 
are being paid under one of the special 
settlement options today than ever 
before in the history of the life insur. 
ance business. It is admittedly ques. 
tionable whether the life insurance pol- 
icy should guarantee any fixed rate of 
interest which, looking to the future 
may be out of line with investment 
earnings. It logically follows that if the 
guaranteed rate of interest it too high 
this question should properly concern 
the actuarial and investment departments 
of all insurance companies, and some 
adequate remedy ought to be found and 
adopted by all. 


Deferred Settlements 


A vast fund has already been accumy- 
lated through the use of the deferred 
settlement plan. I’m bringing this to 
your attention because I think we should 
all understand the problems as well as 
the benefits surrounding this all jm- 
port phase of the insurance business. 
These policy proceeds are mingled with 
the general corporate funds of the com- 
pany, and this vast fund must be in- 
vested by the companies in order to 
meet the payments as they become due. 
It follows that too heavy withdrawals 
over a short period could become em- 
barrassing because of the very nature 
of the investments open to the insurance 
companies. Admittedly, no insurance 
company, whatever the extent of its 
assets, can meet the contingency of sud- 
den excessive withdrawals continuing for 
a long period. This is likewise true in 
the case of our strongest banking insti- 
tutions. Now these are problems which 
we must face and must solve. 

3ut does the remedy lie in restricting 
the idea of the settlement option plan? 
I do not think so. Does it lie in the 
companies formulating rules that shall 
restrict the insured in his making rea- 
sonable provision for all those depen- 
dents whom he would have cared for 
during his employment except for his 
untimely death? I cannot agree that it 
does. Does not the remedy lie in making 
provision for the payment of only such 
interest as may be earned by the com- 
panies and by limiting the amounts which 
can be withdrawn in any specified period 
as the banks have a right to do? 

If the life insurance companies are to 
continue writing amounts of insurance 
which adequately create an estate suff- 
cient to provide a reasonable income for 
the insured’s dependents, we can justify 
continuance of this policy only by fulfill- 
ment under the contract of insurance it- 
self. This can be accomplished at rea- 
sonable cost and without seriously re- 
stricting complete security for all who 
might have been beneficiaries of the in- 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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EMPHASIZING THE INDEMNIFYING 
QUALITIES OF LIFE INSURANCE 


W hile selling methods in all lines are being con- 


stantly improved and any progress in this field of’ 


endeavor should be wholeheartedly endorsed, neverthe- 
less, it seems quite wise at times carefully to review our 
present day procedure in order to determine whether 
or not we are overlooking some important factor which 


has proved of exceptional value in the past. 


One recent trend in the field of Life Insurance sell- 
ing is quite noticeable, namely, the emphasis that is 
being placed on “Life Insurance as the IDEAL IN- 
VESTMENT—PREFERRED PROPERTY” and the 
minimizing of the claim that “Life Insurance guarantees 


PROTECTION—INDEMNIFIES against loss.” 


Most certainly Life Insurance is a wonderful invest- 
ment. It has stability, experience, safety, liquidity, di- 
versification, dependability and many other essential 
qualities of a sound investment. It has weathered wars 
and depressions, and has come to the rescue of thou- 
sands of families and business enterprises when other 
forms of property have failed during periods of stress 
and trial. 


However, it is quite safe to assume that most Life 
Insurance has been purchased in order to indemnify 
against a probable future need. For example, the bread- 
winner purchases Life Insurance for the protection of 
his family: business men purchase Life Insurance for 
the protection of their associates and employes: bor- 
rowers purchase Life Insurance for the protection of 
the lenders: estate owners purchase Life Insurance to 
protect against shrinkage occasioned by taxation and 
administration costs. All purchase Life Insurance to 


indemnify against a future loss. 





An example of this point is clearly illustrated in the 
provision of the Federal Estate Tax Law, taxing Life 
Insurance as property where the proceeds have been 
definitely earmarked for the payment of the tax against 
the estate. In many cases, Life Insurance is the only 
satisfactory method that can be used to indemnify a 
decedent’s estate against his death and it is this in 
demnifying quality contained in the policy which 
should merit unusual consideration from a tax stand- 
point. For example, in the case of Fire Insurance no 
tax is imposed upon the proceeds indemnifying against 
the loss or replacement value, unless in excess of true 
value. 


Estate taxes and administration costs are just as con- 
suming as a fire, and the indemnifying qualities of Life 
Insurance when used to replace such loss should be 
given special consideration so far as taxation is con- 
cerned. It is, therefore, felt that if Life Insurance pro- 
ceeds are definitely earmarked for the payment of an 
estate tax, which is a first charge or lien against the 
assets of an estate, such proceeds should not be subject 
to the tax which occasioned the necessity for the pur- 


chase of the insurance. 


Let us continue to stress the indemnifying qualities 
of Life Insurance which are, after all, the real reasons 
why Life Insurance is purchased. 


This Agency offers a complete course of study and 
training to anyone possessing the proper qualifications 
and who desires to enter the Life Insurance profession 
as a full-time representative of the Mutual Life Insur- 


ance Company of New York. 


ulian S. Myrick 
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Manager 
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Evolution of A Case 


By Michael Alperin 


Mutual Benefit, Boston 


MICHAEL ALPERIN 


On December 24, 1924, I entered the 
life insurance business with the Floyd 
E. DeGroat general agency, Mutual Ben- 
efit, Boston. 

The following case dates back to my 
first year in the business. At that time 
I sold this client a $25,000 policy. He 
was carrying $5,000 in another company 
from which he bought another $5,000 
policy in May, 1928. In June of that 
year I sold him $60,000. His wife ob- 
jected to the additional insurance, but 
I succeeded in making her realize its 
value after two interviews with her. In 
January, 1930, I placed $24,000 more, but 
this time encountered greater difficulty 
as she said she could use this money 
for other things. 

The fundamental which I employed in 
selling my client the idea of investing 
in life insurance was on the basis of 
his putting me on his weekly payroll, 
and through our entire business dealings 
whenever I solicited him for more insur- 
ance it was always on the theory that 
he increased my weekly salary. He 
seemed to like the idea and I pushed it. 

In June, 1938, I convinced him that 
he should have a $50,000 Ten Year En- 
dowment on which the annual premium 
at his age was $5,483. Accumulated divi- 
dends over the ten years amounted to 
$5,000. When he saw the policy he said 
he’d guess he had better take it home 
and show it to his wife. He said he’d 
let me know results on Monday. He 
paid the premium that day. 

Wife Sorry About Caustic Comments 

In January, 1940, I left for Florida 
and in February my secretary wired 
that this client had died. I got in 
touch with his wife and asked her if 
she wanted me to return immediately 
and she insisted that I stay and finish 
my vacation. When I returned she told 
me the balance of the story about the 
purchase of the last $50,000 policy. She 
had been shopping and when she re- 
turned she found the contract on the 


kitchen table, but her husband was pp. 
where in sight. He had decided to mak, 
himself scarce. When he came home 
dinner she wanted to know what this 
policy was all about and he told he; 
that I was forcing this $50,000 polic 
on him. She said they had words anj 
she threatened him that there would }; 
discord and turbulent times in thei 
household if he made the purchase, Sh; 
said she was surprised that he made n 
comment to her remarks and he never 
mentioned that he purchased it and 
she thought it best not to inquire. 

Upon his death in going through his 
insurance folder she found this $50(y 
policy and was most grateful to her 
husband for the good judgment whic 
he used and was indeed very mud 
abashed in thinking of the way she mis. 
treated him when she first discovered 
his intentions of purchasing same. H, 
paid only two premiums on this trans. 
action. 

March, 1940, I sold her the idea tha 
she should buy, payable to the business 
a $100,000 Ordinary life policy in | 
Mutual Benefit on her husband's mana- 
ger, who now has full charge, and t 
him has fallen the responsibility an 
burden of continuing the business in th 


Michael Alperin 


After being educated in Boston 
| public schools Michael Alperin en- 
tered the selling field for a clothing 
| manufacturer. Next, he became a 
| representative of a publishing house; 
| then spent ten years in the motion 
| picture business. In 1924 he joined 
the Floyd E. DeGroat general agency 
of the Mutual Benefit in Boston and 
has been with that company since. 
He specializes in estate engineering 
and has been unusually successful. 
He has qualified for the 1940 Million 
Dollar Round Table of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. Mr 
Alperin, who was married when he 
was 18, has a son, 21, who has beet 
graduated from college, and another 
son, 





same successful manner in which her 
husband had so ably done for more that 
twenty-five years. “ 

After this policy was issued and pail 
for, I suggested that she show her ap- 
preciation to him by having the polit 
divided so that $10,000 would be payabl 
to his family upon his death, and shoul 
she die prior to his death, that he wou! 
own this $10,000 contract outright. She 
saw the wisdom of this idea, and the 
case was concluded in that manner. 

In this case I knew that the insure? 
had additional needs for insurance; the! 
the $5,000 he had originally taken wa 
woefully inadequate; and knew also tha! 
he had financial resources enough ! 
pay for much larger lines. 

Not Entirely Commercial 

Ours is not entirely a commercial ¢ 
terprise. It is much more than th! 
We wield the baton of guidance throug 
spiritual and financial courses, for tH 
insured, his wife and children, and eve 
his grandchildren, if we adequately fins 
our job by seeing to it that we hart 
provided for the proper conservation a 
administration of his entire estate, thett 
by affording a maximum savings in @ 
ministration expenses and _ inheritane 
taxes. 
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A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 


exists 
for 
CAREER LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
with | 
THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Milwaukee 
and “i 


CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN 
General Agent 
347 Madison Avenue 
“ISLE OF OPPORTUNITY” 
Murray Hill 6-5500 
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ZTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LINCOLN BUILDING, 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Telephone: Murray Hill 2-0200 
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by K. A. LUTHER, Genera! Agent, TNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Term and Modified to age 60 
Family Income to age 65 


COMMISSIONS: 
55°. on $5.000 up to age 55 on 
Ordinary Life, Double Protection 
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Full renewals guaranteed 
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EDGAR T. WELLS 
AGENCY 


National Life Insurance Co. 


Montpelier, Vt. 
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Smart brokers, clever surplus writers, 
successful agents have doubled this 
Agency's new business production be- 


tween 1935 and 1939! 
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The Thurman 


Insurance Family 





Left to right: Oliver, Ed and Bill Thurman. 
Place: McMinnville, Tenn. 
Three members of celebrated insurance family gather to celebrate birthday of 
Oliver, vice-president, Mutual Benefit. 


The Thurman family is one of the 
best-known in the insurance world. 
Oliver Thurman is vice-president of 
Mutual Benefit, Newark; Edwin B. is 
general agent, New England Mutual, 
Chicago; and Bill C., assistant super- 
intendent of agencies, Mutual Benefit, 
is currently manager of the company’s 
home office agency in New York. Oliver 
Thurman is the uncle of brothers Edwin 
B. and Bill C. Thurman. Interesting 
also is the fact that Oliver and Edwin 
B. married sisters. And to complicate 
these relationships a bit more, Oliver’s 
oldest living sister is married to the 
brother of Mrs. Oliver and Mrs. Edwin 
B. Thurman. C. T. Thurman, who was 
brother of Oliver; and Allan, who was 
son of C. T., both of whom are dead, 
were Mutual Benefit general agents. | 
There is a new generation active in 
the business, represented by Oliver, Jr., 
with the Mutual Benefits Newark 
agency; and G. Gilson Terriberry, son- 
in-law of Oliver, who is a leading pro- 
ducer for the Mutual Benefit in New 
York. He was formerly with the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau. Also, 
there is Ed. Jr., recent Northwestern 
University graduate and now an agent 
in his father’s organization. 
Family Came From McMinnville, Tenn. 
The seat of origin of this interesting 
group is the little town of McMinnville, 
Tenn., where Oliver’s youngest sister 
still lives. Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull is a friend of the family and was 
a frequent visitor to the McMinnville 
home. All of the Thurmans have speak- 
ing gifts and are philosophers. First is 
an inheritance. All of them are musical. 
One of the chief pleasures back in Mc- 
Minnville days for this closely knit fam- 
ily group was for all to get together 
and sing lustily during the evening. 
And Ed’s father was often referred to 
as one of the best speakers in the South. 
Oliver, Ed and Bill Thurman all speak 
without notes or manuscript. Each is in 
demand as a speaker. Ed’s stirring talk 
on “Motivation” was a feature at the 
Houston convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. It 
happened recently that the three were 
on speaking trips the same week in the 
same section of the country. All have 
been active in association circles and 


Oliver is on the board of the American 
College of Life Underwriters. 


Some E. B. Thurman Philosophy 

The Thurman family are philosophers. 
The Gold Book asked Ed Thurman for 
some of his philosophical ideas. Here 
are some of the things he said: 

It isn’t what you have that makes you 
happy. It’s what you haven’t got that 
you want and can’t get that keeps you 
from being happy in spite of what you 
have. 

Never do anything for anybody under 
any circumstances—if the price you ex- 
pect is appreciation. Because you will 
always go broke. Do things for people 
for any reason or no reason, but not for 
appreciation. 

I think that the idea in dealing with 
people, in the life insurance business 
particularly, is to look first through the 
top of the bifocal glasses, and, having 
carefully viewed the situation as a 
whole, to select the one thing that is 
important to it, the key. Then to look 
through the lower part of the glasses. 
That magnifies and intensifies and puts 
the emphasis where it should be. 

Among life insurance salesmen, the 
“jitters” are due solely to the fact that 
the man having them is not sold on the 
life insurance business. A man _thor- 
oughly sold on the business should see 
life insurance as offering a solution to 
all future financial problems. He has 
shut out all doubts. A man who believes 
with all his heart that life insurance 1s 
not only a good answer, but the only 
answer, can’t get the “jitters.” 

The professional attitude places an ob- 
ligation on one to tell the truth re- 
gardless of the effect on one’s pocket 
book. An agent’s own interest should not 
be put above the interest of the policy- 
holder. = 

Self-esteem differs from self-suffic- 
ency. The latter doesn’t care about any- 
body else, even though not right. But 
self-esteem is to recognize within your- 
self qualities of genuine merit. You 
have earned this feeling; you will do 
something about any inadequacy. You 
must have a basis for it in the first 
place, and having that, you value it, and 
will protect it by not doing silly things. 

No man has any power unless he has 
belief. You see that so much in sell- 
ing, in the agent who changes his meth 
every week, and never gets anywhere 
because he hasn’t anything to build om 
that he believes in. 
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he "Double-A" Dependable Agency N AGENCY that earnestly solicits 
the patronage of Brokers. We 


gladly offer the services of ex- 
pertly trained field men to help you 
build for better clients. 














JULES ANZEL 
General Agent 


COMPANY with the fastest sell- 
A ing policies - - - NEW IDEAS 
and NEW METHODS of life 


insurance selling. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


JULES ANZEL, General Agent 
60 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. Telephone MUrray Hill 2-2833 pebheniel tail 
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“ohe Great Art 


SAMUEL JOHNSON defined the great art of life in these words,—“To improve the golden moment 


of opportunity, and the good that is within our reach.” 


GENERAL INSURANCE FIRMS have an unusual opportunity within reach to constructively serve 
their clients through an efficient Life Insurance Department, aided by our PERSONALIZED 


PLANNING SERVICE and other progressive ideas sponsored by this agency. 


Those whose names appear below are at all times ready and eager to assist such firms in making maxi- 
mum benefits from this service available to their general insurance clients. We invite a trial. 


Robert S. Biglow, C.L.U., Assistant Manager 
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CoopERATION! 
EXPERIENCE! 
Action: 


T 
his combination continues 
to be the dominating force in 


the growth and development of 


“THE PENN MUTUAL 
IN PFETSBURGH” 


Eric G. Johnson 


Sept 0 
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The Estes Insurance Family 





Mr. and Mrs. John W. Estes with sons, Wellborn (L) and John (R), and daughter, 
Mrs. H. L. Chapin, Rochester, N. Y. 


When Wellborn Estes, assistant general 
agent, Aetna Life, was elected president of 
Life Underwriters Association of St. Louis 
recently, he went into a post which John 
W. Estes, his father, had held in 1910-11. 
The association had eleven members when 
the senior Estes was elected president. It 
Today 


St. Louis association says it is third largest 


had thirty-eight when he resigned. 


in the country. 
John W. Estes 

John W. Estes, now an agent for Aetna 
Life on Coast, was born on a Tennesse 
farm near Henderson and lost his father 
and mother on same day when he was 
eight months old. An uncle who reared 
him died when young Estes was 16. He 
came to St. Louis and went to work for a 
wholesale drug company. He got married 
when 19. At 37 he entered life insurance. 
In 1906 he was made Aetna Life manager 
in St. Louis, keeping that position until 
1925. Two years later he moved to Santa 
Ana, Cal., where he continues in insur- 
ance as an agent, and a successful one 
despite fact that he spent considerable time 
on his farm in Potosi, Mo. 
last year with Aetna in St. Louis he paid 
for $768,000. 
to send out birthday cards to policyholders 
and to advertise in newspapers and on bill- 


During his 


He was one of first agents 


boards. He is said to have coined several 
phrases which commanded general cur- 
rency. One was “Will your widow wear 
as good clothes as your wife?’ 

John W. was one of founders of the 


old Business Men’s League of St. Louis, 
and while its president escorted Theodore 
Roosevelt, then President, on a St. Louis 
sightseeing trip. 

Wellborn Estes 


Wellborn Estes was graduated from 
Western Military Academy, Alton, Ill. He 
attended Central College of Fayette, Mo., 
for two years and later Cornell University. 
At Cornell he caught on the varsity base- 
ball team. He majored in chemistry. After 
leaving college he went into research de- 
partment of Eastman Kodak Co. at Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Not liking the confinement 
of that work he quit and went to his 
father’s farm. In 1924 he decided to enter 
life insurance; began reading life insurance 
books while managing the farm; and after 
six weeks of interviewing sold his first 
policy. It was a 20 Year Endowment for 
$1,000 on an attendant of a Potosi filling 


station. Then he came to St. Louis and 
there quickly began to demonstrate that he 
was an able agent. He qualified regularly 
for his company’s regionnaire conventions, 
Best year was 1929 when he paid for 
$921,000. 

He became a special agent and in 1937 
assistant general agent. 
Arthur P. Shugg. 

Wellborn Estes served as president of 
the Down Town Lions Club in 1937 and 
was president of the Letter Men’s Club of 
Central College for five years. His first 
elective office in St. Louis underwriters 
association was when he was elected sec- 
ond vice-president in 1938. 

His brother, John, is a special agent for 
Occidental Life in Santa Ana, Cal. 


General agent is 


Mrs Evans’ Letters 
(Continued from Page 62) 


to have their ‘house - manager’ home 
again. I did contemplate a call at Hart- 
ford on one of our drives but could not 
make it. Next year I hope I will—I also 
hope my frequent requests for money 
will end now and I can get along on the 
regular monthly payments, because my 
two sons and | will all be earning.” 
The record continues. Life insurance 
is still in action. Thousands of cases 
such as this provide at least one answer 
to the problems of life in a democracy— 
one way of realizing the American ideal. 


Kinne Story 
(Continued from Page 66) 


sured if he had lived to provide this 
security through his continued employ- 
ment. 


A Social Need 


Through a gradual process of construc- 
tive education the public has been made 
conscious of this social need. We can- 
not turn back nor should we. We may 
confidently expect through education to 
have a ready acceptance from the insur- 
ing public of any reasonable restrictions 
as to contract performance which will 
not infringe upon the complete protec- 
tion of the insured’s family in the event 
he does not live out his life expectancy. 

If we would have the great institution 
of life insurance grow, we can hope for 
permanent growth only by extension and 
not curtailment of a service which shall 
represent a comprehensive plan and af- 
ford complete protection—a__ service 
which may be accepted by a well in- 
formed and intelligent public as repre- 
senting a desire to bring a better socia 
order for a greater number of people. 
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: 
as 


of: 


“The business of selling Life Insurance becomes a 
profession through an intelligent and scientific approach 


to a definite problem.” 





WE BEGIN BY GETTING ALL THE FACTS 





A complete Service Department of trained men is main- 


needs and assist you in your underwriting problems. 





Downtown Agency 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 
Gerald A. Eubank, Manager 
40th floor 40 Wall St. 


New York 
Home Office: Newark, N. J. 





tained by us. They will help you analyze your clients’ 




















THE HARRY F. GRAY AGENCY 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford 


1760 Woolworth Building 
New York 
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WISHES TO THANK ITS MANY FRIENDS FOR THEIR 
COURTESIES DURING THE PAST YEAR 
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SALUTE 


to the fine constructive work 
accomplished by the Institute 
of Life Insurance during its 
first full year under the leader- 
ship of Holgar J. Johnson. 
With improved public relat- 
ions as its objective the Institute 
is of immeasurable aid to 
agencies such as ours whose 
job is to bring the message of 
life insurance to prospects 


and clients. 


YL 


AGENCY 4 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 





PEnnsylvania 6-6605* 


BERKSHIRE Lire INSURANCE Co. 


Pittsfield, Mass. 
Organized in 1851 


“Eighty-nine years’ Continuous Service to Policy owners” 











EXAMPLES ofr ESTATE 


Before complying with the request of 
The Gold Book that I present some 
examples of Estate Planning it might be 
wise to mention that often Estate Plan- 
ning, Will Planning and Life Insurance 
Planning are used interchangeably, 
whereas they are quite different. 

Twenty-two years ago, while in Louis- 
ville, Ky., I prepared elaborate typewrit- 
ten or multigraphed plans, usually cover- 
ing between thirty and fifty pages, but I 
never dreamed of referring to it as 
Estate Planning. These plans covered 
the life insurance owned by the prospect 
and did not attempt to plan any other 
portion of the estate. 
cial name for it in those days, but today 
such plans are called programming. Will 
Planning and Estate Planning sometimes 


We had no spe- 


include this programming, but each one 
includes many other things that are not 
discussed in programming. 

When I came to Buffalo about nine- 
teen years ago to become general agent 
for Connecticut Mutual, I found that 
one of the representatives had become 
quite interested in the wills of his pros- 
pects, and had developed a form letter, 
as well as a will form, which he mailed 
to a large number of prospects, sug- 
gesting that if they did not have a will 
it might be desirable “to make use of 
the enclosed will form” until such time 
as a complete will had been prepared. 

An Early Questionnaire 

The Fidelity Trust Co. of Buffalo be- 
gan distributing, a year or two later, a 
most complete questionnaire so as to 
enable people to plan their wills, and at 
that time I wrote to the larger trust 
companies located in the larger cities 
asking for similar material, and com- 
piled quite a file on the subject of will 
planning. Today quite a few people in 
the life insurance field are engaged in 
will planning. Will planning naturally 
requires more knowledge on the part of 
the planner and more information from 
the prospect than programming. At the 
same time, it affords greater opportuni- 
ties for writing larger policies. I be- 
lieve that the more information the 
agent has regarding the prospect the 
better opportunity he will have to sell 
a large amount of life insurance, es- 
pecially true in cases of very wealthy 
prospects. 

Estate Planning requires even more 
knowledge on the part of the planner 
than will planning, and, of course, re- 
quires more information regarding the 
prospect. Estate Planning requires 
knowledge on the part of the planner 
of the following subjects: All types of 
investments; Wills, Trusts, Income Tax, 
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By Clinton Davidson, 


Presiden; 





Clinton Davidson 


Clinton Davidson, president of| 
Estate. Planning Corporation, has 
since that corporation was formed in| 
1925 paid for $65,000,000 of life insur-| 
ance. He is a Louisville man who! 
went to Buffalo, where for a time he 
was general agent of Connecticut 
Mutual there. He then moved to 
New York City. His headquarters 
are now in Jersey City. In addition 
to being president of the Estate 
Planning Corporation, he organized 
nine years ago an investment ad- 
visory organization which today su- 
pervises millions of dollars of invest- 
ments for a large clientele. 


| 





Gift Tax, Estate Tax, Corporation Tax, 
\ccounting, Corporation Capitalization. 
We believe that the more information 
the agent has regarding his prospects’ 
present position and his needs, and the 
more knowledge he has of the above 
subjects, the easier it will be to place 
large amounts of insurance in cases 
where the need actually exists. Ceasing 
to be a matter of salesmanship, it be- 
comes merely acting in an advisory ca- 
pacity to assist the client in finding the 
answer to certain recognized problems. 
Example of Will Planning 
Several years ago I learned from a 
man’s will that his business was being 
left equally, share-and-share-alike, to his 
son, who was assistant general manager 
of the business, and to his unmarried 
daughter. It was not difficult to call 
to his attention a number of instances 
where this method had béen pursued by 
others and had worked out disastrously. 
Likewise, it was easy to get him to see 
that the son would be unfairly treated 
if he had full responsibility, and yet had 
only a 50% voice in the control. Of 
course, we asked him whether or not 
the future son-in-law would get along 
with his son. If he had no idea who 
the future son-in-law would be, he could 
not find a solution to the problems that 
were bound to arise from the situation 
indicated by that question. It was not 
difficult to get him to leave $500,000 of 
life insurance to his daughter and leave 
the entire business to the son. Once 
the solution was available, it did not 
require salesmanship to secure the 
proper action. The Will planner merely 
acted in an advisory capacity. 
Some years ago, in securing complete 
information for Estate Planning from a 
prospective client, the charter of the 
corporation which represented his major 
interests was carefully examined. This 
charter provided that the president 
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AND WILL PLANNING 


The Estate Planning Corp. 
Jersey City, N. /. 


Clinton Davidson and “Reg” 


should be insured to the extent of $2,- 
400,000—the amount of preferred stock 
outstanding. It further provided that at 
the close of each fiscal year every dollar 
of surplus should be used to retire this 
preferred stock. In examining the min- 
utes of the board of directors we found 
that $2,400,000 of insurance on the life 
of the president had been authorized, 
and for the purpose of abiding by the 
provision in the charter, just referred to, 
the directors required that the insurance 
should be purchased on a basis that 
would require the lowest cash outlay. It 
was their desire to pay the lowest possi- 
ble premium so that more money would 
be available to retire preferred stock 
than would be possible if a higher pre- 
mium plan had been selected. The in- 
surance was purchased on the five-year 
term, ten-year term and five-year modi- 
fied life bases. 

After reading this provision in the 
charter we thought that possibly a lower 
cash outlay would be made each year ii 
the term insurance which was already 
in existence was converted to Ordinary 
life on the original premium basis (by 
dating back to original date of issue) 
and the full loan value then available 
was used for this purpose. The corpora- 
tion could not secure any tax deduction 
on the premiums, but it would secure a 
tax deduction on the interest paid on 
this loan. After making complete calcu- 
lations based upon each policy included 
in the $2,400,000, it was found that the 
total amount to be paid each year on 
the converted basis would be consider- 
ably smaller than that paid on the term 
basis. This was demonstrated to the 
treasurer of the corporation and to two 
separate firms of certified public ac- 
countant with the result that the con- 
version was made and a large commis- 
sion earned. 

The whole point that I have tried to 
make is that the need and the solution 
had been in existence for a year or 
more without producing any commis- 
sions. It was the revealing of the need 


through securing such complete informa- 
tion that resulted in the conversion of 
the insurance without requiring any par- 
ticular sales ability. 


Planning a Philadelphia Estate 


A client who resided in Philadelphia 
had been divorced and remarried. In 
obtaining the information we were given 
the copy of the divorce settlement agree- 
ment in which we found that he had 
agreed to do three things for his former 
wife, namely: 

1. Pay her a large monthly income as 

he lived; 

2. Place certain non-marketable se- 
curities in escrow to help guaran- 
tee this payment; 

3. Provide in his will a certain definite 
sum to be held in trust for her 
benefit and after her death the 
benefit of their children. 


We pointed out to him that the securi- 
ties held in escrow would be taxable as 
part of his estate at his death and, of 
course, the securities to be left in trust 
by his will would quite naturally be sub- 
ject to estate tax. This estate tax 
amounted to several hundred thousand 
dollars. We then pointed out that if 
his former wife would accept life insur- 
ance, in lieu of these two provisions, the 
life insurance could be arranged so as 
to be free from tax at his death. 

It was not difficult to show the for- 
mer wife that this was to her advantage 
because under the settlement agreement 
she would receive unmarketable securi- 
ties whose value was uncertain and un- 
known, and, although she knew the 
amount that she would receive from his 
estate, she could not foretell what type 
of securities would be received. In ad- 
dition to this, the executor might refuse 
to carry out this agreement, and she 
might find it more desirable to comnro- 
mise for a smaller amount than to be a 
party to a law suit. The life insurance 
would have none of these unfavorable 
features, but instead would provide cash 
of a definite amount and, in addition, 
the settlement options of the policies 
would, in our opinion, be more attractive 
than any other type of investment. 


Investment Advisory Organization 


Only a small portion of my time dur- 
ing the last year or two has been de- 
voted to life insurance. Since 1931 we 
have developed an investment advisory 
organization which is today supervising 
$400,000,000 of investments for approxi- 
mately sixty clients, and this has been 
taking most of my time. Our Estate 
Planning work has developed to the 
place where most of our cases are han- 
dled on a flat fee basis instead of selling 
life insurance. Nevertheless, I believe 
that the best method of finding needs for 
large insurance policies is the following: 


1. To secure complete information 
from the client, and 
2. To have within the organization 


men who are experienced in the 
following subjects: All types of in- 
vestments; wills, trusts, income 
tax, gift tax, estate tax, corporation 
tax, accounting and corporation 
capitalization, 
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“Oh, all right, go ahead and vote for him !” 





NO DISAGREEMENTS WITH 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
SETTLEMENT OPTIONS! 
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Group Retirement Plans 


By O. A. Krebs 


Manager Group Department, New York Agencies, Aetna Life 


In 1918 the country’s life insurance 


agents threw up their hands in great 
concern when the front pages of all 
newspapers carried the story of War 
Risk Insurance. The fact that the Fed- 
eral Government was to offer life in 


surance up to $10,000 to each man in 
the service at lower rates than those 
charged by private insurance companies 
appalled life agents many of whom pre 
dicted the ruin of the life insurance 
business. 

It is a matter of history, of course, 
that this front page advertising of life 
insurance and the return of 3,000,000 
soldiers to civilian life imbued with the 
idea of this protection gave an unpre- 
cedented impetus to life insurance sales. 

In like manner, Social Security legisla- 
tion quickened the interests of millions 
in pensions for their declining years. It 
is true, of course, that many progressive 
corporations and non-profit organizations 
had provided Retirement plans for their 
employes since the turn of the century 
or before that. Most of those plans 
were on an informal, unfunded basis, 
which upon actuarial review were usually 
found unsound and headed for disaster. 
In the ’20’s some of the large life insur- 
ance companies entered the Group Re- 
tirement Annuity field and did 
splendid work in devising plans based 
on sound actuarial principles. Many em- 
ployers with unfunded plans were 
startled to learn that their pension lia- 
bility was an unheard of sum and was 
increasing each year. A few corpora- 
tions with plenty of vision and money 
adopted insured Group Retirement Plans, 
but, on the whole, the progress to the 
insurance companies seemed disappoint 
ingly slow. However, the agitation for 
Social Security legislation brought the 
problem of pensions to the mind of every 
employer. The actuarial departments of 
insurance companies were swamped with 
calculations on Retirement plans 


Situation At End of 1939 
At the end of 1939 there 
Group Annuity contracts in force in the 
seven leading insurance companies. In 
addition, a few corporations have adopted 
self-administered, actuarially supervised 
Pension Trust Funds. Data is not avail- 
able on the Pension Trust Funds but 
the statistics on the Insured plans as 
of December 31, 1939, are as follows: 
Number of Contracts 660 
Number of Certificates under these 
Contracts 525,570 
Annual Premium Income $96,328,247. 


some 


were 660 





Considering the fact that most of these 
Retirement plans were installed during 
me of the country’s worst business de- 
pressions, it is amazing to note the tre 
mendous premiums involved. Many 
thousands of employers have complete 
actuarial calculations on Retirement 
plans ready for adoption upon an up- 
turn in business. Should a large num- 
ber of these companies adopt plans, 
it would not be unreasonable to assume 
that the tremendous funds involved could 
evo far to effect a redistribution of wealth 
in this country. 


A Typical Schedule 
all of the plans in force have 
(or revised) to supple- 
ment the pension benefits under the 
Social Security Act. A typical schedule 
of pension credits and employe contri- 
butions follow: 
Pension Credited 

Portion of for Each Year of Employe’s 
Yearly Earnings Contribution Contribution 

First $3,000 1% 2.5% 


Excess over $3,000 2% 5.0% 


Nearly 


been designed 


For example, an employe contributes 
from Age 35 to 50 on a salary of $200 
per month and from Age 50 to 65 on a 
salary of $300 per month. During each 
of the first 15 years he would contribute 
$5 per month and be credited with a 
pension of $2 per month; during each 
of the second 15 years he would contrib- 
ute $8.75 per month and be credited 
with a pension of $3.50 per month. His 
total pension would be fifteen times 
$2 plus fifteen times $3.50, which equals 
$82.50 per month. (This, of course, is 
in addition to his Social Security 
pension.) 

In addition to these future service 
credits which are purchased jointly by 
employe and employer, a past service 
pension is paid for by the employer. A 
typical basis would be a pension credit 
equal to the amount shown in the above 
table corresponding to the employe’s 
rate of earning on the effective date of 
the plan multiplied by the number of 
years of service rendered from the date 
he attained age 40 to the effective date 
of the plan. 

The above formula will provide pen- 
sions of approximately 60% of average 
earnings for employes who enter at age 
30 down to 40% for employes who are 
now age 60. 

Employer’s Cost 


The employer’s cost of such a plan 
depends upon such factors as the date 
of birth, salary, date of employment, and 
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sex of employes. Naturally, these fac- 
tors are different in every group but a 
rought estimate of the employer's cost 
would be 5% or 6% of payroll. 

The formula shown above for future 
service benefits is used in the so-called 
“Unit Purchase” or “Definite Benefit” 
plan. There is also a future service plan 
known as the “Money Purchase” plan. 

Typical schedule under this plan would 
be as follows: 

Portion of Employe’s Employer's 
Yearly Earnings Contribution Contribution 
First $3,000 2.5% 2.5% 
Excess over $3,000 5.0% 5.0% 
Chief Difference in the Two Methods 

The amount of pension credit is not 
shown because it varies with the age and 
sex of each employe. It can be seen 
that the chief difference between these 
two methods is that in the Definite Ben 
efit plan a definite amount of pension 
credit is purchased for the employe each 
year; furthermore, the employe’s contri- 
bution is a fixed percentage of salary and 
the only variable is the employer’s share 
of the cost. On the other hand, the Money 
Purchase plan provides for a fixed rate 
of contribution by both employer and 
employe and the variable is the amount 
of pension credits. 

The merits of these two plans are 
debatable. The proponents of the Money 
Purchase plan argue that their plan in- 
sures a uniform cost to the employer 
as a percentage of payroll. The advo- 
cates of the Definite Benefit plan admit 
this but point out the maldistribution of 
the employer’s premiums—the young 
employe builds up an unnecessarily large 
pension while the older employe receives 
a comparatively small pension credit for 
his contribution. The Definite Benefit 
plan remedies this objection to some 
extent and has the added advantage of 
enabling an employe at all times to com- 
pute much more easily the exact amount 
of pension earned. 

The Definite Benefit plan has achieved 
far greater popularity than the Money 
Purchase plan as evidenced by the fact 
that probably over 80% of the insured 
plans are on the Definite Benefit basis. 


Insured Group Retirement Plan vs. 
Pension Trust Plan 

When insurance companies entered the 
Group Retirement Annuity field, the best 
prospects were employers who had pen- 
sion plans in force. Before the late 
twenties, about 60% of the Pension plans 
in force were not funded and were de- 
pendent on current income for their 
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maintenance. While the majority of the 
companies that have since adopted 
funded plans bought insured Group Re- 
tirement annuities, yet a few have em- 
ployed consulting actuaries to formalize 
their plans under Pension Trusts. 

In making a comparison between a 
Pension Trust fund under the super- 
vision of a consulting actuary and an 
Insured Retirement plan, probably it 
ought not to be necessary to discuss the 
provisions of the plan because practically 
any sound provision which might be 
included in a Pension Trust plan can also 
be included in an insured plan. How- 
ever, there is a strong tendency to in- 
clude in Pension Trust plans, provisions 
which are either unsound or very unpre- 
dictable as to cost. 


The Pension Trust Fund 


Under the Trust Fund, sums based on 
actuarial estimates are accumulated. 
These sums take into account future 
death rates, turnover rates, salary scales, 
interest rates, et cetera. Of course these 
are only estimates and any one of them 
may prove to be seriously wrong. There- 
fore, there is no guarantee that the 
funds will be sufficient to cover the ac- 
cruing liabilities. The employer must 
reserve the right to scale down pensions 
if the estimates prove inadequate. There 
is a grave difficulty encountered when 
the scaling down takes place because 
few classes of employes will be satisfied 
with the method adopted. There are 
further complications if a subsidiary 
leaves the organization and an equitable 
distribution of the fund is attempted. 
The reason is that the Pension Trust 
arrangement generally does not definitely 
specify the equities of the various em- 
ployes participating in the plan but 
merely sets down a general plan of 
benefits coupled with appropriations to 
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1940 


ich it is hoped will be suffi- 
cient to cover the benefits to be paid. 


Group Annuity Method 


Under. the Group Annuity method, each 


employe’ s equity As always determinable 
from the terms ot! tl e contract The un 
derlying pri iciple of a Group Annuity 
contract is that each year an employe 
contributes to the plan he earns a con- 
tingent right to a certain amount of 
pension and that this portion of his 

pension should be provided on 


ultimate | 


such a basis that neither the employing 


company nor the employe need worry 
about el fund. This is achieved under 
the Group Annuity contract by the pur- 
chase of a deferred annuity in the 
amount of pension earned during that 
vear OI Service. 


If the employer is prevented by future 
from continuing contribu- 
tions to the plan, the benefits already 
earned and purchased are not affected 
If a subsidiary sold, the employes 
concerned have definite guarantee under 
the Grouy Annuity contract that their 
ensions already earned are inviolable. 
A Pen sion Trust fund may be seriousls 
led by one bad investment. It is 
ult to get a wide spread of invest- 
and yet buy securities in sufficient 
ft to operate the Fund advantage- 
y. A modern Trust Fund is fortun- 
to earn 3% interest while insurance 
give the advantage 
made years 
were more 


misfortunes 


1S 





ate 
comy anies are able to 


investments 
rates 


from 
interest 


resultin 
ago when 
favorable 
When a pension plan is 
js expected to continue it indefinitely 
is important that it should have 

inuity of technical supervision. No 
individual is permanent and he may have 
successor or a successor less capable. 
An insurance company is able to give 
continuity of administration and _ the 
greatest possible permanence. 
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One of chief arguments 


Pension is that it is less 
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As a matter of fact, insurance comp: 
nies administer retirement plans at a 
minimum of expense because of the 
highly efficient departments that have 


the 


been developed and fact that the 
SETVICES 


cost of technical (actuarial, 
vestment and legal) is spread over all 
the plans it is administering. This r 
sults in technical and administrative ex 
pense probably lower than that obtain 
able under a Pension Trust. 

Insured plans have 
penses which Pension 
However, sucl 
small percentage of the 
and are offset by the many 
of the insured plans, 
The 








certain sales ex- 
Trust plans do not 
cxpel 
cost 


have. ar¢ a 


SES 
of a plan 
advantages 
must ce 
yer in event 
encit S. ( onse- 
give very 
guarantees 


Pension Trust 
clauses protecting thie 
of unforeseen conting 
quently, Pension ” 
limited guarantees or no 
all. On the other hand, insured plans 
are completely guaranteed and the em- 
ployer is assured that his plan will in- 
volve no further liability in the future 
because an actuarial estimate went 
wrong 

Very often the 


empl 


funds 





at 


estimates under a Pen- 
sion Trust are substantially we than 
the cost figures of the insured plan but 
it must be remembered be nefits 
under the insured plan are guaranteed 
and that all insured contracts are Ex- 
perience-Rated to provide for reductions 
in cost if experience justifies it. 

Finally, there seems a weight of evi- 
dence to support the belief that employes 
would prefer to have their funds in the 
hands of a third party. This eliminates 
any charge of discriminatory practices 
in the handling of the plan. 

The American public is 


the 


“security’- 


conscious and industry is ripe for sup- 
plemental Pension plans. As time goes 


on more and more pressure will be ex- 
erted by the higher-salaried groups for 
these plans and the time will come when 
employers of labor will have obsolescence 
reserves for employes even as they have 


obsolescence reserves for depreciation of 


plant and equipment. 
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Cold Canvass Call Led to 
Policy Sale and Marriage 
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sold a retirement i 
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] 1 it with courtship, 
Fraser. In describing t 
Mr. Fraser said: 
ut on work 
Penn of our agency. We 
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i apartment. The 
we had w at home. 
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She rked 
was time 
mmates, Joan, to come 
l wasn't a 
in training 
to Sharon, Pa., 
her training 
married. We 
waited for e in and 
mediately we friends 
Life-Time Contract 
finished 
and started working 
Buffalo immediately. She decided not to 
return even though her fiance 
and parents were demanding her return. 
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“She training in September 


for the hospital in 


home, 


We continued our friendship and I sold 
her a Retirement Income. Later, on 
February 16, 1940, we got married.” 
Mr. Fraser is a graduate of Hobart 
College in Geneva, N. Y. As an under- 
graduate he met most of his expenses 
by selling hosiery products. In April, 
1939, he resigned from Pratt & Lam- 
bert, Inc., with which concern he had 
been a traveling salesman, located in 
central Ohio, and went with Penn Mu- 


tual Life in Buffalo. 
His business has been about 75% pack- 


age sales and 25% program jobs. Aver- 
age age of his insureds is 27. He has 


busine 
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MECHANICS OF AN ORGANIZED 


This story of a package sale is 
based on a standardized procedure in 
the Los Angeles agency of Murrell 
Brothers, general agents and Pacific 
Coast supervisors of the Mutual Ben- 
efit: 

Scene I 
(Agent A. calls on center of influence, 
Mr. B.) 

“Mr. Brown, I have come to see you 
this morning about something which is 
important to me and I believe it will be 
important to someone else, and I have 
not come to sell you anything or to bor- 
row any money. I suppose you find in 
your business that it pays you to broaden 
your circle of acquaintances if you do 
it in the right way, don’t you? 

“In my business, in order to be the 
success that I want to be, I have to see 
a good many people of the very same 
type as the men vou know. Let me tell 
you the kind of man I’m interested in. 
In general he is a man between ages 23 
and 35; preferably married, but not nec- 
essarily so. He may be a professional 
man, an executive, the owner of a store 
or factory or an ambitious young fel- 
low headed for success. 

“Who comes to your mind first ? 

“About how old is this man? Is he 
married? Do you know if he has chil- 
dren? About how old are they? Do 
you know their names, etc. ? 


Scene II 


Agent A. to prospect, Mr. J. 
—Telephone) 

(1) By phone—“Is this Mr. Johnson? 
Well, this is Tom Argus of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Co. I was talk- 
ing with Charlie Brown the other day 
(about the younger business men who 
are doing things) and he spoke so en- 
thusiastically about you that I promised 
myself the pleasure of meeting you. I 
plan on being near your office today and 
will stop in to see you if I may. (If we 
talk about insurance today it will be 
your fault, not mine.) 

(2) To the telephone girl: “Will you 
tell Mr. Johnson that Mr. Argus is here 

I phoned him that I was 


to see him? 
Scene III 


coming.” 
(Agent A. calls on Prospect J. to get 
acquainted) 


To Mr. Johnson: “How do you do, 
Mr. Johnson? This is a pleasure, meet- 
ing you. I suppose you find in your 


business that it is pleasant and profit- 
able to widen your circle of acquaint- 
ances, if you do it in the right way, 
don’t you? Charlie Brown and I were 
talking about the successful men in your 
business. I obeyed an impulse to get 
acquainted with you and find out how 
you got that way. 

“Some of these days I'd like to talk 
with you about my business (standing 
up and on the way out) 

“IT imagine you have bought life in- 
surance in the past, and you know and 
I know your insurance program will keep 
pace with your business program and 
you are still going ahead. Some day I'd 
like to show you my plan and then, 
when you are in the market, you may 
think I’m the man you want to see. 
Shall we swap ideas some day? When? 
Next Wednesday morning at 10? Fine 

I'll make a note of the time.” 

Scene IV 

(Agent A. calls on Prospect J. by 

appointment) 


For purpose of this wlustration, 
based on Income Endowment 


| Note : 


which 1s 


Plan, 1940 dividend figures are used as 
wlustrations, not estimates or guarantees. 
“Bill” Johnson, the prospect, is 23 years 
old, single, lives at home, is making $100 
a month—(information secured in prelim- 
mary interview with center of influence 
Ur. B).] 

Agent A.: “Mr. Johnson, I call this 
the Suecess Plan, because it shows you 
how life insurance can help you be suc- 


Los Angeles Group Planning Sales 


SALES PROCEDURE 


is a real plan which will work because 
of the way it is set up; a plan that hasn't 
failed in ninety-five years; a plan that 
is self-completing if you don’t live to 
complete it. Here’s the way it works: 
“We'll assume you could save ten dol- 
lars a month. If you start this plan 
only one of three things can happen. 
You'll live to age 60, and we'll put you 
on our payroll for thirty extra dollars a 





Left to right: Howard Neal, CLU, who has paid for $1,000,000 this year; R. M. 
Baker, third largest producer in Murrell agency; W. L. Murrell and T. G. Murrell, 
general agents 


cessful. Business men tell me that finan- 
cial independence is dependént upon abil- 
ity to earn and save, and time. Most 
men fail because of one of four reasons: 
failure to have a plan, failure to work 
the plan, failure of the plan, failure to 
live to complete the plan. 

“The plan that I’m going to show you 








month for the rest of your life; or you'll 
die and we'll pay your family $3,000; or 
you'll quit and that’s what I want to talk 
to you about. According to a study at 
Chicago University, the average execu- 
tive changes his job eight times during 
his lifetime. When you change jobs, a 
bank account may mean the difference 
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between having to take the first job 
that comes along instead of seeking the 
job you want and selling your services 
to the highest bidder. If you should 
quit this plan at the end of five years 
or wanted to borrow, you'll have an 
emergency fund of over $442. And that 
isn’t all; you may want to take advan. 
tage of a business opportunity when 
you are thirty-three; for instance, you'l] 
have cash of $986, and that means prob. 
ably $5,000 in credit. Because bankers 
tell me that cash in the hands of a good 
man is worth five or ten times that much 
credit. That’s a strong feature, isn’t it?” 

Prospect J.: “Yes, it is.” 

Agent A.: “You can’t pay in more 
than thirty-seven times a hundred and 
twenty, or $4,440; and you'll get back a 
guarantee of $5,271, plus dividends on 
our present dividend scale of $1,573 or 
a total of $6,844. So, whether you live, 
die or quit, you win. If you get mar- 
ried, for instance, five years from now, 
you can get examined and we'll change 
this to Ordinary life, reduce your pre- 
miums to $5 a month and hand you a 
check for $230 for wedding expenses. 
Isn’t that a wonderful plan ?” 

(Show details of illustration.) 

Prospect J.: “Yes, that’s all right, but 
I don’t know that I can put $10 a month 
into it.” 

Agent A.: “Mr. Johnson, I am glad 
you like the plan. If you felt it were 
unsound, of course you would do noth- 
ing about it, but believing it to be sound, 
you will want to adopt it. No doubt 
you have been looking for a savings 
plan that will do this job for a long time, 
and while I realize that this probably 
is a small part of what you actually will 
save, let’s be pessimistic and suppose 
that this is the only savings you'll ever 
make. You'll still know that whatever 
happens if you live to a retirement age, 
you'll have an income for life—not what 
you'd like, perhaps, but the satisfaction 
and peace of mind that goes with a 
guarantee of over $30 a month for life 
would be worth any necessary sacrifice. 
Don’t you think so?” 

Prospect J.: “Yes, I do think so. I’m 
going to think this over and I’m going 
to do some figuring on it.” 

Agent A.: “That’s fine, Mr. Johnson. 
\nd after you’ve figured on a problem, 
don’t you always come out with the 
right answer?” 

Prospect J.: “You may 
do enjoy that reputation.” 

Agent A.: “Quite right. Because you 
are a man who bases thinking on sound 
judgment, you are able to understand 
this plan and like it, and it is my job 
to help you put it in force.” 

Prospect J.: “What do you mean, your 
job?” 

Agent A.: “Simply this: The next 
move is up to me to see whether the 
plan is available. While you are doing 
your figuring, we'll need to do a little 
figuring, too; and when the doctor checks 
you over and we know the plan is avail- 
able, you'll be in the driver’s seat.” 

Prospect J.: “Wait a minute. You're 
rushing me. I haven’t decided that I’m 
going to put my money into life insur- 
ance.” 

Agent A.: “Mr. Johnson, suppose we 
forget that it is insurance we are talk- 
ing about for a minute. Let’s talk about 
why you would want to buy property 
of any kind. You agree with me, don't 
you, that emergencies, income for oth- 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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E FINANCIAL SECUR 


Many a thoughtful prospective agent 
has asked me, “What of the future in 
life insurance selling? With the growth 
of Social Insurance, Savings Bank In- 
surance, Group Insurance and Pension 
Plans, where will the diminishing market 
of the average agent be five or ten years 
from now?” Such questions have given 
me pause for reflection. 

It would seem that greater opportu- 
nity will exist for the advanced under- 
writer who will pay the price of back- 
ground study and training to assist the 
he arasse d business executive to plan finan- 
cia! accumulations and ie transfer of 
property outside of high tax brackets. 
But few agencies can number many such 
agents in their organizations. Truly 
what of the future for the agent selling 
the average prospect, the average em- 
ploye in large or small businesses? This 
problem is accentuated in companies suc’ 
as mine, where neither Group life, 
pensions or hospitalization is available 
to get a foothold in this mass market. 

When Social Security taxes reach 3% 
for the employe, with a Group life in- 
surance and Pension plan in existence, 
your average agent’s average _—_r 
will find an important percentage « his 
income “mortgaged” whether he likes it 
or not. With time payments to pay for 
those material needs of immediate en- 
joyment added on, a large percentage of 
a prospect’s income, previously avail- 
able for ordinary insurance purchases, 
is “in hock” before the agent starts. 


Group 


Establish Financial Security Service 
Plan 

future averag 
serious problem of 
agent or manager. 
Two and one-half years ago we were 
impressed with the potential seriousness 
of this situation and began to think of 
ways and means to combat it. Not 
having available means of reaching the 
“mass market,” represented by the em- 
ploye group of a large or small busi- 
ness organization, such as Group or 
Wholesale life insurance, Group Annui- 
ties or Hospitalization, some means of 
reaching this market under the right cir- 
cumstances for the sale of Ordinary life 
insurance had to be evolved. With the 
wholehearted cooperation of my home 
office, the members of the agency, par- 
ticularly Swift C. Barnes, our Financial 
Security Service Plan was born. We 
still have a lot to learn, but at least we 
can see progress. 


Any problem of the 
agent is an equally 


the future general 


Those who have studied the provisions 
of the revised Social Security Act prob- 
ably feel as we do that it has created 
an entirely new market for small sales 
on a program basis. Programmed in- 
surance, coordinated with Social Secur- 
ity payments, is now practical where 
such an approach was totally impractical 
before. By the same token if employes 
are to get the most from their Social 
Security taxes, for the married employe 
with children particularly, though 
in the low income brackets, a profes- 
sional programming service is needed. 
Therefore, employes can get the most 
from this service if the easiest means of 
completing their insurance programs, 
alary deduction purchases of additional 
insurance, is a available to them. 

It is our feeling that if properly in- 


even 


ERVICE PLAN 


By Arthur V. Youngman 
General Agent, Mutual Benefit, New York City 


stalled and managed, these 

will continue to make available the av- 
erage market for the average agent. 
Type of Employe Important 

We will be 


cooperating with the em- 


“Bureaus” 


sonally to preside at all employe meet- 
ings explaining the service with the help 
of our representatives. Without such 
cooperation success will be of short du- 
ration and meager at best. 

When it is appreciated what the actual 
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John R. Cooney, president of Firemen’s Insurance Co. and other companies in the 
Loyalty Group, and Arthur V. Youngman 


ployer in assisting the employes in sound 
financial planning, making them better 
employes and at least curtailing expand- 
ing demands for employer and govern- 
ment sponsored financial assistance. Op- 
portunities for concentrated financial 
and life insurance education are offered. 
In short, a modern merchandising job 
for — capable of capitalizing on it 
can be done. 

From our experience with four 
one unsuccessful and three successful, 
we feel we have learned many things. 

Not every business organization is a 
prospect. The type of employe per- 
sonnel is of major importance. The 
employes must be paid; at least, the 
majority by the week or month and not 
be “hourly workers.” There must be no 
union problem or can they be unionized. 
They must be of the “skilled labor” and 
“white collar” type as contrasted with 
the “day laboring” type. 

Most important is obviously the atti- 
tude and cooperation of the employer. 
He must of course be sincerely inter- 
ested in his employes’ welfare and be- 
lieve that sound financial planning for 
the future makes better employes dur- 
ing their productive years as well as 
relieving the employer of many prob- 
lems later on. His cooperation must be 
active as well as acquiescent. For ex- 
ample, President John R. Cooney, Loy- 
alty Group of Insurance Companies, not 
only signed the announcement of the 
installation of this service, presided at 
all initiating employe meetings at their 
home office, but also made a tour around 
the country to their branch offices per- 


cases, 


cost of duplicating our service would 
amount to, what the lasting benefit to 
the employer will be, such cooperation 
is not too much to ask. After all we 
must give the same service to every 
employe, irrespective of his potentiali- 
ties as a prospect. Only the law of 
averages, assisted by real service and 
financial education, can, over a period 
of time, compensate the agents and the 
agency assuming the responsibility for 
performing this service. 

Lastly, the type of agent installed in 
such a Bureau is most important. An 
estabished large producer, a “prima don- 
na,” could neither afford to take such 
an assignment nor would he do it jus- 
tice. He must be a career underwriter, 
interested in building a large clientele 
of small policyholders as the source of 
his basic income; willing to spend part 
of his time there every week, working 
harder, probably, than he ever has in 
personal solicitation; convinced that the 
“service concept” pays in the long run 
and truly a believer in the law of aver- 
ages. He should most assuredly build 
his personal clientele with greater po- 
tentialities at the same time which such 
an assignment should materially assist 
him in doing. 

Because an agency assumes a real re- 
sponsibility in installing such a Bureau, 
because the type of agent and his con- 
tinued correct attitude is so important, 
we feel that such plans should be agency 
managed. The employer can then have 
confidence in a continuity of service and 
a responsible organization with which 
he is doing business. 


It is our feeling that this one answer 
to solving the average agent’s problem, 
When properly managed it should give 
new agents a small but consistent in- 
come upon which to get established. [t 
should serve as a means for agencies 
dealing only in Ordinary insurance to 
continue to reach the mass market un- 
der favorable circumstances. Although 
it will in no way reduce that portion of 
the average employe’s income which js 
“mortgaged,” it should make it possible, 
through better education and sound un- 
derwriting, to persuade employes of the 
importance of putting a larger share of 
their income into tailor-made financial 
security programs. 


“Texas Emma” of Galveston 


Known throughout the Aetna Life or- 
ranization as “Texas Emma,” Miss 
Emma Beal of Galveston has been sell- 
ing life insurance for that company since 
1921. Her general agent is Joseph S. 
Smith of Houston. Before entering life 
insurance she had been carrying on an 
accident and health business which she 
took up following the death of her 
brother-in-law, E. W. Goff, who had 
been with 

Miss 
High 


Aetna Casualty & Surety. 
3eal is a graduate of Galveston 
School and of 


Normal 


Texas 





EMMA BEAL 
School and also attended the state uni- 
versity. 

Her policies are mostly Endowments 
to which she finds people turning be- 
cause other investments are less secure 
and don’t provide as much income as 
they once did. She writes mostly men, 
hr lately has found a number of Gal- 
veston debutantes insurance-minded and 
willing to buy policies. She is civic- 
minded, ready to help undertakings of 
that nature, and is known to most people 
in the city. Her hobbies are swimming 
and bridge. 
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HERE ARE TWO SYMBOLS = one old and the other new. 


The familiar one has been associated, for more than twenty five years, with a 
pioneer agency plan based on full-time representation by carefully selected, well 
trained men... The new emblem will become more and more familiar through 
its use by companies adhering to the Agency Practices Code sponsored by the 
Life Agency Officers Association and the National Association of Life Under- 


writers. . . Both symbols stand for high standards of life insurance service. 


Published by the Phoenix Mutual Life 


Insurance Company of Hartford, Connecticut 
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HAVE THE LAW 
ON YOUR SIDE 


Lawrence 


By Edna G. Duschnes 


E. Simon Agency, Massachusetts Mutual, New York City 
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In looking back over my records for was made when one of my clients be- his personal estate, thus creating an \ 
more than seventeen years in the life came a judge of the New York Supreme estate for his wife equal to his own. He pe 
feesion. 1 am very proud ‘Ut Before ascending the bench he wished to accomplish certain things for an 
“| - yr *SS1C « - . . e . 
ASEANCS PFOle n, ‘ q had been a great center of interest for his children and above all to have suf- im 
of the fact that one of the largest and me Asa result we eventually had many ficient liquid funds on hand for taxes. ast 
most important groups of my policy- mutual clients. When his practice was Since his attorney was drawing up new eal 
holders consists of New York and_ taken over by an associate, it became wills for him and his wife, it became my oe 
. ; necessary for me to see his successor. task to coordinate their personal and 
Brooklyn attorneys. : ; : : ‘ . | me isis 7 
: ' lained This second attorney has become not life insurance estates. The result was E 
Many underwriters have complainec only one of my best clients, but has $165,000 of insurance written on this aes ‘ - Chidnog Ode 
that lawyers are difficult to work with, often called me in consultation when man’s life and that of his wife for estate EDNA G. DUSCHNES oes 
especially when called in consultation insurance matters were involved. Several tax purposes. on “ail: Cs ts wel eas H 
s » e : : = ¢ Vy J’ a : aSkK e to un- 
over a mutual client’s insurance. If an years ago one of his clients, here from : : ae ping 
Ay ascucregere ame a the Pacific Coast. had an intricate insur- Doing Personal Services scramble a business insurance problem. 1r2 
agent is tactfu 1is should nev ap- ’ : ‘ ‘ ae : 
— - : My ; ' ance problem. I was sent for and these Shortly after the completion of this \ close corporation had purchased in- wes 
pen, Personally, I have always found are some of the facts I discovered. He case, I was again sent for by this at- surance on the lives of three stock. 
attorneys most gracious and helpful. had divested himself of about half of torney. He was evidently pleased with holders. The corporation had decided ae 
Se mrestntion @ shee to & ereanert ter that this insurance was no longer needed ane 
se yr ¢ la 3 . . ail 
n prese gay | & prosy for the purpose for which it had been MI 
business insurance, or discussing stock bought originally, and they were con- ng 
purchase agreements, the wisest and at Fl IRNISI TING j ADDI IONAL sidering surrendering same. After con- S 
the same time the most disarming state- egos with the legal department of the oy 
+. life insurance company conce . su 
ment an agent can make is, “I always € insurance company concerned, I se Mel 
a = CAPITAL THROUGH INSURANCE Site tetoroner tape fore sape | 
prefer that my plan be approved by your ration and the individual stockholders \ 








Paying for more than $7,000,000 of in- 


believes in making the greatest possible 


Emanuel A, Hyman, Mutual Life, Bal- 


high regard with which good life insur- 


to execute. Each stockholder paid the 
amount of his current cash value to the 
corporation and the life insurance com- 





surance in seventeen years, for an an-  timore, who qualified for this year’s pany then reissued the policies on per- 

nual average of well over $400,000, Edna Million Dollar Round Table, gave up a sonal forms. stan 

a Bead geosniges © lamer steady income in the mercantile business é agp ; seme he oe in ys 

setts Mutual’s leading women producers in 1932 in order to go into life insur- ce Gea & one t ter bee ny 

She sells almost entirely to men and ance. He had been impressed by the terest of my clients. ft 
Te 


use of centers of influence, reporting 
back to them the results of their leads. 
She now finds that the sons of her 
earliest clients are among her best pros- 


ance agents were held and by the fact 
of a continuous and satisfactory income 


if successful. He had faith in himself 


It is strange but true, that many 
lawyers are so busy taking care of their 
client’s affairs that they have little time 
for their own. I have in mind one at- 
torney who owned $100,000 of insurance 








pects. : ; as well as in insurance payable in cash to his mother, aged 69, F 
ave of ey keeps ge ge er This faith was justified because in his with no contingent beneficiaries named; M 
of her business through the audit, and first two and a half years he paid for =) nage tg Bd pet be g 
devotes a good deal of time to service $754,000. In July, 1934, he joined the ter to rnc ay Moe ~ sie 2 eh ha 
to clients and to preparing audit presen- Mutual Life and qualified as president al eal tg lec a : pea “¥ : n 
sation. of that company’s 1938-9 National Field corte pot . a : Rye ym ant .~ bh 
Although some of her numerous clients Club, vice-president of the South At- his ie Pa Pr this hind ene “I 
are seventeen years older than when [antic division of the 1934-5 club and he large dividends to the cette carl es Me ect 
they took out their policies, Mrs. ranked third in paid production for the pete ea eomidence teem thee cit 
Duschnes has had only seven death Company in 1939. Sewers tn turn alive conbdcece er 
claims with Massachusetts Mutual in Mr. Hyman has two daughters, one of agent who earns it—not cally conbiuaia 1 
all her life insurance career. whom is in her last year at Goucher ins Laeiiiiee : : 7 ; 
College, and he has a son at Franklin yaity. 








attorney and accountant.” The pros- 


who is taking a business 
idea of fol- 


and Marshall, 
administration course with 








Some Forceful Phrases 





pect’s confidence in the agent is en- lowing oe on his father’s insur- EMANUEL A. HYMAN The Reading, Pa., agency of the New eRgs 
hanced and the agent gains added ance work, ; as enleheas % — York Life offers for consideration to Win 
prestige. An Interesting Case pe Per Ho Se are a oe to its producers these forceful phrases: “ 8 

P ; ; a ‘ ay en eee Pe “Buying life insurance does not a lor 
Know the Law; Avoid Interpreting It Asked by The Gold Book to tell about’ mium. They had in the past used the to vour g Senet: problems, Mr. Pros- I re 


feature of this 
agent and lawyer 


The most 
cooperation 


important 
between 


one of his recent interesting cases he 
said 


“When first approached by me, A and 


cash values of their premiums to pur- 
chase a building much needed in their 


It helps solve them.” 
* * * 


pect. 








is the fact, especially in the sale of business. They realized that these cash “Ts c M ieee a Life 
business insurance. that the client’s in- 3, partners, were experiencing a period values had been accumulated during “he there any reason, } r. I — have 
terests are safeguarded. While it is of adverse business conditions. Be- good and bad times. They had faith in Delieve oe pm = vagal .” isit 
true that every intelligent underwriter cause they were confident that they were life insurance as a special reserve for acne Pn oy gn A ess you ayit 
should keep fully informed as to the unable to buy more insurance, and be- emergencies. something about it today! one 
latest interpretation of the law, and cause their affairs were in the hands ‘They welcomed the plan, suggested in ee es " fe 
should know the current tax rulings as Of a competent attorney, they felt that our analysis, to create the necessary “The big problem, Mr. Prospect, 1s nth 
they affect life insurance, at the same they would be imposing upon me by additional capital without expending a "0t so much making money first, but retir 
time he should not take it upon him- permitting me to devote any time to an large sum at one time, our plan having making it last. Our plan will guarante¢ = 
self to practice law or even to attempt analysis of their estates, which would suggested that the policies be divided 2" income to last as long as you last. 


would not care 
insurance, and 
same courtesy to 


to interpret the law. We 
to have lawyers sell life 
we should extend the 


naturally include an analysis of their life 
insurance. 
“T assured them 


that they would be 


into a series of different maturity dates. 
Since the general improvement in busi- 
ness conditions, they have been able to 


* * @ 
road to anything. 
all things in suc- 


There 1s no royal 
One thing at a time, 
That which grows fast withers 





them, particularly since, usually, we are under no obligation to m«¢ They and maintain all of these policies in full cession. e 
not qualified members of the bar. their attorney finally consented to our force. as rapidly; that which grows slowly en- cure 
The establishment of a happy rela- making the analysis. “Our suggestions included a plan which dures.—J. G. Holland. rus] 
tionship between the attorney and the “This analysis, which was directed has enabled them to save substantial * * * Min: 
underwriter in nearly every situation is fundamentally to their estate problems taxes. In order to put it into effect, six To meet the great tasks that ar be- Paul 
ip to the latter. The agent must tact- and which only incidentally stressed the hundred and forty signatures were re- fore us, we require all our intelligence, com 
fully transmit the idea from the out- need of additional insurance, showed that quired; all incidental forms had been and we must be sound and wholesome ‘er 
set that he is there to suggest and co an additional $200,000 of insurance was’ prepared by us. The job that initially of mind. We must proceed in order. edy, 
operate, not to dominate. required for business protection. looked all but impossible, was per- The price of anger is failure. Elwood been 

One of my most pleasing contacts “The partners felt that their income formed, our “suggestions being accepted.” Hendrick. = 
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Some of E. C. Henkel’s Approaches 


In Writing Rural Business 


Someone once said, “To understand a 


man you must first learn to speak his 
language.” 

When the man happens to be a farmer 
and you, aS an agent, are trying to help 
im provide for his future through life 
nsurance, this saying applies with par- 
ticular force—and few life agents have 
used it to better advantage than has 
E. C. Henkel, associated with White & 
Odell, Minnesota State North- 
western National Life. 

He has been diagnosing and filling in- 


agency, 


surance needs as an agent of North- 
vestern National for fifteen years. Prior 
that he was in banking in small North 


1 South Dakota and Minnesota towns. 
\nd for years he has made poultry rais- 
¢ an ardent avocation. All of which 
1s grounded him pretty well in rural 
ysychology so necessary for successful 
nsurance selling in Carver, Sibley, and 
McLeod counties, Minnesota. 

Well-kept barns and modern equip- 
ment testify to the fact that farming 
sno shoestring proposition in Mr. Hen 
e's territory. The thrifty German 
Lutheran inhabitants are people of sub- 
stantial means. They're clannish. More- 
er, they tend to regard with suspicion 
yes, some even consider a sacrilege— 
y attempt to alter “the normal course 
f things” with an instrument such as 
ife insurance. But once you've proved 
ure trying to help them, you're as 
velcome as one of the family. His pro- 
luction is between $200,000 and $300,000 





Raises Prize R. I. Red Chickens 


Mr. Henkel has a hobby. It is rais- 
Rhode Island red chickens. 
obby, as well as his love of all 

i proven invalu- 


al 
ngs agricultural, has 

le in selling. 
“T recall a Winter visit to one pros- 
who, when he discovered my mis- 
n, swore that he’d have nothing what 
ever to do with life insurance,” he said 
The Gold Book. “Noticing a large 
new chicken coop on the farm, I tact- 
iully swung the conversation over to 
1 s and discovered that his 400 
producing only two dozen 
eggs daily. ‘Can’t expect ‘em to lay in 
Winter, said the farmer, but he agreed 


prize 
I 


, to look over a little folder I handed 

explaining Northwestern National 
ife’s Pension Bond contract. I didn't 
ave to talk life insurance on my next 
isit to that farmer. His 400 hens were 
aying 120 eggs per day and still im- 
proving. It was he who began talking 
fe insurance now, and with sufficient 
enthusiasm to purchase a $50 monthly 
retirement income. 
“The story repeats itself in an in- 
nce concerning turkey raising, a big 
istry in my territory. Disease struck 
ese highly vulnerable birds on one 
ospect’s farm. They were dying by 
e dozen and he was pondering quack 
cures’ at fancy prices when I offered to 
rus| a sick bird to the University of 
Minnesota Experimental Station in ont. 
Paul for diagnosis. Cholera and other 
complications was the verdict; prompt 
‘segregation of all ailing birds the rem- 





nr 


dy. When the mortality had finally 
been halted and the rest of the flock 
a well as that farmer’s purse were 


saved, I couldn’t have had a more ardent 
preacher of the gospel of life insurance. 
That man, in addition to purchasing 
substantial protection for himself and 
his family, sent me or took me to 
$56,000 of new business in a single year.” 


How Interviews Start 


Mr. Henkel relies on his banker 
friends for many of his good leads. At 
the start he avoids mentioning life in- 
surance, but leads up to it. Dis- 
cussing some of his approaches he said: 

“If the banker accompanies me on the 
first interview my conversation with the 
prospect may run somewhat as follows: 


soon 





Alvin Schuft, Brownton, Minn., farmer, 


and family, all insured by E. C. Henkel 


If Mr. Jones (the banker) had said to 
you, ‘Pack your things. We're going on 
a trip to see the world, with all expenses 
paid,’ you’d want to know for how long. 
And when you learned you might never 
return, you would immediately object 


that you can’t go, that you have a busi- 





ness, a farm, a family to care for. Well, 
many men have taken such a ‘trip’ on 
less notice than that, with many of 
their plans short of completion. Neither 
they nor you can insure your life, but 
we have a method whereby you can in- 
sure your plans. I then focus attention 
m the prospect’s plans, avoiding any 
undue emphasis on the term ‘life insur- 
ance.’ 

“Another simple approach I _ have 
found effective runs somewhat like this: 
‘Mr. Brown (or Ed—I usually try to 
call the prospect by his first name if 
that seems practicable), I want to tell 
you about a package we can deliver. It 
contains the realization of your fond- 
est dreams, plans, and ambitions—plus a 
chunk of life income thrown in for good 
measure. I then launch into a_por- 
trayal of that man’s needs via the chart 
plan, and nine times out of ten it clicks. 

“Still another approach is this: I say 
to the farmer, ‘You have a Government 
loan on which you are paying interest. 
If for one-half of 1% additional interest 
you were guaranteed that, if anything 
should happen to you, your family would 
receive your farm debt-free, would you 
pay it?’ ‘Sure. But the Government 
doesn’t do that,’ he replies. ‘No, but our 
company does,’ is my answer, and im- 
mediately I’m speaking to an_inter- 
ested, receptive prospect. 

“Frequently I use my company’s di- 
rect mail service, offering a pencil, a 
notebook, or some other useful item,, to 
break the ice in a particular locality.” 


His Come-back on “High Pressure” 


If a prospect feels that Mr. Henkel 
is too persistent in trying to drive home 
arguments for insurance and_ says: 
“Don’t try to high pressure me into 
buying insurance,” the agent is apt to 
say: “I’m not going to high pressure 
you. On the contrary, I want to help 
remove some of the pressure now on 
you—help to straighten out your eco- 
nomic problems, and to reach your ob- 
jectives.” 


Not all of Mr. Henkel’s work is con- 


PTE LAE LED EOL RLEDELIS ATELIER ETE ARE 


EASTERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


LOUIS LIPSKY, 
Presiden? 


JACOB ISH-KISHOR, 
Secretary 


Progressive - Sound - Friendly 


386 Fourth Avenue 


New York City 


LExington 2-5950 


MAXIMUM FIRST YEAR COMMISSIONS 
GUARANTEED RENEWAL COMMISSIONS 
SUB-STANDARD POLICIES 
PREFERRED RISK AND FAMILY INCOME POLICIES 





Our General Agents will be pleased to inform you of our 
contracts, and are equipped to give you special service 


| 





E. C. Henkel with Cockerel 


fined to farms, although he admits bein; 
partial to this form of selling. Popula- 
tions of towns in the area he serves in 
most cases do not reach four figures, 
yet he misses no bets in them, either 
Not only merchants, business, and pr 
fessional men, but their fami 
are among his clients. In a single bank 


Mt 
Hes also 


building in a town of 200 he has mor 
than $95,000 of insurance in force \ 
doctor in one town owns $45,000. Sey 
eral others have purchased from $30,00( 
to $40,000 from Mr. Henkel 
In many quarters life agents | 

askance at rural business as being tov 
unstable, too difficult to keep on the 


books, yet Mr. Henkel has consistently 
ranked among the leaders in co 
tion in his company. Not that his 
ness stays in force automatically. Or 
the contrary, few fieldmen car 

working harder than he did to keep his 
clients’ much-needed protection in force 
throughout the dark days of droug 
and depressed prices which harassed 
farmers in his as well as in other terri- 
tories. To take care of clients in 1934 
he drove over 





35,000 miles at no smal 
sacrifice of personal 
business he could have 


income from new 
been writing. 


The Bridge Builder 





The late Tyler Bennett, who sold life 
insurance for forty years and was a 
unusually successful salesmar jur 
most of that period, said tl he f 





no greater motivz 

buy life insurance 

through the following poen 
An old man going along a highway 
Came at evening cold and gray 

» a chasm, vast and deep and 

ie old man crossed in the 

dim; 

The swollen stream 
him. 

But he turned when safe 
other side 





T, 
TI 


had 








And built a brid to span t t 
“Old man,” said a fair pilg 
“You are wast \ 
building here. 
You never again will pass this wa 
Your journey will end wit! 1 
Sss¢ | 4 
s hr g at ¢ n 
fte S gray 
ed at la 
it se fe S 
vay 
This chasm has been as noug 
me, 
To that fair-hai1 itl 
pitfall be 
He too, must ss \ ght 
din 
Good riend I ; 
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The Mutual Life [nsurance 
Company of New Yorks building 


its Advertising and Field Service plans to aid 
representatives in better prospect selection, 
better methods of self-introduction, better 
time conservation and increased effectiveness 


at the interview. 


Here ts an advertisement 


designed to introduce Mutual Lite Field 
Forces to parents of children whose future 
education they wish to protect through life 
insurance. 


“S) 
FIRST POLICY ISSUED ' =) FEBRUARY 1, 1843 
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Looking Forward to Education 


America leads the world in its pledge to put ever-expand- 
ing opportunities for learning in the way of youth. 

High schools, prep schools, trade schools, normal schools, 
engineering schools, schools of agriculture and colleges, all 
open their doors to parents whose hearts are set upon 
giving their children the best of training for careers in the 
professions, the arts and crafts, in finance, in trade, in 
science, in domestic life. 


Why not guarantee the education you so earnestly hope 
to give your son or your daughter? Begin now to make 
sure the program you have in mind for someone dear to 
you will go through in full measure as you want it to do. 

Take advantage early of the helpful counsel offered by 
the agency representatives of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. 

Begin a lasting friendship with the one who will call on 
you! Learn how to safeguard your child’s future through 
the strength, security and service of /ife insurance. 


“THe Parents WHo Wantep To MAKE Sure” is The Mutual Life’s 16 page booklet with a valuable message 
for you. A Mutual Life representative has your copy or it can be obtained by writing to the address below. 


She Mutual Life 


Inourance Companyof New York 


34Nasoa Street, New York 


FIRST POLICY ISSUED 











An Advertisement by Vhe Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
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LAPSED But Not “FRUSTRATED” 


In a study of lapsed policies made by Securities & Exchange Commission and presented before 


TNEC at Washington during its insurance inquiry lapsed policies were treated as lost and the 


policyholder called “frustrated.” 


cases from the files of insurance companies. 


How untrue this is can be seen from the following actual 


Insurance companies and their agents spend 


much money, time, and effort in tracing policyholders and beneficiaries of lapsed policies as 


these instances will show. They do not wait for the beneficiaries to come and claim the bene- 


fits. 


Penn Mutual Life 
Twice Fulfilled Functions 


In 1918 we issued a 20 Year Endowment 
policy for $1,000 on the life of a young 
hardware traveling salesman 18 years old. 
He paid premiums regularly until 1930 
when loss of earning power forced him to 
make a policy loan. Soon after that he 
lapsed the policy and it was placed under 
the extended insurance option until 1938, 
at which time a pure endowment of $148.00 
was payable. 

In 1938 we had some trouble finding him 
but traced him from Spokane to Los An- 
geles and from there to Salt Lake City, 
to Denver, and then to Butte, Montana. 
When we did find him, he told us that he 
had forgotten all about the policy and did 
not know that anything was due him. We 
also learned that in July of 1937 he had 
lost an arm in an accident. Now that he 
has received the $148.00 endowment he 
tells us that he is going to use the money 
to buy an artificial arm which he feels 
will undoubtedly enable him to increase 
his income to its former level. 

This illustrates a case in which one pol- 
icy twice fulfilled its functions. The sav- 
ings fund acted as a depression backlog 
and later at maturity, in spite of lapse, the 
proceeds of the policy enabled the insured 
to rescue himself economically. 


Lapsed but Family Gets $1,720 


We issued two policies in 1912 through 
our Atlanta agency. One lapsed in 1921 
and was given extended insurance until 
October 1939. One lapsed in 1922 and was 
given extended insurance to March 1943. 

In March of 1939, in clearing our files, 
we learned that our policyholder had died 
a few months before. His family did not 
know of the existence of our policies and 
it was not until our soliciting agent called 
upon them in March that they had any 
idea that the insured carried insurance. 
A total of $1,720 was paid to the family 
under the two old $1,000 policies, 


Thought Policy Had “Blown Up” 


An insured who was slowly dying of 
cancer met the underwriter on the street 
and angrily complained, “I have been pay- 
ing premiums for fourteen years and now 
my policy has blown up.” The underwriter 
promised to drop in in the next day or so. 

When he called, the insured brought out 
the policy, together with an unopened let- 
ter from the general agency, postmarked 
several months before. Asked why he had 
not read it, he answered, “What’s the use? 
It’s only another notice for more money.” 
The underwriter opened it and read to him: 

“Owing to the fact that your premium 
due in January was not paid and the grace 
period has expired, the policy will continue 
as extended insurance, kept automatically 
in force for the full amount until 1962, 
without further premium payments.” 

This, of course, is a case in which the 
insurance has not at the moment fulfilled 


They spend years seeking them out. 


its function, but it will undoubtedly do so 
very soon, 
Health Barred Reinstatement 

On September 10, 1925, our Philadelphia 
agency received an application from a shoe 
salesman in Philadelphia. A $1,000 Or- 
dinary Life policy was issued. Dividends 
were to be left with the company at in- 
terest. 

Eleven years later the insured lapsed his 
policy and was thereafter unable to secure 
reinstatement because of his health. The 
company applied the value in the policy to 
cancel indebtedness and purchased extended 
insurance of $922 to December, 1947. 
Within a year of the lapse the insured 
died of a heart attack and the company 
has paid the $922 as the insured directed. 

“I Can’t Believe It” 

Considerably over fifty years ago we 
issued a policy in Connecticut. The policy 
subsequently lapsed and as was our prac- 
tice in those. days we used the value avail- 
able to buy what is called a “death or 80” 
credit. In other words, we purchase a 
paid-up endowment at age 80 providing 
that if the insured dies before reaching 
age 80 the money shall be payable as a 
death claim. 

This insured lived until the policy ma- 
tured as an endowment and some little time 
ago our local agency delivered to him the 
check. The following is the letter which 
the agency wrote to us: 

“T delivered to Mr. Blank vesterday the 
company’s check for $922. The poor old 
fellow had tears in his eyes when he saw 
the amount of the check. He didn’t say a 
word for about five minutes, and then only 
a simple remark, ‘I can’t believe it!’ After 
talking with him for a few minutes, I 
asked him what he was going to do with 
the money, and at first he didn’t quite 
know. Finally I suggested that he might 
like to put it in the savings bank, where he 
would have the assurance that it would be 
well taken care of. and he thought that 
would be a good idea. The upshot of it 
was that I took him to the Society of 
Savings on Pratt Street, introduced him to 
the cashier, whom I have known for a 
long while, and with his assistance the old 
gentleman now has a bank book repre- 
senting the amount of his check. He plans 
to use about $10 a week, and to continue 
living at about the same scale as he has in 
the past, but with this difference,—he will 
be living on his own money now, and not 
on the State Old Age Assistance of $6 
weekly. ‘He put all but $25 into the ac- 
count, the $25 he is using to buy a suit of 
clothes. He was certainly a happier man 
when I left him yesterday than when I 
first contacted him.” 


Northwestern Mutual 
Policies Lapsed but Were Worth $17,248 
to Insured 
Policies on the life of F. C. H. Insur- 
ance totalled $25,400. At the time of Mr. 


H’s retirement, he allowed the policies to 


change through the lapse route to paid up 
insurance totalling $17,248. 


Berkshire Life 


Lapsed But Company Paid $25,000 

Policy No. 189644, Endowment 20, 
$25,000, age 38, premium $1,265.75 annu- 
ally: Policy issued May 28, 1931, defaulted 
in premium payment due May 28, 1933, and 
po.icy continued as extended insurance for 
a term of 7 years and 75 days, expiring 
August 11, 1940. 

The insured disappeared August 14, 1931, 
from a steamship at a point somewhere 
off the coast of North America, while said 
ship was on the high seas, en route to the 
port of New York. Cause of death un- 
known. 

Death claim was paid for more than 
$25,000, face of policy and accumulations, 
on November 14, 1938, shortly after a 
presumption of death had arisen by the 
expiration of seven years from date of 
disappearance. 


Jefferson Standard Life 


Burned Policy as Valueless 

We had a case several months ago where 
the insured died some time last year. The 
policy was written many years ago, but 
for several years before the death of the 
insured no premiums had been paid. The 
policy, however, remained in force. The 
agent who originally solicited the insur- 
ance was no longer in the insurance busi- 
ness, but continued to live in the same 
town with the insured and remained a 
friend of the family. 

This year a letter was sent to the in- 
sured from the company about his insur- 
ance. The former agent then wrote us 
the insured had died more than a year 
ago; that he had gone over all of the 
insurance papers with the wife of the in- 
sured, and when he was told no premiums 
had been paid and saw there was an in- 
debtedness against the contract, he then 
advised the wife there was no value in the 
contract. He stated he then personally 
saw the wife burn the policy in the stove. 
He wrote us that finding the policy in 
force was a godsend to the wife, as she 
had been left practically destitute. Due 
proof of the death of the insured was fur- 
nished the company, and several affidavits 
were furnished to show that the policy had 
actually been burned by the wife after the 
death of the insured when she thought it 
had no value and the contract was paid 
by this company. 


Aetna Life 
Paid After Years of Lapse 


This beneficiary’s letter tells its 
story: 

“For several months I have been want- 
ing to write to some one in the Aetna 
Life to thank them for their clever work 
in tracing up the policy of my father. 
Not knowing who in the company had most 
to do with it, I am writing to you. 

“My father took out this policy before 


own 


I was born, in fact way back in the 60's, 
He must have let it lapse when he came 
to California in 1874. 

“He died in 1922 and I collected a small 
amount from a policy he had kept up, the 
larger part of it having been taken out to 
put into their home. 

“But I never knew about this policy he 
had in the Aetna Life Insurance Company. 
And yet, after all these years, they have 
hunted me up and paid me his policy; the 
person who delivered it to me here, and I, 
both felt that it was like a fairy tale in 
real life. 

“So I wish to thank your company and 
your faithful workers who have demon- 
strated so effectually what an honest, de- 
pendable company it is.” 


Midland Mutual Life 


Extended Insurance Saved Policy 

In January, 1925, the company issued a 
$2,000 Whole Life policy on the life of a 
Cincinnati contractor and builder. — Pre- 
miums were paid for seven years until 
January 30, 1932. The value of the policy 
at the time of lapse was used to provide 
extended term insurance of $2,022 to 
March 10, 1940. 

The insured died December 23, 1939, 
nearly eight years after his policy had 
lapsed. However, upon receiving proof of 
death the company immediately paid $2,022 
Had the insured lived three months longer 
his policy would have been valueless. 


Ohio State Life 
Policy Thought Lapsed Aids Destitute 
Mother 

A policy, believed by the beneficiary to 
be without value, was worth $985 to an 
aged and sick mother in Newcomerstown, 
Ohio. 

The policy, a $1,000 Optional Coupon, 
was issued June 8, 1928. to W. M. C., age 
19, who named his mother as_ beneficiary. 
It was placed in extended insurance on 
April 8, 1932, for failure to pay premiums, 
to run to August 8, 1936. Nothing more 
was heard of the insured. 

In 1936, the company’s annual financial 
statement was mailed, as usual, to all pol- 
icyholders, including policyholders in Ex- 
tended Insurance. Some time later, the en- 
velope addressed to the insured was re- 
turned marked “Deceased.” The Life 
Claims Department immediately requested 
an inspection and found that the insured 
had died August 27, 1935—more than 4 
year before. In the meantime, the extend- 
ed insurance period expired and the policy 
was marked “Lapsed.” 

Proof of death blanks were forwarded to 
general agent who had them completed th 
day received and learned that the insured’s 
mother, a widow, was an invalid and had 
found it necessary to apply for the Ohio 
Old Age Pension. A few days later the 
general agent had the pleasure of deliver- 
ing the company’s check for $985 to this 

(Continued on Page 87) 
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SURRENDERED But Sti 


A policy recorded as “surrendered” may have served all the purposes for which it was taken 


out, 


THE EASTERN 


UNDERWRITER — 


It does not mean that the policyholder was 
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WORKING 


“frustrated” and no longer could maintain it. 


The records of home offices show many policies are surrendered so as to take advantage of some 


optional settlement under which its function may continue for years. Nothing is farther from 


the truth than to lump lapses and surrenders under a general classification like “frustrated” as 


the following instances of actual cases of surrendered policies from company files, which have 


been furnished The Gold Book, will show. 


Northwestern Mutual 
Surrendered but Still Carries On 
Policy No. 542,882, issued March 10, 

1903, age 47, for $5,000. Insured was a 

physician and his wife was designated as 

original beneficiary. The wife died in 

1934 whereupon the insured designated 

his three children or their surviving chil- 

dren as beneficiaries. In April, 1939, at 
the age of 83, the insured surrendered 
the policy and ‘applied the net cash value, 

$1,058.11, under Option A. 

The above apparently is a case of 
where the insured carried the insurance 
for the protection of his wife during her 
lifetime, then upon her death, designated 
the children as beneficiaries, and when 
reaching an age too old to follow his 
practice as a physician, surrendered the 
policy. 

Benefits Caught Up With World Roamer 
Policy No. 325,776, issued June 8, 1895, 


age 25, for $1,000 on the Twenty Pay- 
ment Life plan. Seneficiary, insured’s 
estate. Assigned by insured under date 


of February 3, 1900, to three brothers 


and a sister. Insured enlisted in Boer 
War and thereafter became a_ world 
roamer. His brothers and sister lost 


track of him, reported his disappearance 
to the company in 1913 and 1937 filed 
clam for payment of face amount of 
policy. An inspection company employed 
by this company, however, located in- 
sured at Cody, Wyoming. Thereupon a 
firm of attorneys at Cody, on behalf of 
the insured, entered into correspondence 
with us in an effort to have the policy 
surrendered and its cash value paid to 
the insured. It was felt that the as- 
signees had an interest which required 
consideration. Two of the assignees were 
dead and releases had to be secured 
from their heirs, whose addresses were 
unknown. After a year’s time, releases 
were secured from the surviving brother 
and sister of the insured and from the 
heirs of the deceased brothers. There- 
upon a surrender was taken from the 
insured and the cash value, $709.51, to- 
gether with unsettled dividends, $150.13, 
a total of $859.64, paid to his order. 

At the time of payment of the surren- 
der proceeds, the insured was 70 years 
ot age and destitute. The case may not 
be one in point because some of the pre- 
miums were paid by the brothers of the 
insured. However, the circumstances are 
of human interest. 

He Understood His Insurance 

_ Policies Nos. 1505 555 and 1505 556, 
issued May 9, 1921, at age 44 for $5,000 
each. Insured was an executive of a 
syrup company and retired in 1938. In 
July, 1939, at age 62, insured surrendered 
the policies and applied total cash value, 
$5,903.46, under Option C 10 

Another case where the policies were 
made payable to the wife as beneficiary 


and a no time assigned to the company 
for policy loans. 


Clearly a case of where 


the insured understood the purpose of 
insurance protection and upon retire- 
ment, utilized the cash values for his 
own. benefit. 
What Retired Engineer Did 

Policies Nos. 847 897, 847 898, and 851 
408 issued in 1910 at age 42 for a total of 
$7,500 insurance. Insured was a me- 
chanical engineer and on May 1, 1939, 
at age 71 retired from his position with 
Otis Elevator Company and settled the 
cash values of his policies, a total of 
$4,465.96, under Dual Income, Option E. 


Still Drawing Under Option 

Policies Nos. 1271 860 and 1434 987, 
issued in 1918 and 1920 at ages 54 and 
56 for $5,000 insurance each. In 1939 at 
the age of 75, insured retired and settled 
the total net surrender proceeds, $5,428.- 
22, under Dual Income, Option E. 

He Knew Policy Benefits 

Policy No. 1081 878, issued February 
16, 1915, at age 38 for $5,000. Wife 
beneficiary and daughters contingent 
beneficiaries. No loans at any time 
made on security of the policy. Insured 
employed as post office inspector, was 
pensioned in 1938 and in February, 1939, 
surrendered his policy for its cash value, 
$3,448.17, and applied such cash value 
under Option C 10. Here is a case where 
insured apparently fully appreciated his 
policy and its benefits. 

Helped Daughter Through College 

Policies Nos. 1640 071 and 1640 072, 
lawyer. Policies issued March 6, 1923, 
at age 51, policy No. 1640 071 for $6,000 
for benefit of wife and policy No. 1640 


072 for $4,000 for benefit of daughter. 
Latter policy surrendered for its cash 
value in August, 1938, and the surrender 
proceeds, $2,705.28, used by insured to 
help send his daughter, the beneficiary, 
through Northwestern University. In- 
sured’s letters show kindly feeling 
towards company. 

What Former General Agent Did 

Policies on the life of former general 
agent. The $5,000 policy was split up 
into two policies of $1,500 and $3,500 
respectively and the $3,500 was surren- 
dered and settled under Option C. The 
$1,500 policy is still being continued in 
force. A year subsequent to this sur- 
render, insured surrendered policy No. 
169 572 settlement in a lump sum. This 
cash value presumably was used to pay 
living expenses. 

Protection Had Served Its Purpose 

Policy No. 665 757, issued June 22, 
1906, age 33, for $2,000. Insured a minis- 
ter. First wife died some years after 
policy issued. There were two children 
who in 1939 were able to take care of 
themselves. In June, 1939, at age 56, 
insured surrendered the policy and ap- 
plied the surrender proceeds, $1,468.56, 
under Option C 10. 

In his correspondence to us leading up 
to the surrender and settlement under 
Option C 10, the insured made this in- 
teresting statement: “As both children 
are now well educated and able to care 
for themselves, and as I am a retired 
minister on a very small income, we 
three think I ought to have the benefit 


Lapsed But Not “Frustrated” 


(Continued from Page 86) 


widow and mother who believed the policy 
to have lapsed. 

Her gratitude is expressed in this letter 

“T want to take this occasion to thank 
you for your settlement of the death claim 
of my son. I had no knowledge of this 
policy having been in force through Ex- 
tended Insurance as no premiums had been 
paid since December 8, 1931. Your check 
was delivered to me on September 31, 1936, 
and, being a widow in very poor health, 
I want to say that this was very much ap- 
preciated. My family and I thoroughly 
appreciate what the Ohio State Life has 
done for us and will be very glad to rec- 
ommend your company to our friends for 
your promptness of settlement.” 


Believed Valueless but $2,000 Paid 


A Dayton, Ohio, policyholder died in 
September, 1935, and his parents, thinking 
the policy had lapsed, did not report his 
death, yet the company discovered it. lo- 
cated the parents and paid them $2,000. 


A $2,000 Participating 25 Year Endow- 


ment policy was issued March 19, 1928, 
to 11 year old son of the district manager 
of a gasoline corporation. It went into 
Extended Insurance September 19, 1931, 
due to non-payment of premiums. 

The company’s financial statement ad- 
dressed to him in February, 1938, was 
returned marked “Deceased.” A_ tele- 
phone call was immediately made to gen- 
eral agent at Dayton asking him to check 
the information. He found that the policy- 
holder had died September 12, 1935, from 
pneumonia with a streptococcic infection 
while a student at the University of Day- 
ton. 

Claim forms were mailed that day to 
general agent, and the company’s check 
for $2,000 was sent the same day the com- 
pleted proofs were received. 

This company searches out and pays 
beneficiaries in many such instances where 
it was thought the policy had lapsed. Ina 
number of cases, the beneficiaries had not 
known that the policies were in existence. 


(Continued on Page 97) 


of this policy during my life. The chil- 
dren rather that I do this than not to 
do it.” 


Ends Up as Income for Himself 


Policy No. 1358 279, issued September 
22, 1919, at age 54 for $3,000 on Twenty 
Payment Life plan. Insured was single 
and designated his estate as beneficiary. 
A year after issue, he designated his 
nephew as beneficiary and thirteen years 
thereafter, designated his three sisters 
as beneficiaries. In March, 1939, at the 
age of 74 years, the insured surrendered 
the policy and settled the net surrender 
proceeds, $1,999.69, under Option D in 
monthly installments of $40 each. 


Connecticut General 
Twice He Turned to Life Insurance 


Extract from a November, 1929, credit 
report on Dr. H——, applicant for in- 


surance: 
Age 57. Estimated net worth $35,000. 
Annual earned income about $12,000. 


Local dean of the medical profession— 
one of the best practicing physicians in 


town. Stock market had just crashed. 
The emergency turned Dr. H——, with 
thousands of others, to life insurance 


to rebuild vanisked material assets for 
protection of wife and children. 

Letter from Connecticut General branch 
office eleven years later: 





“Dr. A cannot afford to keep up 
the $300 annual premium on his con- 
tract. He has asked that the cash value 


be paid to him as a monthly life income, 
ten years certain. He is arranging all 
his insurance in this manner.” 

No sudden emergency exists now but 
a situation that naturally develops with 
passage of time for those whose earnings 
depend on personal services. Relinquish- 
ing professional duties, too arduous at 
age 68, Dr. H—— has again turned to 
life insurance. In the rural community 
to which he has moved, the values of 
surrendered policies support him and his 
wife in independence in their retirement 
years. 


“Surrendered for Cash Value” 


Surrenders are commonly associated in 
people’s minds with failure. Often, how- 
ever, they do not indicate failure but 
simply an adjustment in program to meet 
a change in a life situation. 

The above noted record was entered 
on three policies shortly after the death 
of the policyowner’s wife. The policy- 
owner, who has no other dependents, 
arranged to reduce his insurance to an 
amount deemed adequate for last ex- 


penses. 

Through the cash value of the three 
surrendered policies, applied under a 
Connecticut General settlement option, 


he has purchased for himself an income 
of $60 a month, payable for as long as 
he lives. 
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EXPERIENCE OF NATIONAL LIFE 
OF VT. WITH FHA LO 


By Elbert S. Brigham 
President, National Life of Vt. 


The National Life Insurance Co. be- 
came an approved mortgagee 
Federal Housing Administration on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1935, or approximately eight 
months after the passage of the Na- 
tional Housing Act. The National Life 
had during its existence invested a con- 
siderable portion of its funds in real 
estate mortgages. On January 1, 1935, 
25% of its admitted assets were in real 
estate mortgage loans. We had_had 
our experience with real estate fore- 
closures during the depression and were 
not inclined to adopt a liberal policy 
as to percentage of loan to appraised 
value with prospect of repeating that 
experience. 

Interest rates on high grade bonds had 
sunk to levels which, at the time, seemed 
abnormally low. Our cash balances were 
increasing. We were confronted witl 
the problem of investing several millions 
of dollars of policyholders’ money at 
rates which would enable us to meet 
our contracts and continue policy divi- 
dends. That situation presented the ne- 
cessity. 


Made Careful Study of Act 


A careful study was made of the Na- 
tional Housing Act and of every pos- 
sible objection which was raised against 
it, including constitutionality and work- 
ability. 

Many good lawyers 
Act unconstitutional. A conference in 
Washington with the General Counsel 
of the Federal Housing Administration 
and with old friends on the Judiciary 
Committee of the House convinced me 
that it might be very difficult to bring 
action before the Supreme Court to se- 
cure a determination of the question 
and then the chances were that the Act 
would be upheld. 

From the outset I was impressed by 
the desire of the Administrator and his 
assistants to set up an efficient organi- 
zation to make the plan work, and their 
success in doing so. 

I need not tell you that the directors 
and officers of the National were not 
influenced in their judgment by sympathy 
with New Deal policies. On the other 
hand, if this new plan of the Govern- 
ment to encourage home ownership was 
a worthy one, we had no right to allow 
anything to stand in the way of taking 
advantage of a safe and profitable out- 
let for the funds for which we are act- 
ing as trustees. After all, there might 
be a field for safe housing loans to 
persons in the lower middle group earn- 
ing modest salaries, persons whose char- 
acter and assured income would make 
up for the small margin between loan 
and value of security. The insurance, 
always kept in the background as a 
last resort, would safeguard against loss. 


considered the 


First Loans In Missouri 


The original Housing Act provided 
that interest on the debentures should 
not commence until the foreclosure was 
completed and the property turned over 
to the Federal Housing Administration. 
Our first loans were made in Missouri, 
a low-cost, short-time foreclosure state. 
When the Act was amended to pro- 
vide computation of debenture interest 
from the date of commencing fore- 
closure, we enlarged the scope of our 
operations. 


Does Not Rely on Insurance 


At our directors’ meeting in July, 1935, 
the Federal Housing plan was explained 


of the 


in detail to our board of directors and 
authorization was asked to invest up 
to $20,000,000 in FHA insured loans. This 
was approved. 

The next step was to take on reliable 
correspondents to negotiate housing 
loans and to service them under a con- 
tract fair to both parties. 

The problem of securing correspond- 

















ELBERT S. BRIGHAM 


ents in addition to our regular ones was 
not diffcult, because at the outset we 
had little competition and because our 
allowance for servicing at all times has 
been liberal enough to permit the cor- 
respondent to make some profit in nego- 
tiating and servicing the loan. 

Our contract with correspondents, 
which was approved by the Federal 
Housing Administration, provided that 
the originating mortgagee would assume 
full responsibility for servicing loans we 
purchased and full responsibility for the 
holding and disbursement of monthly 
payments made by mortgagors for taxes 
and insurance, and would remit monthly 
payments of interest and principal to 
the National. 

From the outset we inaugurated a 
policy of very careful selection. We 
have never yielded to the pressure to 
buy blocks of FHA loans sight unseen 
and to rely upon the insurance entirely. 

We rely primarily both upon the 
property and the borrower for our se- 
curity. As the loan margin decreases, 
our requirements of the borrower in- 
crease. We expect him to have a good 
job, held long enough to give reason- 
able certainty of tenure, and to receive 
sufficient income to meet necessary ex- 
penses, including servicing of our loan. 
We expect an excellent rating as to 
moral character and reputation for meet- 
ing obligations. 


Large Amount of Refunding 


At the close of 1935 we had con- 
tracts with thirty-seven approved mort- 
gagees in nineteen states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and we were taking 
FHA loans through twelve of our regu- 
lar correspondents. We had accepted 
1,038 Title II loans involving a princi- 
pal sum of $4,866,625 at a net rate of 
414% or better. 

At the close of 1936 our FHA invest- 
ment had aggregated 2,768 loans total- 


ing $13,612,120 and we had had one fore- 
closure. 

By July 1937 our investment was ap- 
proaching the $20,000,000 authorized, and 
I recommended that we continue to in- 
vest in these loans even beyond that 
amount. This recommendation was ap- 
proved by the board of directors with 
a request that a full report be made 
at each meeting. 

We have gone on, until on May 27 
of this year we had made, since our 
beginning in 1935, investmenis in FHA 
insured loans totaling 6434 million dol- 
lars. 

Amortization payments make the in- 
sured loan an active account. Lower 
interest rates and consequent intense 
competition now cause a large amount 
of refunding. Repayments on our 1939 


FHA accuunt exceeded $3,000,000. The 
first loans have now been paid down 
over 20%. 


Our experience as of May 27, 1940, 
may be summarized as follows: 


FHA Loans as of May 27, 1940 








Section Number Balance 

No. 203 8896 $40,770,145.80 
No. 207 30 14,462,110.56 
No. 210 7 593,493.07 
Total 8933 -$55,825,749.03 


Foreclosures Completed May 27, 1940 
Foreclosures Completed (No.) 22 


a eee es $139,835.37 
ee ee eee 19,666.64 
Debentures Received ......... 114,350.00 
LL Se eee 134,016.64 


Foreclosures Completed but 
Debentures not received 
(No.) 5 


Investment 35,005.16 


Handling Delinquents 


When loans become delinquent, pres- 
sure is immediately brought to make 
collections. If the delinquency continues 
to 60 days, foreclosure proceedings are 
commenced. Dealing as we are with 
nearly 9,000 units, we must expect ill- 
ness, family troubles and financial re- 
verses will causes a certain percentage 
of late payments. Most of these are 
caught up during the 60-day period or, 
even if foreclosure is commenced, are 
placed in good standing. The surprising 
thing is that the casualties have been 
so few. 

If a property is acquired, we offer it 

for sale for three weeks at a price 
equal to our investment. If not sold by 
that time, we proceed with the steps 
necessary to convey it to the Federal 
Housing Administration, and take deben- 
tures. 
_I am aware that many bankers and 
life insurance investors in whose judg- 
ment I have great confidence have de- 
clined to invest in FHA mortgages. I 
confess this has troubled me not a little. 
Two years ago I said to a life insur- 
ance official, “FHA loans look to me to 
be such a good investment that I am 
scared that there may be some danger 
spot which I have not been able to dis- 
cover.” He replied, “I don’t think there 
is a thing except unreasoning prejudice.” 
I hope this is so. 

The investment situation, as time goes 
on, has become more and more acute, 
as you well know. By placing orders 
with twenty-five houses we may be able 
to buy $100,000 of a high-grade bond 
issue yielding 3 to 34%. We could have 


secured long-time government issues jy 
volume at a yield of 24%. 

If we buy FHA loans, we can secure 
a yield of nearly 4% and if the worst 
happens, we secure a 234% or 3% deben- 
ture which is an obligation of the Fed. 
eral Housing Administration and uncon. 
ditionally guaranteed by the United 
States Government. This, like every 
government obligation, is as good as the 
promise of our government. In one re- 
spect this FHA debenture is superior to 
other government obligations in its ac. 
ceptability in payment of FHA insur. 
ance premiums. If the bond market 
breaks we have a market for these 
debentures at par and accrued interest. 

We have had but one objection to our 
FHA investment and that from a large 
policyholder who based his objection, not 
on the ground of chance of loss to the 
company, but on the ground of our par- 
ticipation in an unsound social program 
In this country the majority of the peo- 
ple determine what our social programs 
shall be. 

The Federal Land Bank system was 
established in 1916. It has weathered all 
court decisions and, with the government 
assuming more and more responsibility, 
it now bids fair to do the largest share 
of the farm financing of the country. 

The Home Loan Bank was established 
in 1932 during the last year of the 
Hoover Administration. The Federal 
Housing Administration was the out- 
growth of a policy to do for home own- 
ers that which was already being done 
for farmers. What the outcome will be 
in cost to the government, what the 
result will be to investors in net yield, 
time alone will tell. However, as an aid 
to people of limited means in the pur- 
chase of homes on terms they can meet 
(given normal business conditions and 
employment), the Federal Housing pro- 
gram has been and bids fair to continue 
to be a great success. 


Good Will From a Small 
Policy 


Equitable Society offers this account 
of an extension to illustrate how a small 
policy can build up good will in a com- 
munity: 

“On October 31 last, the Society wrote 
the usual conservation letter to a farmer 
in South Dakota who had requested the 
cash surrender value of his $3,000 Con- 
vertible contract, which had a loan of 
about $600 against it. After receiving 
the letter explaining the Equitable ex- 
tension plan and the advantage of using 
dividends to pay premiums, he decided 
not to surrender the contract. 

“Around the first of the year, it s0 
happened that Guy Hansen of the Poole 
agency, Aberdeen, was glancing through 
a paper from that part of the state and 
noticed that a man by this same name 
had been buried the day before. He 
immediately called the undertaker to get 
particulars, and the next morning drove 
to the home of the insured’s family. 
Everywhere poverty and destitution were 
in evidence, and when he knocked on the 
door, he was refused admission until he 
told them he was a life insurance mat. 
Then he was graciously received by the 
widow, who was sick in bed with influ- 
enza, and four hungry little boys stand- 
ing at her bedside. The widow explained 
how hard it had been for her husban 
to keep up payments on the insurance 
but how fortunate it was for them that 
he had not surrendered it.” 
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Bankerslifemen welcome 


The Eastern Underwriter’s GOLD BOOK for sales ideas... 
our Sales Promotion BLUE BOOK ffor sales aids... 


Bankers Life salesmen everywhere will find many stimulating, thought- 
provoking sales ideas and suggestions in this issue of the Gold Book. 

All Bankers Life salesmen keep before them constantly our Sales Promotion 
Blue Book, which is a complete catalog of the many tested, effective sales aids 
available to them through the Home Office. The current issue, for example, con- 
tains more than 36 pages describing and explaining the use of Bankers Life Sales 
Promotion Letters, special mailings, advertising literature, souvenirs, Policy 
Wallets, Birthday Cards, Calendars, etc., etc. 


BANKERS Life COMPANY 


DES ~ MOINES 


Gerarp S. No.ieNn, President 
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INSURANCE MEN TELL OF BOOKS 
WHICH HAVE INFLUENCED THEM 


so many books 
They have 

their an- 
from home 
do have at 


Peopl are not reading 
as former generations did. 
not so much leisure time as 
cestors had. They are away 
more, and the hours they 
their disposal are so much absorbed by 
daily papers, ey a business publi- 
cations, listening to the radio, attending 
movies or social events that many have 
gotten out of the habit of reading books, 


with the exception of the six best sell- 
ers, the pages of which they feel they 
should go through for later conversa- 
tional purposes. 

There has been a time, however, in 
every man’s life when some book which 
he has read has had a direct influence 
on his career or method of living, think- 
ing and working. Most men remember 
the name of that book or those books. 
In the brownstone front era before the 
mauve decade it was difficult to find any 


American who had not read the rags-to- 
riches works of Horatio Alger. Stories 
of those heroes, poor but honest, who 
climbed to the top, fascinated the youth 
of America, and Alger’s publishers could 
not turn them out fast enough. Alger’s 

mue faded, but other biographies or 
autobiographies took their place with the 
result that most of present generation’s 
book reading continues to be largely 
that of lives of people. Business men 
who have time to read books find them 
their favorites, but in recent years works 
of salesmanship, psychology and philos- 
ophy have been advancing in favor 

The Gold Book asked a number of 
insurance men to teil its readers names 
of book or which have had some 
marked influence on their lives. In 
seeking this information it was stated 
that the Bible should be omitted as ob- 
viously being the most inspirational of 
all books 

There follows 
The Gold Book’s 


Influenced by Alexander Hamilton 


books 


summary of 
subject. 


herewith a 
survey on the 


Alfred L. Aiken, chairman of the New 
York Life, has been intensely interested 
in the writings of Alexander Hamilton 


and he is at the present time one of 
the principal collectors of Hamiltoniana 
in the United States. He first became 
attracted to the great early American 
financier of the Revolution, who became 
Secretary of the Treasury in George 
Washington’s Cabinet, through lectures 
he heard while a student at Yale and 
which were delivered by William Gra- 
ham Sumner, professor of political and 


social science at Yale and author of 
many books, two of which were “Alex- 
ander Hamilton” and “The Financier 
and Finances of the American Revolu- 


tion.” Mr. Aiken has read all the liter- 


ary work of Alexander Hamilton and 
especially his contributions in The Fed- 
eralist 

M. Albert Linton, president of the 


Provident Mutual Life, has found “Les 
Miserables,” by Victor Hugo, the most 
stimulating book he has ever read. This 


great human classic has been popular 
in all countries; is still in demand in 
libraries; has been put on the stage and 
in the movies. Mr. Linton said to The 
Gold Book: 

*The characters, the style of the nar- 
rative, and especially the descriptive sec- 
tions and details of the story itself made 


a great impression upon me.” 


Would Want Dictionary If Left on 
Desert Isle 


These comments were received from 


Leroy A. Lincoln, president of Metro- 
politan Life: 

“You ask ‘the name of the book other 
than the Bible which has most influenced 


me. I suppose I have read thousands 


of books and I am not conscious that 
any of them has influenced me in any 
way, for the better or the worse. 


“T can only answer your’ question by 
saying that, if I were to be left on the 


conventional ‘desert island’ with» only 
two books and one of them the Bible, 
I should like to have, for the other, 


standard Unabridged English Dic- 
tionary. The dictionary is the source 
of never-ending delight in the meaning 
of words, cross references, and particu- 
larly historical derivations. I am saying 
this in all seriousness and you can use 
it bd not as you like.” 

Guy W. Cox, president of John Han- 
cock, said that from thoughts that often 
arise in his mind he would hastily con- 
clude that the strongest intellectual ap- 
peal has been made to him by some of 
the poems of Lord Teamyeen: for exam- 
ple, “Ulysses,” and by Tuvenal’ s Satires, 
especially the third and tenth, which 
have been paraphrased by Samuel John- 
son in English under the titles, ‘ ‘London” 
and “The Vanity of Human Wishes.” 
He adds, however, that he by no means 
holds them to be the greatest poems 
ever written. 

The Lesson to Be Learned From 
“Mein Kampf” 


some 


Gerard S. Nollen, president of Bank- 
ers Life Co., gave this response to The 
Gold Book inquiry: 

“In my case, it is necessary to apply 
‘reverse English’ in answering your in- 
quiry about the book which has most 
influenced me. 

“The book is Hitler’s ‘Mein Kampf.’ 


The destructive power of his negative, 
self-centered philosophy burned into my 
soul the grave problems facing us today 
in all human society. We are shocked 
by the Hitler philosophy because of its 
extreme character, but men too often do 
not stop to realize that any actions based 
n motives which are purely selfish and 
harmful to human welfare are prompted 
by a personal philosophy akin to that of 
Hitler’s. 

“Mein Kampf’ brings out in bold re- 
lief the imperative need for building our 
modern society in harmony with the 
Golden Rule not merely for moral rea- 
sons, but because our modern, complex, 
interdependent society demands it. Un- 
less men learn that lesson and apply it 
in all their interrelationships, the world 
is in grave danger of drifting into chaos.” 

James’ Psychology 

Frank L. Jones, vice-president of Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, and for- 
mer commissioner of education in Indi- 


“It is not a simple matter to reduce 
inspiring books to a single one as being 
the most inspiring, particularly when so 
much of that inspiration came in youth 
and young manhood, when it counted in 
the make-up of one’s life. I think, how- 
ever, I may say that ‘James’ Psychology,’ 
which I read several times, was at least 
the most influential, and was fully as 
interesting and inspiring as any other 
book when such matters were of big 
importance and value.’ 

S. T. Whatley, vice-president, 
Life, said: 

“It isn’t difficult for me to tell you 
the class of books which have influenced 
me most, The biographies of famous 


Aetna 


men have always proved most stimulat- 
ing to me. You ask why this is true. 
It is because I have never failed to find 
that every great man has at some time in 
his career been confronted with greater 
obstacles and greater discouragements 
than have ever confronted me thus far 
in my lifetime. Therefore, when I feel 
myself getting discouraged, I invariably 
think of these really great men who have 
during their lifetime overcome far great- 
er obstacles than those which immedi- 
ately confront me. This has proven a 
stimulating thought and, I am sure, has 
proven helpful in helping me properly 
evaluate the seriousness of my own mo- 
mentary discouragements.” 


Lawrence FE. Simon, general agent, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, New York, 
said the three books the reading of 
which has had most influence on his 
career are “Ethics of Spinoza,” Tom 
Paine’s “Age of Reason” and “The 
Wealth of Nations,” by Adam Smith. 
Mr. Simon regards Spinoza as great- 
est philosopher since Plato. Reading 


stimulated independent think- 
“Wealth of Nations” taught 
truths. 


of Paine 
ine and 
political economy 
Lord Roberts’ “Forty-one Years 

in India” 


L. Seton Lindsay, vice-president, New 
York Life: 
“There have been a number of books 


which I remember with a great deal of 
respect and gratitude, I should say that 
lord Roberts’ book entitled ‘Forty-one 


Years in India, probably made as great 
2n impression as any that I read in my 
carly years. 


“As a youngster I was always greatly 
attracted by the army, possibly because 
I went to a military school and rose to 
be the Senior Cadet Officer. What im- 
pressed be about Lord Roberts’ book 
was the fact that success.,in military 
affairs was really due to much the same 
sort of thing as success in business— 
careful planning and organization. I 
was left with the impression that Lord 
Roberts’, and later Kitchener’s, success 
had been brought about largely because 
of the way they organized the service 
of supply, etc. It made me see that 
the successful handling of military af- 
fairs was largely dependent on business 


organization. A mistake in military 
strategy could occur and not be de- 
cisive, but an army without properly 
organized transport and commissariat 
was licked and there was not much 
that could be done about it at the last 
moment. 


“Another man whose writings had a 
great effect on me in a different way 
was Herbert Spencer, the English phil- 
osopher and economist. In one of his 
books he made an analogy of the body 
politic with the human body. In this 
analogy, as I recall it, government was 
likened to the human mind, and the 
great complex functioning of business 
and finance was likened to the solar 
plexus of the human body which, with- 
out direction from the mind, goes on 
functioning day in and day out auto- 
matically. The economic system func- 
tions automatically under the direction 
of business and financial leaders in the 
same way the physiological functions of 
the human body are under the direction 
of the solar plexus. The automatic func- 
tions of the human body can be upset 
by the mind through the wilful introduc- 
tion of harmful substances into the body, 
and so also can the automatic function- 


ing of our economic system be upset by 
the introduction by government of jjj- 
advised and harmful legislation into the 
body politic. 

“T found the writings of Herbert Spen- 
cer stimulating and interesting, They 
made a lasting impression upon me as did 
the famous work of Lord Roberts of 
Kandahar.” 

Lives of American Leaders 

Bradford H. Walker, president of the 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, is an 
omnivorous reader. He has taken deep 
interest in reading about the lives of 
successful men, including William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, Walter P. Chrysler, 
Charles M. Schwab and numerous others 
hecause he felt that from reading the 
story of their achievements one often 
“ains valuable ideas. Following the same 


thought he has read many books on 
salesmanship. : 

“A man once asked me about some 
books he saw in my library, and ex- 


pressed the opinion that he thought they 
would be very boring reading,” he said 
“My comment was that you might read 
half a dozen books that were interest- 
ing, but from which you gain no particu- 
lar ideas suitable for your own use, 
while the next book you read might 
sive you a line of thought that would 
nrove extremely valuable, which I have 
found to be certainly a fact.” 
Charles G. Taylor, Jr., second 
president, Metropolitan Life, said: 
siography has always interested me 
and if any reading I have done has in- 
fluenced my career it has been reading 
of biography. The one life which has 
most influenced my thinking is that of 
General Robert FE. Lee. I have read a 
number of biographies of him.” 
A Great French Writer 
Clifford L. McMillen, general agent, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, New York, 
said that many years ago he ran across 
a book written by a Frenchman, Jules 
Payot, entitled “Will Power and Work. 
It is a translation by Richard Duffy and 


vice- 


published by Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
New York. 

“That book came to me,” said Mr 
MeMillen, “when I was not, in my own 


opinion, measuring up to my possibilities 


in the business for two reasons: lack 
of will power to do the things that | 
knew had to be done, and a convivial 


disposition which made it easy to have 
too many partially wasted days through- 
out the year. 

“This book contains a paragraph or 
chapter entitled ‘The Incorruptible Ac- 
count.” The reading of that one para- 
graph did more for me than any single 
naragraph I have ever read. I _ have 
given away a great many copies of this 


book. At one time I used it for the 
basis of a series of agency meetings, 
presenting each member of my agency 


with a copy. The reaction was uniform- 
ly enthusiastic and all seemed to agree 
on its power to stimulate. 

“Dr. Payot has written two other 
books which have been translated: one 
called ‘The Education of the Will’ and 
the other ‘The Conquest of Happiness: 


I have read both of them, but do_ nol 
think that either compares with ‘Will 
Power and Work.’ ‘The Conquest 0! 


Happiness’ is an encouraging and splen- 
didly stimulating volume written in pop- 
ular style. It points out the nine condi- 
tions of happiness and clearly shows ws 
how we may make our lives happy. In 
this book Dr. Payot argues, as he does 
(Continued on Page 92) 
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PROSPECTING FOR GOLD 


HE man who goes out to get business—no 
matter what his occupation — is “Prospect- 


ing for Gold!” 


The Life Insurance Agent, in “Prospecting 
for Gold,” must be adequately equipped with 
proper implements, plus the knowledge of how 
best to use them. 


Berkshire Associates are equipped with the 
necessary “Knowledge” and “Tools” and are 
“hitting Gold-bearing rock” and “panning pay 
dirt” with the following policy contracts that 
meet “Present Needs.” 


BERKSHIRE PROYECTOR 
(Term to Age 65) 
BERKSHIRE GUARANTOR PLAN 


(Clean-up Fund—Readjustment Income—Retirement 


Fund, All in One) 


RERKSHIRE RETIREMENT INCOME 
CAt Age 55, 60 or 65) 


BERKSHIRE BENEFACTOR 
(Low cost-Step Rate) 
The Berkshire Associate, a ‘Conscientious 
Worker,” with “Home Office Helps” and a sal- 
able list of policies, is continually “‘striking 
Gold” and enjoying Increased Sales* and 
Income. * Sales 26% abead of 1939. 


Ah Any Berbshive Asweiae’ 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1851 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


FRED H. RHODES, PRESIDENT 

















(Continued from Page 90) 


in all his literature, most winningly on 
the duty of mankind to seek happiness 
and enjoy it. He is most convincing in 
his arraignment of the pessimism which 
many boast of as being the sounder 
belief. I have found in all of Dr. Pay- 
ot’s books inspiration, a spur to incen- 
tive and certain special instructions 
which have been helpful. 

“There is another book which I have 
found helpful to which I have devoted 
a few minutes each day over a long pe- 
riod of time. This book is somewhat 
religious in character but non-sectarian. 
The name of the book is ‘My Utmost 
for His Highest.’ It is also known as 
‘The Golden Book of Oswald Chambers.’ 
It contains inspirational reading for each 
day of the year based upon Scriptural 
text. These readings were selected from 
various sources, but chiefly from lec- 
tures given at the Bible Training Col- 
lege, Clapham, during the years 1911- 
1915, and also from talks given night 
by night in the Y.M.C.A. huts in Egypt. 
This book is now in its seventh edition 
in England. It is published by Dodd. 
Mead & Co.” 

“Grammar of Science” 

Percy H. Evans, vice-president and 
actuary, Northwestern Mutual Life, said 
that among the books which had made 
a considerable impression upon him were 
Dr. Karl Pearson’s “Grammar of Sci- 
ence,” and William James’ “Psychology.” 

John W. Yates, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Los Angeles, said that “Every Man A 
King” by Orison Sweet Marden had in- 
fluenced him greatly. “That book 
strengthened my conviction that life is 
largely thought-made and that through 
positive, creative and cheerful thinking, 
backed up by constant fearless action 
and faith, my dreams could come true 
provided I would call upon the divinity 
born within me. which is more than a 
match for all obstacles.” 


Finds Bobby Burns Meeting All 
Situations 

Clancy D. Connell, general agent, Prov- 
ident Mutual, New York, says that he has 
gotten more inspiration reading the poetry 
of Robert Burns than any other works of 
literature, “In that poetry can be found 
something to cover every situation in life.” 

Edgar T. Wells, general agent, National 
Life, of Vt., New York, has found re- 
peated stimulus in works of biography, 
especially such life stories as that of 
Jacob Riis, the famous New York Sun 
police reporter who came to this country 
as a Danish emigrant, became the closest 
friend of Theodore Roosevelt when the 
late President was a police commissioner, 
and was instrumental in starting move- 
ments which caused slums to be destroy- 
ed and parks substituted in their place. 

As to modern books, favorite of H. C. 
Lawrence, general agent, Lincoln National, 
Newark, is Wi!! Durant’s work on philoso- 
phy. As to the classics, he has received 
inspiration from Socrates. 

Harold L. Taylor, manager Mutual Life, 
New York, says that the life of Henry P. 
Davison (J. P. Morgan partner) still lin- 
gers in his memory as a stimulating force. 
“Henry P. Davison stuck to the funda- 
mentals which we are told insure success 
and proved once again that in actual prac- 
tice exercise of those fundamentals count 
heavily in advancement of careers,” he said. 

Victor Hugo’s Works 

Franklin Toops, manager Travelers, 55 
John Street, New York: 

“Many years ago I had a pretty firm 
conviction that I would enter the law as a 
profession. A close friend of my family 
in Ohio, president of our country town 
bank, told me that for the purpose of de- 
veloping logic in argument and vocabulary 
I should read Victor Hugo. I inveigled 
my mother into purchasing a set of the 
Val Jean edition of Victor ‘Hugo novels. 
I still have them and while I wandered 
into the insurance business instead of the 
law I think the old country banker’s advice 
was sound. 

“Among the Victor Hugo novels my 
favorite is ‘Les Miserables’ which I have 
read and re-read. From it I always get an 
uplifting inspiration from its fine character 
delineation. For sheer beauty of expres- 
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sion and thought I think nothing in the 
world’s literature compares with Hugo’s 
‘Toilers of the Sea.’ This I would put as 
a close second favorite to ‘Les Miserables.’ 
Sandburg’s Lincoln 

Harry T. Wright, president of National 
Assosiation of Life Underwriters, and an 
agent of Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
says that while many books have fur- 
nished him with much inspiration he feels 
that the one which stands out is “Believe 
in Yourself,” consisting of extracts of 
letters to agents which were written and 
sent to the field by the late Gage E. Tar- 
bell, at one time vice-president and pro- 
duction head of Equitable Society, and Wil- 
liam M. Houze, president Chicago Life 
Underwriters Association, and general 
agent John Hancock, has found himself 
engrossed when reading biography, espe- 
cially admiring the great, simple characters 
who became towering figures in the life 
of the nation. He believes that the 
Abraham Lincoln biography by Carl Sand- 
burg as fine a book as he ever read. An- 
other was the biography of Andrew Jack- 
son by Marquis. 

Stuart F. Smith, manager, Connecticut 
General Life, Philadelphia, gives “Auto- 
biography of Benjamin Franklin” as _ his 
first choice among books which have 
interested and inspired him. 

Clifford H. Orr, general agent, National 
Life, in Philadelphia, said that a book 
which originally was a great stimulus and 
which continues to be each time he reads 
it is “The Adventures of David Grayson.” 
He said: 

“It appeals to me because it seems to 
boil life down to its fundamentals and in- 
dicates the wells of living. It takes one 
below the glitter of modern life to the 
fundamentals of friendships, business ac- 
tivity, and personal enjoyments. 

“One chapter in the book called ‘The 
Axe Helve’ greatly impressed me with the 
great satisfaction which comes from plan- 
ning a job, seeing it through all the way, 
and doing it to the utmost of one’s ca- 
pacity.” 

An Ordway Tead Paragraph 

W. W. Klingman, Texas general man- 
ager, Equitable Society, Dallas, said that 
a book which has been outstanding in 
his mind is “Human Nature and Man- 
agement” by Ordway Tead. He quotes 
a paragraph out of the book which he 
says has meant much to him. The para- 
graph follows: 

“Every executive wants good morale 
in his organization. That is, he wants a 
positive zeal for action in behalf of a 
known and worthy purpose. Many man- 
agers have believed that they could im- 
prove morale by various separate devices 
such as annual picnics, athletic events, 
evening recreational provisions, prize 
contests for suggestions, Group insur- 
ance and endless other expedients, It 
is easy to recite a variety of methods 
which temporarily may benefit morale. 
3ut a permanent underlying enthusiasm 
which does not have to be constantly 
fed with new excitements and induce- 
ments is sought in vain in these direc- 
tions unless something basic is also done 
to be sure that the members of the 
organization (1) know what its purposes 
are: (2) find those purposes congenial 
to themselves; and, therefore, (3) find 
themselves willing and eager to espouse 
those purposes as their own and seek to 
realize them as a natural fulfillment of 
their own personal sense of self-realiza- 
tion and self-satisfaction.” 

Maurice H. Stearns, general agent, 
John Hancock, Providence, R. I., was 
one of the insurance men who said that 
the book which most interested him 
was the rate book. 


British Actuarial Textbooks 


William J. Graham, vice-president 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, said 
that the textbooks of the Institute of 
Actuaries of Great Britain stick to his 
memory and he thought they would al- 
ways do so as the most vital volumes of 
his life. Continuing he said: 

“Copies of these books came to me 
from the beloved old actuary of the 
Aetna, Howell W. St. John, with the 
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suggestion that I attempt to prepare 
myself for the actuarial examinations. 
Not having anyone to tell me how diffi- 
cult this would be, I succeeded in becom- 
ing the first associate of the Actuarial 
Society and shortly afterward the first 
Fellow of the Society by examination, in 
the territory south of the Mason and 
Dixon line. 

“My copies of the textbooks are chock 
full of annotations meant to protect me 
against fading recollection. Frankly, they 
have not so protected me as I have not 
had much resort to the textbooks in, lo, 
these many years, but they do, none the 
less, mark these books as my literary 
treasure trove.” 





Sales Procedure 


(Continued from Page 78) 


ers—if you are out of the picture—and 
an income for you when you are ready 
to retire, are about the most important 
reasons for your wanting to acquire 
property of any description. Isn’t that 
right ?” 

Prospect J.: “Yes, I expect that’s 
right. But I must think this over for 
a few days. You call me next week.” 

Agent A.: “Of course, I can call you 
next week—any day you say. (Appears 
to be getting ready to leave.) This 
thought occurs to me, Mr. Johnson— 
perhaps I have gone faster that I should 
have with you in discussing this plan. 
That’s my fault. I really had no right 
to go this far without the definite 
knowledge that the plan is available to 
you. And before we go any further I 
am going to have our doctor check you 
over and I'll know definitely whether I 
have the right to offer this plan to you 
or not. I have complete confidence 
that when you have thought this over 
after you know the plan is available, 
you will want to adopt it. It may be 
difficult for you to find the money to 
make the first deposit, but you have 
usually found money for things that 
were necessary and important in the 
past, haven’t you? I have a sort of 
hunch that you are going to find the 
money to do this, if you think it is the 
thing to do. But the first thing is for 
me to find out whether you can get it. 

“Now, would it be more convenient 
for you to see Doctor Parks here at 
your office, this afternoon, or at his 
office on Olive Street at 9 o’clock tomor- 
row morning? Maybe it would be better 
here because then you wouldn’t be held 
up in his reception room. What do you 
think ?” 

Prospect J.: “Here, at 5 this after- 
noon, would be all right. Will I be 
obligated to buy insurance if I am ex- 
amined ?” 

Agent A.: “Mr. Johnson, you won’t be 
obligated to buy any more life insurance 
than you decide you can buy. But I 


should tell you this about the obligation 
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you mentioned. You can put this plan 
in force now—or as soon as Doctor 
Parks has finished your examination by 
making your check to the Mutual Beneft 
Life Insurance Co. for $107.13—and then 
there is an obligation, but it is on the 
part of the company.” 

Prospect J.: “Oh, I couldn't spare 
such an amount now.” 

Agent A.: “Perhaps not—but you'll be 
interested to know that the Mutual Ben. 
efit has an arrangement that enables you 
to make your savings in smaller 
amounts. It might suit you better to 
make your check for $54.63, or would 
27.84 be convenient ?” 

Prospect J.: “I suppose I could spare 
$27.84 right now.” 

Agent A.: “Well, we'll handle it that 
way. I'll phone Dr. Parks after I’ve 
gotten some information from you. |} 
will save your time with the doctor. 
Have you done any flying recently? 
(complete part one). Now write your 
name as I’ve written it above. All right 
Mr. Johnson, if you'll make your check 
to the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Co. for $27.84, I'll give you this receipt. 
That covers your deposit for three 
months.” 

Agent A.: “Mr. Johnson, I think you've 
gotten as much real pleasure from doing 
this as any transaction you have com- 
pleted in some time. Am I correct?” 

Prospect J.: “Yes, it has given me a 
lot of satisfaction. I’ve been figuring 
for a long time on starting some kind 
of a Retirement Savings Plan, and it’s 
worth a lot to me to know that I’ve 
finally completed the job. What did you 
call it—a Success Plan? But under- 
stand this, Mr. Argus, I am—first, last 
and all the time—a buyer. Nobody ever 
sells me anything.” 


Scene V 


(After Agent A has delivered policy to 
Mr. Johnson, who is well pleased when he 
finds that his examination was O.K. and 
the contract is exactly as represented.) 

Agent A.: “From what you’ve said, I 
know that you like my work and that 
you've profited from it. I am glad you 
like it, and I am sure you know someone 
else who can also profit from the same 
kind of information. 

“Whom do you know who is making 
progress in his work, or seems to be in 
line for further advancement? Perhaps 
there are such men in your own organi- 
zation, in your neighborhood or club, 
or even among your competitors. Who 
comes to your mind first? (Note: Get 
the name before proceeding.) What is 
there about him that has impressed you? 

“Well, if he has impressed you in that 
way, he is certainly the type of man that 
I would like to know. I am going to 
stop in and see him sometime soon. It 
may be a little while before I will have 
an opportunity to do so, and I'll tell 
you what you can do. Just write his 
name at the top of my card and your 
name at the bottom, and that will help 
us get acquainted when I do call. Thank 
you.” 
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PLANNED ESTATES and PLANNED CAREERS 


Both Featured by Home Life of New York 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, Chairman of the Board 


__JAMESN4. FULTON, President 
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The Planned* Career 
of 


A HOME LIFE UNDERWRITER 


ny, 








How the Plan Works 








Producer 


Every resource and facility is concentrated 
on the objective of furnishing well-ordered 
guidance and direction to the new man. The 
result is but one sales plan with a highly per- 
fected technique and well-proven standards by 
which to measure progress and development. 
If his talents lie in the direction of agency 
management the reassuring thing is that Home 
Life’s methods offer him an opportunity to 
qualify for agency work. 


What They Say About It 























Supervisor 


Any qualified producer inclined along agency 
lines is given an opportunity to recruit and 
train men in the agency in which he is work- 
ing. His duties as supervisor are made easier 
by financial assistance if necessary. 





Field Assistant 


When business or family situations 
permit, the qualified producer is 
sometimes brought into the Home 
Office as Field Assistant for more 
intensive training along Planned 
Estate lines. He becomes familiar 
with definitely worked-out plans of 
recruiting and direction. 


“Home Life gives career underwriters 
abundant opportunity in the managerial 
phase. This opportunity for progress is 
rapid and substantial.” 


From a Field Assistant who began his 
career at 22. Now 28, he wants to be a 
General Agent, and is rapidly qualifying 
for that position. 




















“It is so easy to enjoy personal contacts 
with the officers of Home Life—and it 
offers an unequalled opportunity for 
any young man who wants to go into 
agency work.” 

From a_ successful General Agent who 


began his career in 1926 and now, at age 
35, heads a healthy, growing agency. 





























General Agent 


One of the difficulties in the life insurance 
business in the past has been the absence of a 
well worked-out plan to develop a man into a 
successful General Agent. In Home Life, a 
man qualifies under a definite plan and when 
ready to go into agency work it is practical 
and possible to establish arrangements which 
meet his situation and enable him to devote 
his time solely to agency building. 





Field Assistant 


Among Home Life’s most successful 
General Agents are men who directly 
benefited from Home Office training 
as Field Assistants. As fast as each 
man qualified for agency responsibil- 
ity his chance was given him to man- 
age an agency of his own. (Of 30 
ranking agencies for the year to date 
9 are headed by General Agents who 
were former Supervisors or Field 
Assistants. ) 


“The opportunity to train for manage- 
ment was the deciding factor in my 
selection of Home Life in which to begin 
my career.” 


So writes a successful General Agent who 
began his career at 36 and after three years 
of personal production and supervision be- 
gan his agency four years ago. 


























“Never shall we find ourselves with men 
of ability and ambition who are being 
denied the opportunity because there 
are no openings.” 


From “Home Life—Its Record and Its Plans” 

















*Planned Careers: Within the outline of a Planned Estate chart (the familiar 
presentation form of Planned Estates service, copyrighted by the company) Home 
Life is proud to show how it builds careers as it builds a company. A new man 
coming into the business has small chance of becoming a successful producer unless 
he works under the auspices of a going or growing agency. “Mushroom growth” is 
not the keystone to Home Life's expansion plans. To the contrary, the Company 





patiently supports a long-range plan of training and direction that has produced 
an agency force which represents life insurance on a high plane of professional con- 
duct. Planning thus becomes the essence of everything in Home Life’s operations 
and the importance of planning has been outlined in a booklet called, “Home Life— 
Its Record and Its Plans.” If you would like a copy, address your request to the 
Company at its Home Office, 256 Broadway, New York City. 





C. C. FULTON, Agency Vice-President 


W. P. WORTHINGTON, Superintendent of Agencies 
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DEATH of the INSURED and BENEFICIARY 
IN A COMMON DISASTER 


By Lelia E. Thompson 


Lawyer, Connecticut Mutual Life 


“Have you arranged your insurance to 
provide for the possibility that you and 
your wife may be killed in a common 
disaster?” is one of the questions com- 
monly put to the policyholder by the 
agent who wishes to do him a service 
or to get his interest in order to sell 
him another policy. A few years ago 
this question would have suggested to 
the policyholder such things as, the New 
England hurricane, airplane crashes in 
the Rocky Mountains, automobile acci- 
dents or the San Francisco fire. To 
the list of general calamities, by draw- 
ing on one’s imagination, there might 
now be added the possibility of ships 
being sunk at sea, air raids and bomb- 
ing, and other acts incident to war in- 
volving the wiping out of large numbers 
of civilians. 

The policyholder begins to feel that it 
is of great importance that the question 
presented by simultaneous death should 
be covered in the policy and the agent 
undertakes to obtain special endorse- 
ments from the various companies that 
have insured the policyholder. It is 


doubtful whether these precautions are 
really necessary and certainly the point 
is overemphasized. A_ better under- 


standing of what the law will do to 
assist in solving the problem and of what 
the effect of certain forms of beneficiary 
designation may be in the event of so- 
called “simultaneous death” might be 
helpful. The agent by propounding his 
question, makes a great deal of work 
for himself and for the home offices of 
the insurance companies, often to little 
purpose. 
Not Much Litigation 


In spite of the fact that calamities 
such as those which we have just men- 
tioned occupy considerable space in our 
newspapers, they have given rise to very 
little litigation to determine the proper 
payee of insurance policies, and present 
questions for solution to the home offices 
infrequently. In comparison with the 
questions involved in determining the 
company’s liability for accidental death 
benefits and the amount of litigation that 
has resulted from an inability to come 
to an understanding with the beneficiary 
in cases where a company’s liability is 
not clear, the problems presented by 
common disasters are almost neglible. 
Relatively speaking, there have been very 
few cases dealing with the subject in the 
American courts. 

One of the common mistakes made by 
laymen in considering the problem, is to 
assume that there are presumptions 
which will govern the situation if there 
is no means of determining, for example, 
whether the husband or the wife died 


first. In the absence of statutes covering 
the subject, there are no such presump- 
tions. Such statutes as we have in this 
country trace back through French and 
Spanish influence to the old Roman 
Law. They contain rather elaborate pro- 
visions establishing a presumption of 


survivorship on the part of the person 
who would under ordinary circumstances 
have the greater amount of endurance, 
considering age and sex. Such statutes 
exist in California, Louisiana, Maryland 
and Wyoming. Under any of those 
statutes, if the insured and his wife, the 
beneficiary, are both under 60 years of 


age and die under such circumstances 
that it is impossible to ascertain which 
actually died first, it would be presumed 
that the husband survived the wife. The 
effect as far as the interpretation of the 
beneficial clause in an insurance policy 
is concerned, would be exactly the same 
as though the wife had predeceased her 
husband by a matter of months or years. 


A Case Following Sinking of Titanic 
Since most of our states do not have 


LELIA E. 


THOMPSON 


such statutes, we must consider the at- 


titude of the courts in cases in which 
no facts can be ascertained as to the 
order in which the death of the insured 
and the beneficiary occurred. Following 
the sinking of the Titanic, the New 
York Court of Appeals gave a final de- 
cision in a case in which the policy was 
made payable to the beneficiary, if living, 
or not, to the insured’s estate. The rule 
laid down in that case is generally fol- 
lowed in other states. The rule is, that 
if the right of the beneficiary to re- 
cover the policy proceeds is dependent 
upon her surviving the insured, then it 
naturally follows that if no facts what- 
ever can be ascertained to show whether 
she or her husband, the insured, died 
first, her heirs or representatives will 
necessarily fail in their action, not be- 
cause there is any presumption that she 
predeceased her husband, but because 
they cannot meet the policy requirement 
of establishing that. she outlived him. 
Where Last to Die Cannot Be Proven 
Let us consider a case in which a policy 
is made payable to the insured’s wife, 
if she survive him, if not, to his sur- 
viving children, equally, otherwise to his 
estate. The insured and his wife have 
three children. The insured and his wife 
and one of his children start on an auto- 
mobile trip. The insured goes to sleep 
at the wheel and the car plunges over 
an embankment. There are no witnesses 
to the accident, but when the car is 
found, all three of the occupants are 
dead. It is clear that nothing could ever 
be shown as to which one died last. The 





rule of law which we have just described, 
results in an obligation upon the insur- 
ance company to pay the policy pro- 
ceeds to the two surviving contingent 
beneficiaries, namely, the two surviving 
children of the insured, who did not go 
on the trip. If the children had not 
been named as contingent beneficiaries 
but the policy had been made payable 
to the wife if she survive, if not, to the 
estate of the insured, under the same 
facts, the children would have inherited 
the policy proceeds through their fath- 
er’s estate but the proceeds would have 
passed into the estate and have become 
subject to the claims of creditors and 
expenses incident to probate. 

The case that may be more trouble- 
some than that which we have just been 
discussing, is the case in which there 
is some evidence to indicate that the 
beneficiary may have survived the in- 
sured, A dispute may arise as to whether 
such evidence is conclusive. Even in 
such a case as, that, however, if there 
are children, they will undoubtedly re- 
ceive the proceeds as heirs of either 
their father or their mother. In fact, if 
there are children, there is little motive 
for attempting to put a forced construc- 
tion on the facts. If there are no child- 
ren, the case may boil down to a dispute 
between the representatives of the in- 
sured’s family and the _ beneficiary’s 
family, and doubtless some sort of a 
compromise would be worked out. 


Where Beneficiary Does Not Survive 
Long Enough to Enjoy Policy Benefits 

A third situation, and one which is 
probably most commonly suggested by 
the agent to the policyholder as leading 
to unintended results, is that in which 
the beneficiary survives the insured by 
an appreciable length of time, but not 
long enough to enjoy the benefits of the 
policy proceeds. Any attempt to anticipate 
such a possibility except through a trust 
created under the insured’s will, or 
through a deferred settlement arrange- 
ment, is likely to prove futile. The unin- 
tended result is more likely to come about 
through natural causes, than through 
common disasters. The number of in- 
stances in which a widow dies soon after 
her husband from natural causes are 
not called to our attention through ex- 
cessive newspaper publicity. On _ the 
other hand, all of us have probably 
known many more of such cases in our 
own communities, than cases in which 
the husband and wife are actually killed 
in a common accident. Both contingen- 
cies are remote, and since the hour of 
a person’s death cannot be foretold, 
elaborate arrangements to cover either 
of them avail little. Nevertheless, some 
of these arrangements should perhaps 
be mentioned, 


Postponement of Payments for a 


Fixed Period 

One of them, commonly suggested, is 
a beneficiary clause in which payment 
of the policy proceeds is postponed for 
a fixed period of time following the 
insured’s death. For example, if the 
widow is living 30 days from the date of 
the insured’s death, she becomes entitled 
to receive the proceeds, otherwise they 
go to other persons. She may die on the 
36th day or the 60th day, which would 


defeat the insured’s intention entirely, 
or what is far more likely, she may be 
in good health at the time of the in- 
sured’s death and desperately in need 
of the cash from the insurance policies 
to meet funeral expenses and the other 
expenses which are almost inevitably in- 
curred at such times. Such a postpone- 
ment of payment is likely to work 4 
definite hardship upon her. A _ shorter 
waiting period would certainly be more 
desirable. Other clauses attempt to mak 
the right of the widow to receive the 
proceeds contingent upon her being alive 
on the date of payment. 

Again, it is not difficult to conceive 
of various trivial circumstances which 
might govern the date of payment and 
leave the widow’s rights subject to 
chance only. Here again is the possibility 
that having received the money, she may 
become ill and die shortly thereafter. 
Another device is to mention the pos- 
sibility of common disaster in the bene- 
ficiary clause, and to provide for pay- 
ment to other persons in the event that 
the beneficiary is not living at a fixed 
moment following such an event. As 
we have already pointed out, the pos- 
sibility that the beneficiary may not be 
living at the particular moment desig- 
nated in the policy, because of natural 
causes, is probably greater than_ the 
possibility that she will die with the 
insured in a common disaster. Unfor- 
tunately, we have no figures to vindicate 
any of the assumptions that we have 
presented on this point. Long contact 
with the settlement of policy claims, 
however, leads the writer to feel that 
they are well founded. 

Realistic Approach to Problem 

A more realistic approach to the prob- 
lem would be desirable, based on the 
frank admission that none of us Is @ 
prophet and it is impossible to antici- 
pate accurately when or in what manner 
death will come to anybody. Instead 
of encumbering the policy with elabor- 
ate endorsements which cover  inade- 
quately an extremely unlikely event, it 
would be better first to ascertain whether 
the insured has worked out a plan for 
a deferred settlement, if a has enough 
insurance to justify it. he does not 
have insurance enough ia ‘justify it, but 
if he names his children as contingent 
beneficiaries in his policy, his intentions 
will probably be worked out without 
any further provision. The children will 
either take as contingent beneficiaries 
under the policy or as heirs of the wile. 

A deferred settlement agreement which 
covers the wife and children successive) 
is in and of itself sufficient to take 
care of the contingency of simultaneous 
or almost simultaneous death of the 1 
sured and his wife. In such a case, 
the most that wor’? be at stake, would 
be first payment provided under the 
deferred settlement agreement. If the 
wife lived only a few days after the 
husband, it is apparent that any further 
payments under the agreement would 
go to the contingent beneficiaries. The 
only precaution that need be taken, 
to see that the provision in the agree 
ment for automatic termination will nol 
become operative if any of the benefi- 
ciaries named in the agreement survive 
the insured. 
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Two Questions 
Thoughtful Life Agents 
Are 
Asking Themselves: 















1. Will the 1940% per a 
opportunities for a successful 

mi Will my compensation accurately 
to my policyholders and my company 7 








HE decade of the 

1940’s will surely 
be a fateful one, im- 
posing new and heav- 
ier responsibilities on business management, new 
tests of ability to surmount adversity. 

Life insurance has weathered many depressions, 
wars, and epidemics. Always it has emerged safely; 
always it has grown stronger and better able to serve. 
The soundness of its fundamental principles, the 
skill and integrity of its management are, of course, 
primarily responsible. But of importance, too, is the 
fact that our business, like a true Democracy, enjoys 
free exchange of ideas and open discussion of its 
problems within the ranks of the many fine organi- 
zations which serve the industry, each concerned 
with its own particular phase of the business. Or- 
ganizations such as the National Association of Life 
Underwriters (which recently held its yearly conclave 
in Philadelphia) serve as great national forums in 





which new ideas are espoused and old ones subjected 
to the tests of continuous debate. And they afford a 
worthwhile check on progressive ideas introduced by 
company managements. 

Never has discussion in life insurance circles 
been franker and more realistic than it is today. 
Never have progressive ideas been more favorably 
received than by today’s leaders in field and home 
office. The questions posed above will be answered 
with a vigorous affirmative by all fieldmen who know 
the life insurance tradition of facing problems coura- 
geously, and solving them wisely. 

NWNL will do its part; it pledges steadfast ad- 
herence to its primary rule—‘‘no compromise with 
security, for policyholder or for agent’’ — and con- 
tinued emphasis on a compensation method that 
increases the agent’s rate of compensation as he im- 
proves the quality of the service he renders—a 
method that meets the agent’s pressing need and 
keeps pace with the buyer’s demands for more effi- 
cient life insurance service. 





0. J ARNOLD: PRESIDENT 
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NORTHWESTERN /Vadiorral LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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FIFTH AVENUE WALK 
LED TO $50,000 CASE 


Ry Rosalie Armistead Higgins 
Equitable Society, New York 


The Gold Book has asked me to de- 
scribe one of my interesting cases. It 
turned out to be for $50,000 and was 
the result of a cold canvass call. 


The insured is Mr. Brown, an execu- 
tive earning $15,000 a vear; married; 
three daughters. Onlv knowledge I ob- 
tained about him was from a nursemaid 


I saw taking the children for a walk in 
lower Fifth Avenue near their home 
Attracted by the beautiful little girls 


and their lovely manners I stopped for 
a chat during which I asked their names 


The nursemaid also told me that the 
father, Mr. Brown, was president of 
Blank Corporation. That looked like 


being handed a prospect’s name on a 


silver platter. 
The Interview 
Later I called, sent in a card, asked 
for a brief interview; was cordially 


received, but then was told: “I am very 
glad you called, but I will not buy 
any more life insurance because already 
| have a large amount.” 

I replied: “I didn’t expect you to buy 
any more,” which disarmed him and he 
replied: “Why didn’t you expect me to 
buy any more?” 

“Because I feel that a man in your 
important position would already own 
adequate protection. It is the insurance 
you already own that interests me, and 
may I ask if you are getting all that you 
are paying for?” 

In a challenging tone he fired back: 
“T don’t understand what you mean.” 
Thus, the door was thrown wide open 
for discussion. 

It developed that Mr. Brown had only 
$27,000 insurance on Ordinary life plan. 
It was payable in lump sum to his wife 


who 
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=— 
kept thinking of his three little girl 
Furthermore, it developed that al. 


though a successful man he knew little 
about his own life insurance; had on 
discussed advantages of the optional 
modes of settlement with any i 
who had previously written his Policies 
He had never thought of insuranee jp 
terms of income. He had not realized 
that the privilege of having his family 
paid income each month by a life insy;. 
ance company was one of the thins 
he was paying for and not getting, Tn 
addition to the $27,000 life insurance he 
was paying $400 a year for accident in- 
surance and $400 a year for Annual 
Premium Retirement Annuities, 

A lengthy conference ensued with M; 
Brown developing his own program for 
his family’s future. It was discovered 
that $50,000 of new life insurance to. 
gether with the $27,000 he already owned 
making a total of $77,000, would be nec. 
essary to give his wife and daughter 
sufficient income upon which they coy 
live comfortably and also to send ti. 
girls through college. The Refund Ap. 
nuity contracts were changed to Ordi- 
nary life policies, thus giving him the 
advantage of life insurance at an age 
several years younger than his present 
age. 

It was also pointed out to him that he 
was providing an adequate income for his 
retirement years through the purchase 
of the additional insurance. 


Father and Son Are 
Columbus Agents 


Thomas B. and John H. Winters, father 
and son, are two of the successful agents 
of the Mutual Life in Columbus, O. 

The family of Thomas B. moved to 
Washington, D. C., after his father’s death: 
attended public school through the fourth 
grade; worked at odd jobs until 14 years 
old. Then he joined relatives in Ironton, 
Ohio, and was later appointed one of the 
original four letter carriers, serving as 
such for twenty-nine years. 

In 1918 he was appointed an agent of 
the Mutual Life by George A. Patton, 
now vice-president of company, and then 
district manager of agencies at Ports- 
mouth, O. 
Columbus. 


Later, Mr. Winters moved to 
He qualified for the company’s 





Thomas B. and John H. Winters 


$125,000 Field Club in 1918-19-20 and 
thereafter for the $250,000 Club for ft 
teen consecutive years and in 1937-8. 

His son, John H., attended public schools 
in Ironton, O., and at Columbus. He was 
graduated from Ohio State University ™ 
1925. First employment was as salesmam 
for the Tachout Sash, Door & Glass 0 
After six years with that company he was 
appointed agent for the Mutual Life by 
Mr. Patton, who was then (in 1932) mai 
ager of the Columbus agency. He quali- 
field as an associate member of the com 
pany’s National Field Club in 1932-3 and 
as member for the past fours years. 
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(Continued from Page 87) 


Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 
Learned of Policies by Chance 

On April 30, 1916 we issued to one 
1H. C., who was engaged as a stock and 
insurance Salesman, a policy of $2,000. We 
also issued to him_ on May 17, 1916 a 
second policy of $5,000. y 
These policies were permitted to default 
for non-payment of premiums due March 
4) 1924 and May 17, 1923 respectively. 
By their terms insurance was extended for 
nine years and ten months from March 30, 
1924, and five years and three months from 
May 27, 1923 respectively. 
“Insured died December 28, 1928. 17 he 
widow, while visiting in Roanoke was in 
conversation with a physician who knew 
her husband who told her he had examined 
the husband for life insurance and he ad- 
vised her to call at the office of a local 
company which she did. There was an 
application which disclosed the man had at 
one time been insured with us. Corres- 
pondence followed and it gave us great 
pleasure to effect settlement. 

Long Search for Beneficiary 

Our policy was issued as a 42-Year En- 
dowment in the face amount of $2,500 on 
February 28, 1919. The policy lapsed for 


non-payment of the August 1922 semi- 
annual premium. Under its terms extended 
insurance became operative from August 


28, 1922 up to but not including February 
24, 1927. 

The insured had been a manager of a 
five and ten cent store. At the time the 
policy lapsed or shortly after, he removed 
from his place of residence and his where- 
abouts were unknown. Upon the expiry 
of the extended insurance we attempted 
to locate the insured in order to pay him a 
matter of $30.93 in dividends which were 
credited to the policy at the time of expiry. 

We wrote to the city clerks of several 
communities and eventually learned that 
the insured and beneficiary had resided in 
Virginia and it was rumored that the in- 
sured had deceased in another state. On 
securing a certified copy of the death cer- 
tificate, it established that the insured had 
died in an automobile accident on August 
27, 1926 and our informant referred us to 
the home town of the beneficiary. In due 
course we located the widow of the insured 
and on June 21, 1935, our general agent lo- 
cated nearest her place of residence, con- 
tacted her, informing her of her good for- 
tune. He wrote us as follows: 

“It was a most gratifying experience to 
have been able to contact this beneficiary 
as a messenger of unexpected good for- 
tune. The experience of announcing a 
claim settlement to a needy beneficiary 
who is totally unaware that she has any- 
thing coming of this nature, particular- 
ly after a lapse of nine years following 
her husband’s death, would be a wonder- 
ful experience for all of our men if they 
could have it, 

“The beneficiary has a daughter 12 years 
of age, and following her husband’s death 
moved back to her home town, learned the 
hairdressing and beauty parlor business, 
and has had a tough struggle in taking 
cate of herself and daughter over the past 
mine years, according to her statement. 
She has ambitions for her daughter’s edu- 
cation, and I have counseled her to leave 
as much of this principal as possible with 
the company, under an Option C form of 
settlement. She feels that a certain por- 
tion of the principal is essential to her cur- 
rent problems, and is going to give careful 
thought and consideration to this over the 
next few days.” 
flere was a case where, instead of a 
dividend payment of $30.00, we were en- 
abled to place in the beneficiary’s hands a 
check for $1,533.01 as well as a Certificate 
ot Indebtedness of $1,000, the income from 
which will enable the widow to keep up the 
education of a minor child. 


Insurance Man’s Own 


Experience 
Gordon V. Kuehner, superintendent of 
agencies, the Travelers, had a_ personal 





experience which fits in with the theme of 
this article. 

For many years prior to his mother’s 
death she was almost wholly dependent 
upon him. In addition to her current sup- 
port Mr. Kuehner set aside a modest 
amount of his own life insurance for her 
protection. The plan never suited him be- 
cause it prevented him from programming 





Historically it is one of the first virtues. 
heroes had many faults but all of them were brave men. 


Courage is contagious. Everyone of us who is brave in his own sphere com- 





his own insurance properly for his own 
immediate family. One day it dawned 
upon him that reversionary annuity would 
solve his problem. Because of the great 
disparity in ages he was able to secure 
a good amount of protection for his mother 
for a very nominal premium. This ac- 
complished two things: it enabled him to 
concentrate all of the benefits of his life 


| COURAGE 


The most fundamental of all virtues is courage. 


There have been found some tribes and races who do not know so much as 
the name of some of our other virtues, but there has never been discovered a 
tribe of men who do not respect courage. It is the universal virtue. 


municates bravery to others. 





sometimes worse. 


The beginning of any worth while reformation for the rejuvenation of man 


We may rest assured that we are doing this hard world some good if we 
stand squarely on our feet and face manfully whatever events may come. 


In the same way, giving way to fear by any one of us does much to deplete 
the stock of the life force of the world. We should face boldly, not only what 
evil powers may do to us but the consequences of our own actions, which are 


is in the act of defiance. 


It is when a man realizes that there is something in him that is not subject to 
the whim of others, or events in the universe, but can stand out against them 
that he has begun this proper redemption. This comes when he can say and 
believe: "I am the master of my fate, | am the captain of my soul." 


Courage is evident in a life insurance agent when he can say and believe: 
"| believe in the institution of life insurance, | believe in myself, | believe in 
my company, | believe in my clients, | shall go forth daily to help those with 
financial needs, | can and must be of service before my clients will buy.” 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
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David and Samson and other Bible 


MUTUAL LIFE 


COLUMBUS, 


insurance on his immediate family, and it 
relieved his mind of the worry concern- 
ing his mother in event he should prede- 
cease her. 

She died a few years ago, and, of course, 
the reversionary annuity contract went out 
of existence, having served a real purpose 
while it was in force although its benefits 
"zver came into being. 
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A Traveling Salesman Who Became 
a Nationwide Premium Leader 


In the opinion of Jerome Apple of 
saltimore, Travelers leader in premiums 
last year and in 1938, and president of 
a veneral agency of the company there 
hich starting from = scratch in 1924 
has placed $50,000,000 on the books of 
the company, there would be much less 
economic misery in the country if busi 
ness men would realize that it is one 
thing to build an estate and another to 
conserve it. 

“A man will devote all his working 
hours for years to gathering assets and 
after he gets them he imagines they will 
take care of themselves,” he said to 
The Gold Book. “Well, they won't. He 
will gather his partners around a table 
for a conference about how to get new 
clients, whether to add an addition to 
the factory, how economies can be ar- 
rived at, but he will situations 
where the entire structure may collapse, 
either from death of a partner or lack 
of income or capital when it may be 
needed in a crisis. He probably knows 
a dozen insurance men who can furnish 
the medium tor protecting his business 
or estate, but he does not instinctively 
think of calling up the insurance man 
to take part in one of those conferences, 
and if an insurance man comes into his 
office whom he has never seen before his 
first reaction is not to listen to what 
the visitor has to say, although that 
visitor may be able to communicate an 
idea which will 
a later date. 

“An estate is a picture, or may be a 
gallery of pictures. A man must not 
view his estate as a sightseer does a 
museum of art, passing from one paint- 
ing to another with barely a_ glance. 
(An estate, into the making of which has 
poured so much energy and sweat and 
thought, is a gallery which must be 
studied, each picture in it.” 


Started to Work When 14 


During all the years in which Mr. 
Apple has been writing business insur- 
ance he has seen many businesses fall 
because of lack of insurance protection 
and of carelessness with which owners 
of estates have shown regarding future 
income and its protection. Likewise, in 
the reverse, he has seen many estates 
and businesses saved through insurance 

“Terry” Apple has been in touch with 
business for a long time now because he 
began making his own living when he 
was 14 years old 

At that time he quit Baltimore City 
College (a high school) after one year’s 
attendance and went to work for Strouse 
& Brothers, a wholesale and manufac- 
turing clothing concern. In the ’80's it 
was the largest concern of the kind in 
the country. It had thirty-five traveling 
salesmen who covered the country from 
Coast to Coast. 

“Terry” Apple became a _ bookkeeper 
and then assistant credit manager. Job 
of credit manager was to know the finan- 
cial lowdown on thousands of merchants. 
It was not easy because the credit re- 
port, now so easily available through 
reporting houses and inspection sources, 
had not reached its present efficient 
stature. The traveling salesmen of the 
house turned in a lot of information 
which they had picked up from the trade 
in the towns they visited or from other 
drummers they met while exchanging 
night after dinner It was at 
that stage of his career that young Appl 
became as familiar with inventories and 
accounts payable as most young fellows 


neglect 


save the enterprise il 


note at 


are with the baseball score, It was to 
help him a lot in after life. 

Cuba Furnishes Him With An Idea 

When he had reached the age of 20 
Strouse & Brothers sent him on the 
road in New York State and Pennsyl- 
vania. The youngest of the drummers 
in the business he turned out to be a 
natural born salesman, mixer and sym- 
pathizer with the problems of the mer- 
chants. He’d sell his line of 
and later would visit the merchants at 
their homes, becoming friendly with all 
members of the family, 

Before long he thought up a clever idea 


goods 


TEROME APPLE 


which he felt would enable his firm to 
solve the seasonal problem which faced 
all wholesale clothiers and manufactur- 
ers. It was how to dispose in the Sum- 
mer of canceled orders which resulted 
in the firm having on hand a large stock 
of summer-weight clothing which it had 
thought it had sold, but where the sale 
did not stick because the buyers had 





to change their minds and renege on 
the order. 

It had been the custom for retail mer- 
chants to buy from wholesale houses 
these canceled orders at a price fai 
below the original and then offer the 
stock at real bargain rates. This prac- 
tice of price readjustment caused a heavy 
loss to the wholesalers with other accom- 
panying headaches. 

Apple’s idea was that the firm should 
send him to Cuba as he was convinced 
that he could sell the stock without sea- 
sonal considerations because the Cubans 
wear the same weight clothes all throush 
the vear. Before suggesting his plan he 
studied the situation carefully, found 
that many Cubans had been in the 
habit of going to Key West, Florida, for 
clothes—an overnight trip. He engaged 
a private tutor to teach him Spanish 
and he learned also what the customs 
tariff rates were, as well as other regula- 
tions regarding exporting. 


How He 


\t first sceptical, the concern gave its 
consent and Apple went over one July, 
taking with him a complete line of 
tropical merchandise. Visiting Havana 
and all other Cuban cities he proved a 
sensational success selling these gar- 
ments at the regular prices at which they 
were sold to the U. S. trade by the 
drummers on their trips. 

Drummers for clothing concerns in 
those days had a lot of time on their 
hands. Most of them were in the habit 
of going on the road for two trips a 
year, each trip lasting from five to eight 


Entered Insurance 


weeks. Their annual income for the 
year was based on what they did on 
those trips. What they did in the 


interim was their own concern. In the 


long intervals between road journeys 
most of them loafed. Some of the 
thirty-five drummers of Strouse & 


Brothers did not live in Baltimore; never 
there until a week before they 
started calling on the merchants. 

The long, idle periods did not appeal 
to Apple. He though there must be 
some other business opportunity which 
would interest him for what it was per 
se and at the same time was a year-long 
employment. That was his state of mind 


came 


How Long Will a Thousand Dollars Last? 


(Editor’s Note: 


This box appears in all Apple agency analyses.) 


The answer to this question may be relatively unimportant to you | 
just now when your income is continuous from month to month or year 


to vear. 


As regards life insurance, however, it is vitally important for 


you to know how many months it would provide the necessary income 


for your beneficiary. 
Increasing numbers of 


far-seeing men are refusing to force their 


wives and children to indulge in this not-too-fascinating game of guessing 


how many months the insurance left to them will last. 


These men want 


assurance not only as to the number of months those dependent upon them 
will receive an income; they also want to know the exact amount of 


such income. 


monthly income 


it may be for life. In either event 


This income may be for a stated number of months, or 


it is essential that the amount of 


these monthly payments and the duration of them be definite and guar- 


anteed. 


Whether its purpose is for family support or for the education 


of a son or daughter, the same principal obtains—a definite income for a 


definite period. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Life insurance today is properly sold on the basis of a definite | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


HOW LONG WILL YOUR $11,000 LAST? 


(Editor’s Note: The figure, $11,000, is adjustable. Amount used is always | 
the amount of the actual insurance the prospect owns for whom the analysis 
In other words, in the illustration $11,000 represents the amount of 


is made 


insurance which at the moment ts owned by the prospect.) 








when an insurance agent sold him q 
policy. He became interested in insyr. 
ance and decided to try it out between 
his road trips for the clothing concern 
He went into the office of the Baltimore 
general agent of the company in which 
he had bought the policy, and said hy 
wanted to sell insurance. 

This general agent was Joseph Bowes 
\fter talking with him fifteen minutes 
Bowes introduced him to a young woman 
in the office in this nonchalant manner: 

“Miss McLean, this is Mr. Apple, He 
wants to sell insurance. Please give him 
the necessary information,” and he left. 
She handed him a rate book and som 
applications ; explained briefly the mean- 
ing of cash values, paid up insurance 
an a few other items about the contract 
and the book, and he was on his way as 
an agent. That was in 1911. 

Seeing People At Their Homes 

lor the next two or three years Apple 
made 90% of his sales at night. This 
crew out of a call he made on a brother 
of a young man he knew. That inter- 
view was short. The greeting was this 
“Am sorry I can’t talk to you now about 
insurance as I am very busy, but some 
time when you are up to the house 
seeing my brother I'll talk to you on this 
subject.” Next evening found Apple ai 
the home of the two brothers and he 
made the sale of a $5,000 20-Payment 
Life. 

Quite an impression on the youthful 
agent was made by this incident. He 
didn’t know anybody in a position to buy 
a policy who wasn’t busy during th 
day and he also quickly comprehended 
that in the atmosphere of a home, sur- 
rounded by the family, insurance talk 
was a natural. Furthermore, he began 
to find that even when business men 
were not particularly busy at time he 
called at the office many were compli- 
mented by Apple’s opening statement 
which became a stereotype with him: 
“I know you are a busy man and havn't 
the time to go into this here, but some- 
time when I am passing by your house 
(‘ll drop in and see you.” 

Apple does not recommend this style 
of approach for the present day agent. 
“In those days,” he said, “people re- 
mained at home during the evening tor 
the most part, although occasionally a 
man would spend an evening at a club 
or a lodge, or a man and his wife would 
go to dinner at the home of friends. 
But there were no autos to whisk them 
long distances and there was little dining 
out in hotels or night restaurants. 

Becomes Travelers General Agent 

In 1914 Apple was made general agent 
of the Travelers. He started an agency 
from scratch. In 1924 he formed 4 
partnership with M. Nelson Bond, and 
the agency became Apple & Bond. In 
1933 Mr. Apple bought out Mr. Bond 
and in 1935 the business was incor 
porated as The Jerome Apple Co. Mr. 
Bond continued as an agent in life i- 
surance. Herbert Brown, who begat 
with the agency as an office boy when 
17, is now vice-president of The Jerome 
Apple Co., Harry Stadler, who had beet 
an agent for two years, is supervisor ol 
agents. Richard Nelson, who entered 
the agency after leaving high school, 
is manager of the business promotion 
department. Charles L. Perry, sixteen 
years with the Travelers, is cashier. 
~ In 1938 and 1939 the agency led the 
Travelers general agencies in new life 

(Continued on Page 110) 
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FREEDOM IS A GREAT THING 





JOHN A. STEVENSON 


“MMHERE are times when I wish all 

America could stand with me 
at a window in The Penn Mutual 
Building and look out across Inde- 
pendence Square. 


“It isn’t so much what you see as 
what you feel. Actually, from up here, 
Independence Hall looks almost like 
a toy building; and yet, somehow, you 
have a feeling that it towers high above 
everything else. 


“You look at that simple, Colonial 
doorway, and you think of the men 
who once walked through it to pledge 
their lives, their fortunes and their 
sacred honor. And for what? Not for 
conquest, not for gold, not for per- 
sonal safety. But for freedom! 


“Freedom — to live, to work, to 
worship. Freedom—to govern them- 
selves, to plan their own lives, to 
dream their own dreams, to gain their 
own goals. 


You think of those men, and of 
Americans now .. . and you think of 
what's happening elsewhere in these 
fateful days. It makes you both proud 
and humble — proud because you're 
an American, humble because of the 
gratitude you owe those who paid the 
hard price for our freedom. 


“Because my business is life insur- 
ance, I can’t look at Independence 
Hall very long before my imagination 
takes me to the far-flung corners of 
this continent, and I visualize the 


almost 500,000 persons who are 
achieving economic independence 


through life insurance with my 


Company. 


“Today 64,000,000 Americans par- 
ticipate in the financial democracy 
that is life insurance. It seems to me 
that these people, who build their 
own security through their own initi- 
ative and thrift, are enjoying the 
sweetest fruits of freedom.” 
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of the nation there are always a number of 


agents who pay for 100 cases a year or more. Many repeat year after year. 
There are, of course, some of them who write fairly large averaged sized 
policies, but most are men who know that to get a large volume of lives on 
the books it is necessary to see as many people as possible; that there are 
more prospects with small incomes than large ones; and that every policy 
placed on the books, even if only a $1,000 case, is an agent’s nest egg that 
leads to others as well as being material for building up to larger coverage. 
Examination of the record of every man writing these large number of cases 
discloses an agent who does not pay much attention to office hours. 

Leon Gilbert Simon, one of the country’s most successful writers of 
business insurance, said in a talk here that the big case gets a tremendous 
ballyhoo while there is a tendency to forget that for every one of them an 
agent writes there is a flock of small cases. The small ones do not attract 
attention, but they are the foundation of the business. 

The Gold Book presents several of the writers of large numbers of cases 
during 1939, and they tell something about their methods and prospects. 


Farmer’s Business His Farm 


By [ohn D. Kolp 


Zankers Life Co., Manson, Ia. 


My work is in rural territory where 
major occupation is agriculture and the 
business which serves the farmer and his 
needs. Largest town in my territory has 
a population of 3,500. Most of the towns 
average 1,000 population. I leave home 
at 8 o'clock in the morning; drive to a 
certain community in the territory and 
plan to work there all day, returning 
home about 6 o'clock or 7 o'clock, al- 
though sometimes it is later depending 
on circumstances. 

I plan to make eighty calls a week, 
which means an average of sixteen to 
twenty interviews a day, and should re 
sult in three or four sales during the weck 


John D. Kolp 


John D. Kolp of Manson, Ia., work 
ed for three years in a bank after 
rraduation from college. In the world 


war he was in the infantry, but did 
not get across seas. Following dis 
-harge from the service he was 
cashier of a bank for eleven years 
in Manson, He became an agent of 


the Bankers Life Co. in 1931. 

Mr. Kolp has four children, oldest 
a daughter who after graduating from | 
college became a teacher. One son is| 
a junior in college and another is a 
high school senior. He has a daughter 
in the sixth grade. He is a past com- 
mander American Legion; past mas 
ter, Masonic lodge, and is a captain 
in the United States Infantry Reserve 
He has qualified for the Bankers 
Life Premier Club for four of the 
last five years. 





Those calls are made on new people, fol 
low-ups, and include service calls on 
policyholders at which I obtain new leads 
If convenient, when in the neighborhood, 
I see leads, relatives, friends. Farmers 
are intensely interested in their homes, 
their families, their welfare. I find an 
intense family spirit existing, The busi- 
ness of the farmer is right at home so 
that every member of the family is in- 
terested in making the business a suc- 
cess. Likewise, they are interested in 
life insurance protection in most cases 
When not I do not argue with them, 


JOHN D 


KOLP 


but call on someone else who will be 
Insurance Symbol of Farm Ownership 

I'll cite a couple of my cases 

I had previously called on Prospect G, 
a successful farm operator, and had noted 
what a fine bunch of stock cattle on 
feed there was in the lot. They were 
young steers in fine condition. On my 
next trip he told me he was carrying all 
the insurance he wanted; so I suggested 
a policy for his only child, a boy of 17 
I handed him a sketch of an 80 acre 
farm, drawn on a blotter, divided twenty- 
eight acres, and 55 acres on the sketch 
I said: “How would you like to purchase 
eighty acres of land for your son at $90 
an acre, hand him a deed for it at Age 
65, all clear. The purchase price to you 
would be twenty-eight acres. If, unfor- 
tunately your son is taken away you will 
receive 55 acres all paid for, effective 
from date of the contract for this deed?” 
I had in mind an 18 Payment Life con- 
tract. He said: 

“That's all right; my son is graduating 








from high school this month. We'll 
start right for him right now.” 

The application was signed by him, 
check for annual premium obtained, and 
I made arrangements to meet his son at 
the school, complete the examination, 
and return him and three neighbor child- 
ren to their respective homes, as it was 
Mr. G’s turn to meet them after school 
that day. There, I obtained the son’s 
application signature about 2:30 in the 
afternoon in the superintendent’s office, 
showed the business to the superinten- 
dent, which resulted in a life insurance 
interview with him. I explained a Family 
Protection policy to the superintendent, 
obtained an application for $5,000 and his 
check for the annual premium. 

Recently, I learned that a farmer, on 
whom a $1,000 Endowment at Age 65 
was written last December, had _ pur- 
chased a 200-acre farm. He was an in 
dustrious, thrifty farm renter, about 39 
years of age. So I called. It was rain- 
ing. He was away from home trying to 
thresh oats in the regular threshing 
run, and his wife stated that she knew 
that he would be home in a short time 
as it was too wet to thresh. In about an 
hour he came home. In the meantime, 


==—= 
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100-CASE-A-YEAR MEN 


I had written a brief analysis on a sheet 
of paper. I had learned from his wife 
that they planned to invest $5,000 by 
March 1, $1,000 of which had been paid 
as it was purchased (as practically alj 
farms are now) on a contract for a deed 
plan, deed to be given and mortgage 
carried back by the seller—when pur. 
chase price had been reduced to a certain 
amount. I called this a Farm Investment 
Protection Policy —$5,000 Convertible 
Term, and said to the prospect: “Yoy 
and Mrs. C. have worked hard, been 
thrifty and saved $5,000. You have 
bought this farm for $110 per acre, rep- 
resenting a complete purchase price of 
$20,000. If you live, everything will turn 
out all right for your family and for 
yourself. However, if unfortunately -you 
are called away, how can you save the 
original investment in this farm for your 
family? The children are too young 
It will be ten years before Arnold will 
be 20. You can protect them with an 
average annual .27 per acre premium in 
this policy. You have the privilege to 
convert it and save these dollars in case 
everything proves successful in your 
farm operation, as I am sure that it will.” 
He took the insurance. 


Agent’s Family Also Needs Support 


By Earl IV. Lemonds 
Equitable of Iowa, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


I-very man in life insurance production 
is confronted with the same fundamental 
economic problem that besets those in 
any other business, trade or profession. 
Namely, the necessity of earning suffici- 
ent income from his particular vocation 
to support his family, contribute to the 
needs of his community and in general 
to maintain a good credit standing 
among his neighbors 

At the start of each year, most of us 
adopt our budgets; thus, we know how 
much we must carn during the coming 
vear to balance. The only source of in- 
come | have is derived from the sale of 
life insurance. So putting my monetary 
requirements into the form of dollar 
ales of life insurance, | readily find just 
how much volume | will require to meet 
the aforementioned needs. So far I be- 
lieve this is about the experience of all 
of us 

Has Goal of 150 Lives a Year 

rom this point on, however, I have 
heen forced to take steps different from 
many others. Due to somewhat severe 
economic conditions over the area where 
I have spent my entire life I have found 
it difficult to write a high average-size 
case year in and year out. I constantly 
try to improve this, and I am making 
some headway each year, but, for the 
time being at least, I have felt that the 
answer to my problem lay in producing 
business on at least 150 lives each year, 
with the usual eye to selection and qual- 
ity. And, moreover, this I think will 
always be more or less the case in our 
quasi-rural area. (The Utopia would be, 
of course, to write, as Harry Wright 
does, these same 150 lives—but with a 
$10,000 average). 

This, then is my problem; my solution 
is to write the volume, which my budget 
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LEMONDS 


has told me I need, on more than the 
average number of lives—making up 11 
number that which I lack in average 
size. 

No doubt you are thinking: “Yes, this 
is a swell idea, and it is OK by me, but 
just where do you expect me to find 
150 buyers each year, or about 13 each 
month ?” : 

This is surely a logical question and tt 
brings us smack into that old bugaboo— 
“Prospecting.” While much has_ been 
said and written about this matter, it still 
appears to me to be the most important 
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Why | Chose 
Sixty - » * - S wad 


*, .. Like most people, I had two important 
financial objectives .. . 








" ... this dual problem both- 
ered me until I heard about 
Connecticut Mutual’s Sixty- 


"|. . and, in the meantime. 


*... 1 wanted a comfortable : ! ( 
I wanted to be certain that if 


income during my retirement 





years — be absolutely sure that 
my wife and I won’t need finan- 
cial aid from our children . 


" ... for when I reach 65, 
the mail man wil] start dcliver- 
ing a check every month for as 
long as my wife and I live... 

7. « « OF & 1 prefer, I can 





anything should happen to me, 
the security of my family will 
be guaranteed ... 


* 


get the whole amount in a single 
cash payment... 


" ,.. or, if I don’t want to 
retire then, the insurance pro- 
tection can be continued for the 
full amount — without my pay- 
iny any more premiums! .. . 


. «and, my family will be 
guaranteed an income which will 
provide them with food, cloth- 
ing, shelter and the other necessi- 
ties of life if I die prematurely... 


Five-Special. Now I have com- 
plete peace of mind... 





"... this wonderful contract 
also provides that if I am laid 
up for six months or more, all 
premiums will be paid by the 
Company.” 








The Connecticut Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


Hartford 


Established 1846 
Ons $1,000,000,000 of life insurance in force 
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factor concerning a man’s success or 
failure in the life insurance business. 
This, of course, is considering everything 
else equal, As far as I am concerned, 
we could devote this entire discussion to 
the matter of prospecting alone, and ar- 
rive at the desired conclusion. While it 
seems simple, yet it is tough; we all 
admit, so to conduct our daily activities 
that we never falter for lack of some 
definite insurance need to fill. Practice 
makes perfect. Unquestionably this is 


Earl W. Lemonds 

Earl W. 

S. D. is close 
cutive production. He 
of the School of Law at University 
of South Dakota and his father is 
general agent of Equitable of Iowa at 
Sioux Falls. Since joining company 
in 1927 he has not missed a week of 
consecutive production. He led the 
company in lives in 1938-1939 and was | 
|fourth in paid volume last year, He 
president of the 


Lemonds of Sioux Falls, 
to 700 weeks of conse- 
is a graduate 
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|South Dakota Association of Life 
| Underwriters 
true in the development of a good pros- 


pecting nose. 
Travels 30,000 Miles a Year 

We can sneer all we please at the time 
worn axiom that “There is no substitute 
for hard work,” but older men than I 
still maintain that this is the truth. This 
apparently is one rule that our modern 
governmental agencies cannot success- 
fully amend. I don’t kid myself that I 
fill my working hours to the utmost, but 


I try to do my best along this line, know- 
ing full well that there is no short-cut 
around. I incur the scowls of my family 
striving to be at the office at a certain 
time, whether or not I have anything 
apparently to do. I drive on an average 
of about 30,000 miles a year, and it is 
nothing new to be out of town at 5 
o'clock in the morning when there is 
some distance to be covered before ob- 
taining &n interview, And, in view of the 
fact that I am not being paid for driving 
a taxi, it appears that this type of work 
should be done during hours when it is 
difficult to see the man I am going to 
call on. Therefore, I believe that punctu- 
ality in working habits is also a strong 
point in assisting me to find those 150 
policyholders. 

In a business that is fraught with 
extraordinary perils such as_ time-con- 
trol, self-discipline, etc., I find that hav- 
ing periodical objectives to meet also 
helps me stay on the right track. 

I have often thought about the future 
of my business with these 150 people 
with whom I do business year by year. 
Men, women, babies just arrived! Surely 
some will prosper, and, thinking selfishly, 
I should prosper to some extent in pro- 
portion. A look at the records reveals 
that about 50% of this business comes 
from policyholders each year. Some of 
these folks will not live. We all know 
what a service is rendered in these cases. 

At any rate, whatever develops during 
the years, I know that if I simply main- 
tain my present rate, I will create, and 
[ hope, retain the friendship of 150 peo- 
ple each year, who will boost for me and 
boost for the finest institution of Democ- 
racy—the Institution of Life Insurance. 


School-College Clientele Build Up 


By Louis Dan Telk 
Guardian Life, Denver 


high school athletic coach, 
insurance and decided that 
thrown for a goal if I 

That’s mighty 
Anyway, I knew 
“when left at 


A former 
I went into 
[ would not be 
good get-away 
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made a 
important 
what happened to people 
the post.” 

I entered insurance twenty 
ago as a full time agent, 
from the start was to get a lot of policy 
books and as 


two months 
and my aim 


holders on the soon as 


possible. For that reason I have written 
any one whom I could find had the 
lightest need of insurance and could 


muster up the premium, with the thought 


that when I became more established, I 
could profit from those experiences and 
be able out of this whirlwind selling to 


salvage a lot, and to replace poorer pros- 
pects with better ones. 


Position in Life of Clientele 


But I think my prospects were pretty 
In the first twenty months I sold 
183 different persons. 

Here is the line up: 15 
ers, 12 small merchants, 37 students of 
which 19 were college seniors; 11 farm- 
ers, 10 clerks, 6 salesmen, 14 housewives, 
29 skilled laborers, 15 other laborers, 14 
Juvenile policies, 8 professional people, 
7 office workers and 5 government em- 
ployes. 

That is covering a lot of territory and 
vocations, and I could not help thinking 
how many thousands of people in Denver 
there are who have not been sold insur- 
ance, but could be if the approach were 
made. Whether or not I can keep up 
this pace, of course, I do not know, but 
anyway I have a splendid, variegated 
clientele and all built up in less than two 
year as a full time agent. 

You will note that the educational 


good 


school teach- 





United Photos 
LOUIS D. TELK 


world figures prominently in this list of 
policyholders. As a high school athletic 
coach I learned to speak the language 
of the high school graduate and college 
boy; so many of my efforts centered 
about that group which in turn brought 
me into contact with teachers and par- 
ents of those youngsters. The parents, 
of course, were in a wide field of en- 
deavor. 

Saving, naturally, prompts the younger 
people to start insurance, and they can 
see the advisability of saving through 
insurance because of their ability to vis- 
ualize a time when the protection may 
be needed. 


Didn’t Argue: Just Kept Stepping 
By Lewis T. Stearn 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Minneapolis 


Yes, I write a lot of lives. It is hard 
work paying for 162%4 of them, which 
was the number that brought me leader- 
ship in the Northwestern Mutual Life’s 
1939-40 club year, but telling how I did it 
is another story. 

It was chiefly a matter of keeping go- 
ing. If I failed to sell one prospect I lost 
no time fretting about him because ] 
never knew but what the next fellow was 
just sitting there in his office waiting 
for me. You never can tell you know 
just what reception your interview will 
get. Naturally, I saw a lot of people, 
but I did not see them haphazardly. I 
tried to be systematic, and was all pre- 
pared to sell when came in—knew 
something about them; sometimes, quite 
a lot about them. So my percentage of 
sales per call was a good percentage. 

As to type—well, they are all good, 
earnest Americans. Some have execu- 
tive positions, but on the other hand 
there may have been some cleaning of- 
fice buildings, but whatever their rank 
in life they possessed one common at- 
tribute—they possessed a need for insur- 
ance. 

As to what arguments I used—well, I 
didn’t argue. I just approached them on 
the theory that if there was a need for 
insurance today, there might be a greater 


Each Call Leads to Others 


By Boykin L. Hollis 


Connecticut Mutual, Crawfordville, Ga. 


During the twenty-one years I have 
been in business I have written more 
than 2,000 applications. How do I get 
my prospects? From my policyholders. 
There are of those to see; and, 
also, they relatives and friends. 
So prospecting is not one of my diffi- 
culties. I have led the Connecticut 
Mutual’s entire agency in three different 
years. Two of them were 1928 and 1931. 

I cover a radius of about fifty miles 
from my home which is a town of 1,000 
population. Haven't failed to write an 
application a week since 1923 unless 
from illness or away on a vacation. 

You ask for my principal sales talk. 
I haven’t any, but always sell a plan 
suitable to meet the need. There are 
plenty of people working and they are 
the people I go after. 

I have made it a point to study as 
much as I can to learn more about the 
business; have taken correspondence 
courses; read all the company’s litera- 
ture I can get my hands on. 


lots 
have 


Quick Size-Up Of Agents 


By A. J. Douglass 
Jefferson Standard Life, Little Rock, Ark. 


I get my prospects from friends, peo- 
ple I do business with, marriage an- 
eel birth notices, and the like. 
I also use to good advantage the end- 
less chain method, by asking each pros- 
pect that I write for the names of two 
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need tomorrow. Therefore, it was the 
better part of wisdom to get the insur- 
ance without delay. 
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BOYKIN L. 


or three of his acquaintances, and call 
on them. It is probably a difficult prop 
sition to tell my prospect from the other 
agent’s prospect. When I first meet 4 
suspect, almost invariably I can tell 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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TO HAVE and TO HOLD 


@ The special Modernized Systematic Savings Plan 
featured by the Bankers National Life Insurance Com- 
pany is not only a good investment—it’s good business, 
and every dollar YOU invest in it does double duty. 


@ This Modern Plan has all the advantages of low 
cost ordinary life in event of death .. . all the advan- 
tages of endowment forms in event of survival . . . cash 
withdrawals without policy loan interest any time after 
payment of second premium . . . guaranteed interest at 
the rate of 342% on savings .. . privilege of reducing 
premiums to ordinary life rate at any time without evi- 
dence of insurability . . . payment of face amount plus 
savings in event of death . . . payment of face amount 
at end of 25 years. 


@ Have you a difficult prospect who claims he can 
invest the difference between low cost and endowment 
forms and be ahead of the game in event of premature 
death? Have you explained the difficulties of saving 
sums regularly . . . of putting new principal and earn- 
ings to work earning interest at once, of avoiding losses 
over so long a period? 


@ Tell him that you can do this for him, and in the 
event of death pay his beneficiaries both his life insur- 
ance and savings accounts. Tell him the plan is also 
available to children ages 1 day to 141 years for edu- 
cational and protection purposes, with or without waiver 
of premium benefit on the parent. Would he be in- 
terested? . . . Think it over. 


BANKERS NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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NEW JERSEY 
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SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE 
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CAREERS of YOUNG CHICAGO AGENTS 


Lorraine Sinton, CLU, who has written biographical sketches of a num- 
ber of Chicago insurance people, was asked by The Gold Book to do some 
brief sketches on a number of the younger, successful insurance men there, 
covering some of their highlights. Accompanying sketches result. 


Cold-Canvassed Women at Home 


Henry L. Maltenfort, who came here 
from Germany ten years ago, where his 
family was in the grain business and who 
joined Northwestern Mutual Life six years 
ago, paid for 103% lives his first year 
with company; for 102 lives his second 
year; and for 101 lives his third year. In 
last club year he paid for seventy-five 
lives. 

After having lived in this country only 
four years and having to learn both Eng- 
lish and life insurance, question is how did 
Maltenfort manage to write enough lives 
to qualify in such a short time and for 
three years running in Northwestern 
Mutual’s Marathon Club? It became pos- 
sible because he decided to concentrate 
in a neighborhood on Chicago’s North 
Side, mainly residential and its people 
owning bungalows or small homes. For 
six weeks of August and September dur- 
ing each of his first three years he cold- 
canvassed the housewives during the day, 
got them interested in insurance, had 
them in mood to read insurance sales 
literature. Through them he was able to 
arrange an appointment with the hus- 
band, generally in the home. Prospects 
gathered in those calls kept him going 
balance of year. 

He reasoned that as women are mostly 
the beneficiaries they should know more 
about insurance. Further, he believed that 
they have a highly developed sense of ob- 
liwition. and. if thoroughly sold on a finan- 
cial plan, will carry it through. Incidental- 
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ly, in his second year forty-eight of the 
lives insured were women. In 1940 he is 
concentrating more on younger men, re- 
viewing programs with Social Security sup- 
plementary needs in mind; on opportunities 
for placing juvenile insurance and on busi- 
ness insurance, 


Query About Child Gave Clever Idea 





Moffett Studio 


CHARLES L. KLUSS 


Because he discovered that when he 
was feeling low he would get an in- 
stantaneous uplift if someone asked him 
a question about Carol, his daughter, 
age 2, Charles L. Kluss of the Zimmer- 
man agency, Connecticut Mutual, Chi- 
cago, got a most effective sales idea. 
He felt if such a simple query made the 
sun start shining on him again it would 
have the same effect on other parents. 

Kluss, therefore, decided to personize 
an educational insurance approach. He 
did this with a booklet, containing nu- 
merous charming pictures of Carol, in 
one of which she was shown seated at 
a desk studying a Connecticut Mutual 
Educational Trust and at the same time 
was apparently signing on the dotted 
line. (Policy was on her father’s life.) 
There was considerable imaginary, 
author’s license, dialogue, such as Carol 
wondering how she could get to college 
when there were only a few pennies in 
her toy bank. On the inside front cover 
were pictures of other children for whom 
Mr. Kluss has written Educational 
Trusts. Included were names and identi- 
fication of the fathers. 


His Early Career 


Of course, Educational Trusts are only 
an incident in Mr. Kluss’ selling, but he 





has sold forty of the policies including 
two to grandparents so boys could go to 
Taft and then to Yale. 

Charles L, Kluss had an itch to sell 
while in high school; did make sales of 
a product to local creameries and local 
farmers. At University of Iowa he 
worked his way through. He was a 
member of the International debate team 
for three years and was graduated with 
high honors. He had majored in eco- 
nomics, while in college he was auditor 
of the University Libraries, spoke on 
economic subjects, also in political cam- 
paigns. A great Chicago bank picked 


Sold Income for 





The Marshall Studio 
DONALD A. NASH 


The first time that Donald A. Nash 
of Chicago heard of an Income for Life 
program it struck him that he was wast- 
ing his time in the vocation he was fol- 
lowing ; so he quit and went into life 
insurance. “If I can’t sell that program, 
then I can’t sell anything,” he told 
James H. Brennan, Fidelity Mutual gen- 
eral agent, who had put him on. Since 
that time — December, 1935— Nash has 





Picked Career; 


Walter C. Leck of State Mutual, Chi- 
cago, knew before he entered University 
of Illinois that he was going to be an in- 
surance man. A friend of the family in 
St. Louis had convinced him that the busi- 
ness was a good one to follow. In the 
Summer of his junior year he came to 
Chicago for instruction and a field try. 
Only persons he knew well were U. of I. 
students and some alumni. He only sold 
three policies, but was not discouraged, he 
told his instructor, John B. Nothhelfer, 
now his general agent. Anyway, it was 


him as one of six outstanding College 
men to be trained in banking in jts 
departments. However, he later quit the 
bank; went into investment field in , 
research capacity; was sent on the road 
as a salesman. He did all right until the 
bottom fell out of the market in 1937 
and then went with the Connecticy 
Mutual. 

He says that he has seen so many 
investments miss fire that he is happy 
to be daily associated with one which 
doesn’t. Furthermore, life insurance 
gives him the opportunity to tell why it 
always clicks. $ 


Life From Start 


sold at least one of those programs a 
week, and at times has led the agency, 
Nash says he was also influenced by 
seeing .Brennan’s house when taken 
there for luncheon. “If life insurance 
can build a house like that, then life 
insurance must be a pretty good busi- 
ness,” he thought. 
Built His Own Sales Talk 

The more Income for Life that Nash 
sold the more angles he saw to it, He 
began accumulating phrases, the good 
ones; incorporating or paraphrasing 
them into sentences: organizing his own 
sales talk. On Chicago Day the asso- 
ciation of that city picked him for a 
demonstration sales talk. He said that 
assignment helped him more than it 
could any member of the audience. Fac- 
ing a crowd of insurance men, he had 
to make it logical and practical. It was 
later adopted by his agency. 

Nash has little trouble getting pros- 
pects. When he is waiting in an office 
he looks over to the table in search 
of trade papers. Generally, one covering 
the prospect's industry is there. He 
copies names from it. A trackman at 
high school, he has culled names from 
the old annuals of around his time and 
sends out the company’s book lead let- 
ter. Lists of teachers are hard to get, 
but he has a way of finding names. He 
has gotten many names of automobile 
owners whose cars have finally been 
paid in full. The monthly payment has 
become a habit in those cases which can 
be readily diverted into insurance pre- 
mium payments. 

Most of his business comes from out- 
lying districts and he works two nights 
a week. 


Then College 


“bank holiday” Summer and _ that’s alibi 
enough for any young agent, no matter 
how ambitious. Following Summer he re- 
turned and sold twelve cases. Naturally, 
he did not have difficulty in getting an in- 
surance degree at the college. 


Continuous Contacts Rout Fear 


When he returned to Chicago to live 
permanently there as an insurance man he 
decided that the best way to fight fear— 
“they won't see me”; “they won't buy’; 
“am I using the right conversation ?”—was 
to see so many people that finally he would 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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In the Forefront of 
PROGRESSIVE LIFE UNDERWRITING 


A RESUME OF THE SALES EQUIPMENT ENABLING GRoyp = 
EQUITABLE REPRESENTATIVES TO SERVE A NSURANG 
DISCERNING INSURANCE-BUYING PUBLIC E 




















NEW YORK, N. Y. 


‘Tae portfolios for Equitable agents 
provide two comprehensive programing 
services for underwriting the life ob- 
jectives and ambitions of the individual 
insurer. They demonstrate to clients 
how Equitable policies provide for— 

Safe Accumulation of Estate Funds. 


Conservation of Estate Values. 


Guaranteed Distribution of Funds to ~ 


Beneficiaries. 


* 


This humanized 1940 Annual Statement 
portrays through graphs and pictures 
and in non-technical language the 
growth and financial position of The 
Equitable. It also explains the level 
premium plan; the effect of interest 
rates on insurance costs; the allocation 
of the premium dollar, and how in- 


vested assets work for the policyholder. 
* 


As amortized loan service for Home 
Purchasers providing readily obtainable 
funds on convenient repayment plans 
safeguarded by life insurance. Thou- 
sands of families are today enjoying 
the security of a free and clear home 
through the Equitable’s “insured” mort- 
gage repayment plan. 


* 


A basic manual for extending life in- 
surance to corporations, partnerships 
and sole proprietorships, with special 
reference to the advantages of the 
Equitable’s Owner form of policy. 


As the pioneer Group Insurance com- 
pany, The Equitable has exceptionally 
helpful sales material for presenting all 


forms of Group coverage: 


Group Life Insurance 

Group Accident & Health Insurance 

Group Hospitalization Insurance 

Group Acc. D. & D. Insurance 

Group Indebtedness Insurance 

Group Annuities 
A Salary Savings Insurance Plan for 
Employees, with detailed sales presen- 
tations and installation suggestions. An 
invaluable aid for use with Employers 


and Employees. 


7 


Newly appointed agents receive in- 
struction in the elementary principles of 
life insurance, in the use of policy con- 
tracts, and in sound sales procedure, as 
a preliminary to training in the more 


advanced programing systems. 


Supplementary instruction is made 
available through a Correspondence 


Course. 


* 


A; the leading Annuity company, The 
Equitable offers to men and women 
Immediate Life and Refund Annuities: 
Joint and Survivor Annuities; also Pen- 
sion Plans in the form of Group An- 


nuities for Employees. 





THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. 5. 


Thomas |. Parkinson, President 
by an Equitable Policy for Every Individual and Family Need 
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Became an Agent When $20,000 in Debt 





A photo of Mr. 


Harry J. Talman of Worcester, Mass., 
has been elected president of the Top Club 
of the New York Life and is, therefore 
the company’s leading producer. He started 
working early as a newsboy and an ele- 


vator boy, later becoming a waiter. His 
business career really began when he 
joined a wholesale produce concern. The 


and Mrs. Talman and their three children taken in 1938 


main part of his work at the beginning 
was carrying hundred pound sacks of pota- 
toes to various restaurants in Worcester. 
Then he went into the business on his own. 
In 1926 the sudden drop in the price of 
potatoes wiped him out financially and he 
was faced with $20,000 of debts. He was 
36 years old at the time. The debt he ac- 
cepted as a challenge. 


Getting Introductions 


By Herbert Marshall, Jr. 
Berkshire Life, Newark 


Getting names of people and permis- 
sion to use their names in the introduc- 
tion is not enough. I consider that an 
introduction requires a personal effort 
on the part of my friends, such as a 
telephone call, a letter, or an arranged 
meeting either at lunch or in my friend’s 
home. 


The only successful way I know to 
get my friends to make such an effort 
is for me to make an effort in their 
behalf first. 

We must conduct ourselves as pro- 


fessional practitioners. My doctor doesn’t 
come around asking me to dig up pa- 
tients for him. I have sent him some, 
however, because he has demonstrated 
his ability to me. The doctor gives his 
best in many cases where he doesn’t get 
paid. We, in the life insurance business, 
must not look only to the immediate 
commission possibilities, but do our best 
even where the chance of new business 
is not immediate. Why? Because we 
are attempting to earn the respect of 
those with whom we come in contact. 
It isn’t always possible to demonstrate 
our ability as agents to some people 
from whom we wish to get introduc- 
tions. We can earn their assistance by 
going out of our way to help them in 
other ways. By keeping alert to people’s 


business and personal interests, many 
opportunities will crop up. This builds 
prestige and makes your friends feel 


that they want to reciprocate in some 
way. 

In our daily interviews we pick up 
information which can be used by the 
alert agent as a means of getting closer 
to prospects. If a sale is not made after 
a satisfactory series of interviews, eit 





HERBERT MARSHALL, JR. 


does not necessarily follow that the 
agent will never do business with that 
prospect. Try to find some way to help 
him in the future—and the chances are 
good that a sale or a worthwhile intro- 
duction to someone else will result. 

In my early days in the business, I 
naturally attempted to get introductions 
the easy way. I either didn’t get them, 


or they were not the kind of intro- 
ductions that helped me to get new 
business. 


Mr. Talman joined the New York Life 
and inside of ten years paid off his debts 
and the interest. The fact that he had re- 
fused to declare himself as a bankrupt 
vave him prestige among Worcester Coun- 
ty business men. All but $18,000 of his 
total of $806,000 paid in the club year 


was on the annual basis. 


Reviewed Several 


Fields; Picked Ins. 


LORING W. POWELL 


Loring Powell, son of a Massachusetts 
clergyman, is a graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity, cum laude, class of ’40. At Har- 
vard he concentrated on Government. 
Naturally, his undergraduate studies did 
not give him any business training, nor 
did he expect it. What he hoped from a 
Liberal Arts education was ability to think 
more clearly, to adapt himself more readily, 
to meet situations with a more open mind. 
In thinking about a career he saw a limited 
number of fields open to him—liberal arts 
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graduate—banking, insurance, chain Stores 
department stores and a few others, He 
decided to make inquiries. Because seyeraj 
men of his acquaintance were in insurance 
and all praised it as an Opportunity for 
young men he went to work as an agent 
for Tressler W. Callihan, Home Life, Bos. 
ton. Furthermore, he knew that there were 
more than 60,000,000 policyholders, which 
in itself was a great indorsement of insyr. 
ance. First month he paid for $20,009, 

Now he plans to attend the Harvard 
School of Business Administration. Stu¢, 
of actual business conditions outside of the 
insurance field is his reason for deciding 
to attend the school. He will continue to 
sell insuratice when not engaged in the 
school work. 

“I am anxious to tell people what life 
insurance can do for them,” he said. “That 
is why the thought of selling life insurance 
in a period of uncertainty does not bother 
me. I feel it is the most certain way to 
put aside money in an uncertain time, | 
cannot think of any other type of invest. 
ment that offers such a high return for a 
corresponding amount of money.” 


Picked Career 


(Continued from Page 104) 


naturally fall into an impersonal attitude 


about rebuffs. Furthermore, he soon 
learned that the man you have already sold 
perhaps in stiff competition—is a good 
source of getting prospects, especially if 
he is an older man taking an interest in 
the agent’s career. 

Leck had his share of turndowns, but he 
wound up his first full year with forty- 
four cases for $102,000. He decided that 


was not enough lives. During his second 








Moffett Studie 
WALTER C. LECK 


full year he paid for fifty-seven lives for 
$175,000. And in 1940, for first six 
months, forty-nine lives for $240,000. He 
was leading company in volume at the first 
half of the year; was second in lives, He 
winner of President’s month with 
$116,500 on thirty-eight lives. His average 
policy has risen to between $4,000 and 
$5,000. Most number of calls he has ever 
made in thirty days was during the cam- 
paign in honor of the president of his 
company. “I just kept on going,” he said 

He tries to get as many young fellows 
on his books as possible and is not dis- 
turbed if first policy is a small one. He 
frequently suggests beginning a program 
with $2,500 clean up and then enough for 
a five-year continuation income. ' 

During his senior year at the University 
of Illinois “Wally” Leck was a member of 
the Illini track team which won the Con- 
ference championship. 
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85 MILLION MESSAGES 
TO AMERICAN FAMILIES 


Practical sales help is brought 
to each and every John 
Hancock agent through the 
company’s planned program 
of national advertising. Dur- 
ing the present year John 
Hancock advertisements are 
appearing in 85 million cop- 
ies of such magazines as 
COLLIER’S, LIFE, TIME and 
THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST. 
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Some Business Insurance Tax Angles 


By Berkeley Cox 


Associate Counsel, Aetna Life 


The Gold Book has asked me to com- 
ment briefly upon some tax angles rela- 
tive to business insurance which are of 
interest to agents. There are many such 

les 

As all of us know, life insurance pay- 
able to beneficiaries other than the in- 


sured’s estate is exempt from Federal 
Estate tax up to $40,000, in addition to 
the general exemption of the same 
amount accorded all kinds property. 
The Internal Revenue Bureau used to 


take the position that where there was 
payable to 
individuals, 


. ] 
insurance on the same 111e 


charitable institutions and to 


the exemption had to be pro-rated to 
all the insurance, so that the insurance 
payable to individuals in excess of the 
pro rata part of the exemption was sul 


ject to tax. 


On the death oi Michael 1] t 
distinguished physicist, a $50,000 | 
on his life became payable to Columbia 
University and insurance of a slightl 
larger amount to his daughter. In Com 
missioner v. Pupin, 107 Fed. (2) 745, the 


Appeals in New Yor 


insurance 


Circuit Court of 
last November held that the 
payable to the university was not taxable, 
and should not be taken into considera- 
tion in connection with the exemption, 
so that the entire exemption was applic- 
able to the insurance payable to th 
daughter. This view has been accepted 
as correct by the I. R. Bulletin 
1940—17, p. 11; Seefurth Monthly Supple- 
ment for May 1940 


Premium Deduction 





That is hardly a business insurance 
point, but it may be of interest a 
[ ran across a point creditor's 
insurance that may also be worth men 


insurance pr¢ 
income, 
taken out 


tioning. Ordinarily lif 
miums are not deductible fro 
and this applies to insurance 


or assigned as security for a loan, as 


well as to other policies. But if th 
creditor pays the premiums and is not 
entitled to reimbursement from th 
debtor or from the policy proceeds, or 
if his right of reimbursement worth- 
less, as where the debtor is bankrupt 
and the loan exceeds the ar i ok 4 


alitu a 
policy, the creditor paying pre 
deduct them from incom 
expense. Prentice-Hall 
Service (1940) 126. 

When a corporation takes out a policy 
payable to itself on the life of an officer 
or employe, it cannot deduct premium 
payments from income, but the death 
proceeds laid to it are not taxable as 
income. Assuming that the corporation 
is the life owner as well as beneficiary, 
there would be no Federal Estate Tax 
on the proceeds. 

If life insurance is carried on the lives 
of stockholders in accordance with a 
stock purchase agreement, there is ordin- 
arily no income deduction for premiums, 
no matter who pays them. 

The value of the insured’s stock is 
included in his estate in computing estate 
and inheritance taxes, but the insurance 
proceeds used to pay for the stock are 
excluded. Wilson v. Crooks (U. S. D. 
C., W. D. Mo.) 52 Fed. (2) 692. To 
hold otherwise would be to tax the same 
value twice. If the stock purchase 
agreement fixes the value at which the 
stock must be transferred from the in- 
sured’s estate to the corporation or to 
other stockholders, it has been held that 


iums ma) 
as a business 


Federal Tax 


Kay Hart, N.Y 

BERKELEY COX 
alue is to be used in determining 
ce estate tax, even though the market 
alue might be different. Lomb v. Sug- 
len. (C, C. A. 2—1936) 82 Fed, (2) 166. 


In case the amount of insurance pro- 
ceeds exceeds that required to pay for 
the stock, the excess would be taxable 
to the same extent as any other life 
nsurance. That is, it would all be tax- 
ible if payable to the estate, and if pay- 
able to ther beneficiaries, the $40,000 
exemption would apply, and it would 

non-taxable without re- 


presumably be 


rard to the exemption if the insured had 
had no incident ownership in the 
olicy 

Tax Laws and Partnership Policies 


The application of the tax laws to 
partnership insurance is about the same 
as to a stock purchase plan. Premiums 
are not deductible in computing income 
tax. (Prentice-Hall fs 12601, 12633, 
12642) There is no income tax on the 
proceeds paid by reason of the insured’s 
death (Prentice-Hall 12604), unless the 
situation has been complicated by a 
transfer of the policy ownership after 
issue for a valuable consideration. 

It is possible that the estate of the 
insured might have a profit or loss for 
income tax purposes measured by the 
difference between the cost to the part- 
ner of his interest and the amount re- 
ceived on its sale (Prentice-Hall 910850), 
but the situation would be the same in 
this respect whether the money for the 
purchase of the deceased partner’s in- 
terest comes from insurance proceeds 
or from some other source, 

The value of a deceased partner’s in- 
terest in the firm is subject to estate 
and inheritance taxes, but if life insur- 
ance is provided in accordance with a 
partnership agreement to pay for that 
interest, the value of the interest and 
the insurance will not both be taxed. 
The situation is analagous to that of a 
stock purchase arrangement. 


An Alternative to An Insurance Plan 


Here is a final point which is not 
generally regarded, but which I think 
might be helpful in the sale of partner- 
ship insurance. As an alternative to an 
insurance plan, partners may be inclined 
to make an agreement that the share 
which one of them who dies would other- 
wise have received in the profits will be 
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paid to his estate for a certain number 
of years as the purchase price of his 
interest in the firm. Such an arrange- 
ment has been considered by the courts 
in several cases (Prentice-Hall 15567) 
and it has been held that the surviving 
partners are subject to income tax on 
the entire profits without deduction for 


—=———- 


the share paid to the deceased Partner’ 
estate, since they are in effect — 
that part of their profits to purchase © 
capital asset. If insurance is carried - 
liquidate the dead partner’s interest the 
survivors will have to pay no pr 
income tax and can keep the entire a 
ings themselves. “ 


Small Town Leaders Tell Why 


Insurance Appeals 
By C. V. Lindley 


Stroudsburg, Pa., is a progressive and 
typical small city, and was picked for a 
survey of leading citizens with the ob- 
jective of ascertaining what they thought 
of life insurance as a social factor and 
a financial aid in helping Americans to 
manage their economic destiny. The 
writer saw many of the important people 
in the community in quest of their views 
for The Gold Book and also took photo- 
graphs of the mayor, H. H. Harris, and 
of one of the most prominent of the 
clergymen, the Rev. P. N. Wohlsen, B.D., 
pastor of St. John’s Evangelical Church. 

Without exception the men interviewed 
believed in the helpfulness of life insur- 


MAYOR H. H. HARRIS 


ance and regarded it as a strong prop 
of democracy. Most of them carry sub- 
stantial amounts themselves. 

Stroudsburg’s business men are noted 
for hard-headed and clear thinking. 
Two men outstanding in the chain store 
world came from the Stroudsburg dis- 
trict—S. S. Kresge and J. J. Newberry. 

What Mayor and Minister Say 

Mayor Harris told the writer: “The 
people of Stroudsburg are definitely bet- 
ter off because of having carried life 
insurance over the years. Furthermore, 
I believe that life insurance as an insti- 
tution is helping preserve American 
democracy.” 

The Rev. P. N. Wohlsen said that for 
thirteen years of pastorate in Strouds- 
burg he had observed the value of life 
insurance. Continuing, he said: 

“There have been families in which a 
long spell of illness has taken all the 
savings for hospitalization and doctor 
bills. When death came, provision was 
made for a respectable Christian burial, 
with a nest egg which has tided the 
family over until such time as earning 
power was again resumed. It has also 
been my privilege to observe how hold- 
ing policies that would provide a fixed 
income at a certain age has been a 
blessing to the individual in his years 
when he is no longer able to obtain 
employment. 

Life insurance is certainly one of the 
bulwarks to perpetuate the American 





way of living. Alertness of insurance 
companies in making provision for re- 
tirement is one of the finest examples 
of service that can be rendered to hy. 
manity, Without adequate insurance 
men and women would be compelled ty 
lean more and more upon the govern- 
ment, and, as a result, create a rapid 
swing towards the socialistic or totalj. 
tarian states where the individual's sel 
respect is lost. Thus, they would be. 
come simply a charge of the state and 
that does not conform to the teachings 
of Christ. The fixed income feature of 
life insurance alone marks it as one of 
the strongest supports upon which real 
democracy can be built and retained” 
Insurance All Estate Most People Have 

One of the outstanding figures in the 
welfare and medical life of Stroudsburg 
is Dr. C. B. Rosenkrans of Rosenkrans 
Hospital. His views were summarized 
as follows: 

“Many people today have no assets 
but their life insurance—it is all they 
have been able to hang on to. For years 
people have been putting money away 
toward the future—a part in investments 
and a part in life insurance. Because 


many people would have lost everything 


REV. P. N. WOHLSEN 


if they hadn’t put part of their money 
in life insurance I believe that life in- 
surance is helping to preserve American 
democracy. And because of that, I be- 
lieve that America has a duty to pre- 
serve the institution of life insurance. 


Views of Labor Leader and Editor 


A prominent labor leader, Paul J. Del- 
laria, president, Central Labor Union 
of Monroe County, said to the writer: 

“Many families in Stroudsburg have 
been better off for having life insurance. 
Families have been saved when life 
insurance money was the only property 
left after a man passed away. Without 
life insurance, these families would have 
been in a very bad spot, indeed. But, 
owing to insurance, the working maf 
can take care of his family and his ow) 


(Continued on Page 116) 
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Niagara's First Suspension Bridge 


In 1848, Charles Ellet drove his horse and 
buggy across the first Niagara Gorge suspen- 
sion bridge. In this way the builder proved his 
confidence in the barely finished structure. And 
so was added an opportunity for furthering the 
neighborly intermingling and co-operation of 
Americans and Canadians. 


Those were eventful days. In the same year 
the treaty between Mexico and the United 
States was ratified. The year following saw 
the tremendous rush to the California gold 
fields. Not until eleven years later was Abra- 
ham Lincoln first elected President of the 
United States. 


Yet in the year preceding the completion of 
the Niagara Bridge—1847—the first Canadian 
Life assurance company—the Canada Life— 
had issued its first policy. 


In November 1889 a Canada Life branch was 


Can 





ADA LIFE 


Atahbithed - 1§47 


opened at Detroit. And so “Canada’s Oldest 
Life Insurance Company” became the first 
Canadian life company to make this important 
venture. For over half a century now the 
Canada Life has done business in the United 
States as a “naturalized” company, holding 
assets in the United States and payable in 
United States’ currency of an amount more than 
sufficient to cover all its liabilities to policy- 
holders of its United States branches. 


We feel there is good reason to be proud of 
the record established by the Canada Life’s 
United States organization—an organization 
comprising hundreds of well qualified men and 
women who have been carefully selected and 
specially trained to provide thorough, efficient 
insurance service. It has built up what is really 
a company within a company. Today tens of 
thousands of Americans have over $240 millions 
of insurance with the Canada Life. 





Home Office — Toronto, Canada 
FIFTY YEARS IN THE UNITED STATES 
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Postal Life Building at 


511 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 
Owned and operated by 
the company 


POSTAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


behenenhbeeesssar nanan $15,388,199.00 
$47,703,431.00 


(Figures as of June 30th, 1940) 


MORE THAN $51,750,000.00 Paid to Policyholders 


and Beneficiaries since organization. 


Organized in 1905 and proud of its 35 years of service 
to a discriminating clientele. 


POSTAL NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Agency Running Mate of POSTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE Company now in its 11th year. 


Assets $936,556.30 
Insurance in Force................. $10,746,510.00 


(Figures as of June 30th, 1940) 
MORE THAN $375,000 Paid to Policyholders and 


Beneficiaries since organization. 


ee 





Both Companies Under Same Management 


A. B. JorpAN, President 


M. J. DeNnpba, Vice-Pres. GEorRGE KoLopNy, 


Sec’y and Actuary 


ARTHUR GEIRINGER, M.D., 
Med. Director 


J. B. Wycxorr, Treas. 
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Shelter of Security 


(Continued from Page 27) 


was achieved in a relatively short time 
by a people who have always been irre- 
sistibly impelled to build securely their 
own houses of refuge and protection. 
The general endorsement of the Gov- 
ernment’s huge preparedness program is 
a direct reflection of the personal ex- 
perience of the millions who have erected 
for themselves a weatherproof shelter of 
family security upon the enduring foun- 





GEORGE WILLARD SMITH 


dation of life insurance. These are times 
when it is essential that Americans take 
stock of what they have accomplished 
and see to it that nothing shall be al- 
lowed to disturb the democratic structure 
which they have created. 





Jerome Apple 
(Continued from Page 98) 


paid volume and in new life premiums. 
Mr. Apple led the company’s producers 
in new life premiums and stood third 
nation-wide in personal volume. On 
January 30, 1939, Mr. Apple and his asso- 
ciates went to Hartford where they were 
given a dinner by President L. Edmund 
Zacher, Vice-Presidents James L. How- 
ard, H. H. Armstrong, Bert A, Page 
and other officers of the company. 


Current Production Situation 


In discussing the current insurance 
situation Mr. Apple said to the writer: 

“As long as there is individual enter- 
prise in this country there will be busi- 
ness insurance written. And that’s going 
to be for a long time yet because we 
shall continue to be a democracy and 
the great crisis in which the world now 
finds itself has made us value our 
democracy and our American scheme of 
doing things more than ever before. 
The business world is having some hard 
knocks, but there are always successful 
businesses, even at depths of economic 
depressions, and the agent worth his 
salt knows which they are. There is 
no substitute for insurance. Every busi- 
ness man knows this and the intelligent 
ones will protect their enterprise in every 
way they can, and, therefore, will take 
advantage of the protection which in- 
surance offers. I do not care how re- 
sourceful and able a business man is 
it is natural that he is not in a position 
to know what all the advantages of in- 
surance are. It is up to the insurance 
agent to keep him informed, not just 
occasionally, but whenever he can do so. 
The constant changes in the tax situa- 
tion and the ever changing conditions 
in business must be brought to his at- 
tention. The insurance of a business 
concern adequately protected in former 
days is not necessarily adequately pro- 


=— 


tected now. It is the duty of the insur- 
ance agent to see that the Protection 
is adequate and an agent should not onl 
know his stuff, but be thorough and 
painstaking. 

“On the walls of our office appear 
copies of a slogan: ‘Our first and great. 
est responsibility is to make certain that 
the interests of the beneficiary are pro. 
tected to the fullest extent.’ The agent 
can’t know too much what those interests 
are. As far as this agency is concerned 
our aim is not so much to sell individual 
policies as it is to sell plans—programs” 

The agency publishes a bulletin service 
which was started in April, 1926, and of 
which there have been twenty-seven 
issues. These bulletins cover any changes 
in the law which would affect the in. 
dividual’s estate or his inheritance, with 
particular emphasis made on Federal 
IXstate taxes or changes in corporation 
laws as regards partnership income. A 
separate bulletin was recently issued on 
the famous Bailey case. 

Mr. Apple has sold business insurance 
to small and large firms—in 1938 one 
case amounted to $1,500,000. 


A Sales Talk Which Sold a 
$750,000 Policy 


There are many stories in Baltimore 
about Mr. Apple’s ingenuity in sales 
arguments. One has to do with a visit 
he made to Atlantic City seven years 
ago when he met a wealthy sporting man 
and sold him a $750,000 15-Year Endow- 
ment; annual premium $50,000. Apple 
offered to bet this man at odds of 15 tol 
that the prospect would live a year, and 
offered to renew the bet each year at 
the same odds until the fifteen years 
were reached, 

“If you live you lose $50,000 each year, 
but at the end of fifteen years we will 
return every cent of the $50,000 wagered 
annually. On the other hand, if you 
die, $750,000 will immediately go to your 
family,” he said. 

“Who is going to back you in this 
bet you want to make with me?” was 
the come-back. “How do I know I'll 
get the money?” 

“One of the strongest insurance com- 
panies in the world,” was Apple’s reply. 

Chief recreations of Mr. Apple are 
fishing in the Chesapeake Bay, only a 
short automobile ride from Baltimore, 
watching night ball games, and traveling. 
He has traveled extensively in Europe 
and North Africa. One particularly in- 
teresting trip he took was from Bar- 
bados to Senegal, Africa. 





Pending State Action Makes 
Federal Suit Unnecessary 


In an interpleader proceeding in the 
Federal District Court for northern Cali- 
fornia by a life insurance company 
against a life insured’s brother and di- 
vorced widow each claimed the proceeds 
of his life policy. The court held (Mu- 
tual Life v. Egeline, 30 F. Supp. 738) 
that the bill of interpleader showed that 
the brother had brought suit against the 
insurance company and the insured’s di- 
vorced widow, all the adverse claimants 
in which suit were within the jurisdic- 
tion of the State court. The Federal 
court therefore dismissed the bill for 
want of equity. 

The very object of the Federal Inter- 
pleader Act is to protect an insurer 
against the hazards of multiple liability 
on a policy resulting from the diversity 
of citizenship of adverse claimants. 

“Where that hazard has been removed 
by reason of all the parties having been 
subjected to the jurisdiction of a court 
of competent jurisdiction before any 
proceedings have been instituted in the 
Federal Court, the purpose of the Federal 
statute has been accomplished without 
the necessity of its application.” 
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“American Lite Insurance— 


Theme of the 51st Annual Convention, 
National Ass'n of Life Underwriters 


\ ), J HEN people of their own free will work 

together to create security for the common 
good of all—security that is to be shared by each to 
the extent for which he or she has planned—that 1s 


Democracy at its best. That is “American Life 


Insurance ... the Epitome of our Democracy.” 


















GUARDIAN 
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An Invitation 


Visit 75 Fulton Street, the home of the 
New York Office of the Continental 
Casualty, when you are in need of 
information on Accident & Health in- 
surance as well as other casualty 
lines. 


That more agents and brokers are 
getting the habit of using our facilities 
is indicated by the healthy growth of 
our business. Here’s why: 


Sales specialists in the various lines 
including A. & H. are here to assist 
you in closing business. We realize 
that such cooperation plays an impor- 
tant part in building producer good- 
will...and we have made a specialty 
of extending it. 


Continental's Accident & Health facilities include the popular group 
hospitalization plan which provides complete four-way optional coverage 
to employes in groups of five or more persons. A tested program of 
merchandising will help you close a satisfactory volume of this business. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY CO. 
Chicago, Illinois 
EASTERN AND METROPOLITAN DEPARTMENTS 


75 Fulton Street Telephone: Barciay 7-2740 




















Heads Large New York 


Women’s Organization 


Two important things happened this 
year in the life of Evelyn C. Smith of 
the Equitable Society. She was elected 
president of the New York League of 
Business and Professional Women and 
she paid for largest Group case ever 
written by a woman. It was for $6,000,- 
000, furnishing Group Hospitalization and 
surgical benefits for about 2,000 em- 
ployes of the Melville Shoe Corpora- 
tion which has shoe stores in various 
parts of the country. 

Born in Lynn she went to school 
there, being valedictorian of her class 
and head of the girls’ military battalion. 
After studying music and voice she went 
to Lasell Seminary where she was on 


the crew and was president of the stu- 
dents’ council. She studied dental health 
at the Forsyth Dental Infirmary, Boston 
and after graduation became dental di- 
rector of the Massachusetts Department 
of Public Health. She became director 
of the department of dental health edu- 
cation of the American Dental Associa- 
tion in Chicago, For a number of years 
she lectured on health topics, traveling 
about the country appearing before 
parents organizations, clubs and civic 
organizations. She represented Massa- 
chusetts at the annual meeting in Cali- 
fornia of the American Dental Associa- 
tion. 

At one stage of her career she went 
to Labrador as an assistant to Sir Wil- 
fred Grenfell. 

Next Miss Smith joined the advertis 


A. J. Douglass 


(Continued from Page 102) 
whether he is.a prospect for me. After 
two or three minutes’ conversation, I 
can tell in nearly every instance if I 
can “click” with him. If so, I work out 
a plan which I think is suited to his 
needs. If I do not seem to “click” I 
am on my way to see someone else. 

I use different types of sales talks for 
different types of policies. I write a 
great many cases of Juvenile insurance. 
I believe that this is building me a clien- 
tele which will be very profitable to me 
in the future. 

On the head of the family I usually 
place Ordinary life—as large an amount 
as the prospect’s income will permit. I 
work out a program that I think best 
fits his individual needs. If the appli- 
cant can pay only a small premium 
and takes only a $1,000 or $1,500 policy, 
I try to get him to leave a portion as a 
clean-up fund, and then a small income 
to the family as a readjustment plan un- 
til all proceeds are exhausted. 

My favorite policy for young people 
with good incomes is the retirement in- 
come policy. The sales talk used in this 
interview is attractive, due to the fact 
that it is not a die-to-win proposition. 
If the prospect dies, his family gets what 
he had intended to save. If he becomes 
disabled (if he can qualify for the waiver 
of premium benefit), his policy is paid 
up. If he lives and makes all his de- 
posits, he gets what he has been saving 
for his own old age. 

Another item that has proved of great 
value is my prospect file. This is one 
thing that I really keep up by spending 
just a few minutes on it each day. By 
working this day in and day out, I al- 
ways have someone that I can call on, 
who can buy some amount of life insur- 
ance. 





EVELYN C. SCHMIDT 


ing department of the Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co., headquarters in Chicago. She 
came to New York five years ago. 

As president of the New York League 
of Business and Professional Women 
she succeeded in getting as speakers at 
a tea sponsored by the association Mar- 
shall Field and Mrs. Franklin Roose- 
velt. The proceeds went to the United 
States Committee for the Care of Euro- 
pean Children. Also, in her administra- 
tion the New York Board of Trade, or- 
vanized seventy-eight years ago, invited 
the league to attend a monthly luncheon, 
which was an innovation. She is chair- 
man of Business Women’s Week 


Income Payments For Four 
Decades Reflect Confidence 
In Managements 


No more striking example exists of the 
confidence in which life insurance and 
company managements are held than the 
amount of money that is placed with the 
companies for payment as future income 
All companies have instances where in- 
come has been paid to the insured or 
beneficiaries for long periods and often 
decades. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
recently made a compilation of life in- 
come payments over extended periods. 
A striking case is one where the daugh- 
ter of the insured has received an annual 
income of $2,000 for thirty-nine years. 
Total premiums paid were $5,792.80; 
amount of income paid so far is $78,000 
Another case is that of a wife who has 
been receiving annual income for thirty- 
eight years of $1,200 amounting to 
$45,600. Total premiums paid were only 
$2,340.72. 

Another insured of the Society had 
nine Ordinary life policies and after pre 
miums were paid for twelve years Income 
Bonds were issued in settlement of the 
policies. The wife died after receiving 
$1,000 a year for fourteen years and the 
balance of the guaranteed instalments 
totaling $6,000 was paid to eight children. 
Total premiums received by the Society 
were $48,607; amount paid to benefice: 
aries is $132,000. The eight children have 
received this income far twenty-eight 
years. 

The Equitable Society cites fifty-five 
cases in which the beneficiaries have re 
ceived annual incomes for between thirty 
and forty years. 
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UNION CENTRAL ADDS . 
4 UPPER-BRACKET MAGAZINES ! 
TO 1940 ADVERTISING SCHEDULE! 








Help Life magazine remind large insurance 


buyers of U. C. agent’s spectal services 
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“a \y, here’s something that affects my estate—yours too, prob 
ably. I knew of the change in the Gift Tax law, but here it says 
the Federal Estate Tax laws have been changed six times in eight 


years. And just in the last twelve months seven states have changed 
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THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | CINCINNATI. ONLO 


4 $400,000,000 Jnstitution Founded in 186 
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l Special services offered by Union Central to men ing campaign will appear in full pages in Fortune, 

of means have already resulted in an average policy Time, Newsweek and Business Week. Meanwhile, 

and the | sale double that of the 79 leading companies. Fea- | another Union Central campaign continues to reach 

alroeee | turing these services, Union Central’s new advertis- Life’s 18,000,000 readers. | 

hildren. ' 
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: THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ CINCINNATI, OHIO | 
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AN 
UNMISTAKABLE 
TREND 


The Life 


agent of today is rounding out 


smart insurance 
his income by the sale of Acci- 
dent & Health Insurance. The 
Greater re- 
ceptiveness on the part of the 


reason is obvious: 


public to Income Protection 
means easier sales and a quicker 
approach to the prospect’s life 


insurance problems. 


Recognizing this unmistakable 
trend the PREFERRED ACCI- 
DENT offers to readers of The 
Gold Book its new and modern 
55TH ANNIVERSARY POL- 
ICY containing many liberal 
features at reasonable premium 
cost, Offer it to your best pros- 
pects and customers with the 
assurance that PREFERRED’s 
55 years of disability insurance 
experience will back you up. 
This is one of many accident 
policies issued by this company. 


The PREFERRED welconres 
this opportunity of helping 
wide-awake producers who are 
not afraid to talk accident insur- 
ance in their interviews. Having 
specialized in quality policies 
for the preferred classes of risks 
for more than half a century we 
know you will find our line one 
of the easiest and most pleasant 
to sell. 


Why not start off the Fall 
Season by getting complete de- 
tails on our 55th Anniversary 
Policy and other _ contracts, 
which will be speedily furnished 


upon request. 


You might as well capitalize 
on Accident business as you 
go along for if you don't 
someone else will beat you 
to it. 


The 


PREFERRED 
ACCIDENT 


Insurance Company of New York 
80 Maiden Lane New York, N. Y. 


EDWIN B. ACKERMAN 
President 
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Advice to New Men 


From a 20 Year Retrospect 


By Louis E. Orcutt, C. L. U. 
Provident Mutual Life, New York 


What does the experience of twenty 
years of life insurance selling in New 
York yield that might be helpful to a 
man no more than twenty days from 
his first start? That’s a tough question! 

To see if an answer could be con- 
jured from the record, I went back to 
1930 and looked over my figures, In 
1930, 2,278 calls yielded 1,249 interviews 
and $440,000 in sales. In 1935, 2,341 calls 
yielded 1,160 interviews and barely $250,- 
000 of sales. In 1939, 1,949 calls yielded 
only 772 interviews and sales fell below 
$100,000. But the sales of the first half 
of 1940 passed the total for all of 1939; 
and a good bit of the business of 1940 
was based on work done previously. If 
all this proves anything, it is that inter- 
views are coming harder and that it 
takes more interviews to produce a given 
total of “Paid-for” business than it did 
five vears ago. Apparently there has 


been a steady decrease in the produc- 
tivity of hard work. 

Another study made showed the 
sources of sales since January 1, 1939. 
Five came from college and fraternity 
friends, twenty-four from old policy- 
holders, fifteen were sold to sons, daugh- 
ters or wives of policyholders or friends, 
eleven to persons to whom I was intro- 
duced by policyholders or friends, one 
from cold canvass and three were due 
to circularization, direct mail repliers. 
Of course, there was some selection as 
to whom to honor with a call. The 
caller needs to have or to develop a 
sixth sense that scents out possible 
buyers. There is no laboratory standard 
for the recipe for this scent. 


Advice to New Men 


The only prescription we can give to 
the new man is this: 





Qui 





TAKE THE STRAIGHT ROAD 
TO SUCCESS IN YOUR TOWN 













NAMB. ccs newes 


ADDRESs... 





crry 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY —THERE’S NO OBLIGATION 


. COUNTY... 


. 
LIKE A SQUIRREL 
IN A CAGE 


ge work in tread-mill fashion— 
getting nowhere. Be somebody. Se- 
cure prestige. Enjoy a better career. If 
you are one of those men tired of mark- 
ing time, yet have confidence in your 
own ability to manage and set things 
humming, now is the time to act. 

The American United Life Insurance 
Company—the fourth oldest company 
west of the Allegheny mountains—is 
expanding and establishing many new 
agencies in small towns and medium 
sized cities. Energetic men are needed 
to manage these agencies, which func- 
tion under home office supervision and 
are independent of those in other cities. 

To anyone interested—really ambi- 
tious—complete facts will be gladly 
sent. Start on the open road to success 
with your own business by mailing the 


coupon below. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Dept. EU-940, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Gentlemen: I am ambitious to succeed and am interested in 
learning about your independent agency contract and what it 
offers. Please let me have this information with the understanding 
there is no obligation on my part. 


STATE. 
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LOUIS E. ORCUTT 


Know his company, its contracts and 

its practices thoroughly. 

Select prospects with great care and 
develop as many sales assistants among 
them as possible. j 

See as many people as possible every 
day, with due regard to previous 
preparation for a sale. 

That did not come out of the witches 
cauldron, nor is it the wisdom of a sey- 
enth son of a seventh son. It is just 
the result of months and years of care- 
ful selling. 

Now, there are helps to selling, almost 
too many of them. In this twenty years 
we have subscribed to nearly every ser- 
vice of information and established sell- 
ing helps that there is. We have at- 
tended meetings and listened to speeches 
and sat through forums. We have heard 
men who were members of the Million 
Dollar Round Table tell how they did 
it. We have listened to first year won- 
ders expatiate on the wonderful assist- 
ance rendered them by their general 
agents. Funny, those first year wonders 
seldom appeared again. It is quite true 
that we must study, we must read, we 
must keep our minds in tune with the 
latest ideas and methods. If we can 
qualify for the CLU designation it will 
help; but it does not sell insurance. 


Each Must Stand on His Own Feet 


While we have enjoyed many of these 
speeches and have caught an idea, here 
and there in meetings and have discov- 
ered helpful methods in various services, 
we are convinced that each of us must 
stand on his own feet, work out his 
own methods, get the utmost out of his 
own personality, stand or fall on his 
own activity of mind and body. We 
make a living by telling the story ot 
protection. The more people we tell 
it to and the better we tell it, the 
oftener we are going to find our names 
on the lists of leading producers. We 
have seen brillant, well informed men 
fail for lack of calling. They were effi- 
cient when they worked. They worked 
too little. We have seen comparatively 
dull men succeed by hard work. They 
say that a thread of red runs through 
all the ropes used in the British Navy, 
it stands for the authority of the 
Crown. Similarly, through every tale 
of successful selling there seems to run 
a scarlet thread of hard work. The 
youthful Alexander was said to have 
been told that there was “No Royal road 
to Euclid.” In twenty years we have 
found no indication that a Royal Road 
to success has ever been surveyed, The 
Road to Success would seem to be like 
the Burmah Road of beleaguered China, 
a road, hand built, tamped down by the 
treading feet of thousands of workers. 

If then we are to be a guide post 
we would point to the people we know, 
to the multiplied thousands of open 
doors and to the ringing sincerity with 
which all of us can sound the worth of 
Life Insurance. 
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QUERY: What life insur- 
ance company has unusually 
complete accident and sick- 
ness insurance facilities for 
its field force? 


COMMENT: Life, accident 
and sickness insurance are 
personal coverages . . . insur- 
ing an individual rather than 
a piece of property. They 
complement each other . . . 
Affliated with Continental 
Casualty...long acknowledged 
a leader in the health and 
accident field . .. Continental 
Assurance offers its agents 
opportunity for added pre- 


miums... and commissions, 


a * , a 








ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliated with 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
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THE BUSINESS INSURANC 
TRUST IN ESTATE PLANNING 


By E. D. La Rue 


Vice-President and Trust Officer, Montclair Trust Co., 


Business insurance in its many phases 
has advantages of varying importance 
in estate planning. One branch of it 
that is of definite interest to any wide 
awake trust organization is the Business 
Insurance Trust. 

Articles and discussions on this sub- 
ject have for the most part been quite 
general and it would seem that proper 
emphasis has not been placed upon this 
type of account by fiduciary groups. 
It is difficult to see why this should be, 
but the fact remains that the same effort 
has not been expended by banks to in- 
form the public generally regarding the 
advantages of business insurance trusts 
as has been the case with other types of 
fiduciary accounts. 

Business insurance trusts are just as 
acceptable as other types or trust busi- 
ness and fiduciary institutions must as- 
sume the responsibility for the removal 
of this phase of their activities from the 
so-called “stepchild” category. 

An individual who has seriously con- 
sidered the status of his family in the 
event of his decease usually makes in- 
quiry from every available source for 
information and advice as to steps he 
may be able to take so as to reduce tax- 
ation and unnecessary expense and to 
accomplish his objective. There must, 
however, be no diminishing of protec- 
tion for his beneficiaries; in fact, he 
wishes to increase that protection. 


Average Person Mentally Groups 
All of His Assets 


In estate planning the average indi- 
vidual mentally groups all of his assets 
such as insurance, securities, his home, 
business interests, etc. Theoretically, 
he should consult with his insurance ad- 
viser as to the amount of insurance and 
the types of contracts he should own. 
Likewise if a trust company is to be 
named as an executor or trustee, he 
should consult with that institution for 
practical suggestions as to how the plans 





E. D. LA RUE 


he may have in mind will work in actual 
operation. Finally, it will take the ser- 
vices of his attorney to place in legal 
form his will or any trust agreements 
that are to be prepared as the result 
of this planning. The combination of 
underwriter, trust officer and attorney 
working in close cooperation with each 
other to give a client the maximum in 
protection with economy, is ideal. How- 
ever, in actual practice this is seldom 
carried out for the client will not hesi- 
tate to ask his insurance agent for a 
complete estate and trust plan covering 
all of the points involved although some 
of them may be far removed from the 
insurance field. Comments upon trust 
operations and the advantages of a cor- 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


are offered to producing agents. 
our agents to increase their production readily. 
erate size of our Company permits us to know each agent 
and his problems intimately. 


We have a complete line of modern participating policies 


(including juvenile). 


Write us for our agency contract. 


Sond for Complete Saferination Today 
The UNION LABOR 


Life Insurance Company 


570 Lexington Avenue 





Our sales story enables 


The mod- 


New York, N. Y. 








E. D. La Rue 


E. D. La Rue has been in close con- 
tact with life insurance agents for 
| years in working on common prob- 
lems of insurance and estate plan- 
ining. He began his banking career 
| with Union Trust Co. of New York j in 
1917 and has specialized solely in es- 
tate and trust administration since 
1923. The Union Trust subsequently 
|}merged with the Central Trust Co, of 
New York and he continued with the 
|}combined institution, the Centra] 
| Union Trust of New York, until the 
|merger with the Hanover National 
| Bank, after which time it was known 
as Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
Co. In 1929 Mr. La Rue was made 
an assistant secretary of that bank 
specializing in estate administration 
In 1934 he became vice-president and 
trust officer of Montclair Trust Co, 
Montclair, N. J. 


porate fiduciary are often included in 
the information requested from the in- 
surance representative. A bank’s advice 
may also be solicited as to an insurance 
plan that may have been prepared for 
him by his agent. In short, we are 
continually being faced with problems of 
estate and trust planning that call for 
the best efforts of each group. It is 
realized that both insurance and trust 
fields are highly specialized and it can- 
not reasonably be expected that repre- 
sentatives of both groups will be special- 
ists in each other’s fields of endeavor. 
Should Be No Insurance-Trust 
Company Conflict 

It is natural that insurance and bank 
representatives work in close coopera- 
tion in seeing to it that the client re- 
ceives the best of their combined efforts 
Despite the endeavors of both insurance 
and trust companies to promote this 
degree of cooperation, there still is heard 
on rare occasions that there is a con- 
flict betwen the activities of an insurance 
company and a corporate fiduciary. Such 
conflicts do not naturally exist and, if 
they arise, they are promoted usually 
through ignorance or prejudice. The 
writer knows of no trust officers who are 
not sold on the theory that practically 
everyone needs insurance protection ot 


(Continued Page 124) 


Ladies Tell Why 


(Continued from Page 108) 


future. Life insurance is one of Amet- 
ica’s great institutions. You know that 
American labor believes in life insut- 
ance—that is why the American Feder@ 
tion of Labor established the Union La 
bor Life. So I would say that life im- 
surance is helping preserve American 
democracy.” 

Stroudsburg has a lively, 
newspaper, The Record. ) 
Franz is managing editor. His size-tl 
of life insurance was this: “It furnishes 
a good way of saving money and 0 
protecting a family. If that were no 
true there would not be so many peopit 
in Stroudsburg, carrying policies. We 


progressive 
Nelson A 


have $77,000 of Group life insurance 


the people in our plant.” 
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he = Whituat gent believes 


... that lifézinsurance is ‘individual to, each buyer, that he tieéds intelligent 
servicé'when he plans his ingurance ... throughout the life of the policy... 
and in most cases over into the life of the beneficiary. 


... that the most interesting job.in the world is that of finding the future financial 
needs of men and women and planning a program that will adequately meet 
these needs. 


... that his is a professional service, as important to humans as that of the lawyer 
... the physician ... a profession that requires constant study . .. sound judg- 
ment... an appreciation of human values. 


... that there is no finer reward than the appreciation of men and women who 
are enjoying incomes from their part in this great billion and a quarter dol- 
lar estate... and whose investment and protection programs he helped to 
guide. 


... that his company’s unparalleled record of repeat orders, approximating 50% 
of its new business each year, results from its.clear and liberal policy con- 
tracts, its low cost performance, and the responsible, personal selling and 


service of its agents. 


... that the institution of life insurance carries a greater responsibility and has 
greater power for good to the individual and the nation than any other or- 
ganization save the Government itself. 


... that there is no fund in existence administered with more care, and greater 
diligence in assuring safety, than is this great estate, owned by the 700,000 
policyholders of the Northwestern Mutual. : 


... that the ideally fitted life insurance plan contains as much of the protective 
element as the policyholder needs, and as much of the investment element as 


he can maintain. 


A. J. JOHANNSEN C. L. McMILLEN RUDOLPH... RECHT ROWLEY & TALBOT 
General Agent General Agent General Agent General Agents 
161 Remsen Street 347 Madison Avenue 386 Fourth Avenue 9 Clinton Street 
Brooklyn, New York New York City New York City Newark, New Jersey 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1857 
MILWAUKEE 
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It was a beautiful day that 13th of 
September in 1927, not a cloud in the 
sky. A gentle but firm East by North- 


east breeze came in from the ocean 
which gave a feeling of pleasant coolness 
though the temperature was in the mid- 
dle eighties. The grass and trees were 
still green, the birds sang joyously and 
[ was very happy, glowing with pleasur- 
able anticipation of the morrow. 

My professional work had been so ar- 
ranged that the afternoon was free and 
there would be no necessity for work 
until noon of the next day. The office 
employes had been given one of their 
infrequent holidays. Why was I so 
happy? Because the 14th of September 
would be the first opportunity for bird 
shooting since March; the tide was to be 
very high and the marsh hen season 
would open. I had had no gun in my 
hand for six months, and how I longed 
to feel the barrel again, to hear the 
bang, to see the feather fly and the 
bird drop! It was going to be great fun. 


How His Accident Happened 


Returning from the Rotary luncheon 
| remembered that it was necessary to 
make a solution of bichloride of mer- 
cury for the emergency room and so I 
proceeded with that duty before going 
to the island to complete my arrange- 
ments for the next day’s shoot. My 
older daughter was waiting to ride to 
the island with me. My car was in 
front of the door and everything was 
ready but the making of the solution. 
Twelve hundred and eighty grains of 
bichloride of mercury in an open car- 
ton were on the shelf above the sink. 
The bottle was on the drainboard— 
the door bell rang and, no one being 
in the office, it was necessary for me to 
see who it was and what was wanted. 
\ young man was there with an order 
from one of the industrial corporations 
for treatment of an accident, a_ nail 
wound in the foot \fter taking care 
of the injury and admonishing the young 
man about accidents, trying to impress 
upon him the necessity for care and 
attention to avoidance of injury he was 
dismissed with a request to return the 
following afternoon after work for ex- 
amination of the injury. 

Then back to the solution, hurrying 
along that I might have the balance of 
the afternoon to enjoy in recreational 
pleasure with my daughter. Something 
irritated my eye and, there being a 
small mirror above the sink, I looked up, 
pulled down the eyelid in an effort to 


discern any visible irritant. When I 
took my hand down from the lid my 
finger struck the edge of the carton 


turning the entire contents into my up- 
turned face with my eyes wide open 
Agony 
“My God”—the pain—“What has hap- 
pened,” a realization of serious injury— 
a shout for my daughter to get a physi- 


cian—one of the eye doctors, and she 
began frantically to telephone. The pain 
vas unbearable. I remembered a solu- 
tion of cocaine on the shelf across the 


room. Unable to see, I groped my way 
across, found the solution and poured it 
into my eyes in an effort to alleviate the 
pain but there was no relief—“‘Hurry, 
hurry, hurry, get a doctor.” 

Within fifteen minutes one of my 
friend. specializing in eye conditions was 
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Agent L. M. Steinheimer (left) and Dr. Raymond V, Harris 


with me, as was also my assistant who 
had been out making the afternoon 
rounds at the hospital. The pain was 
terrible; in fact, it was so great that 
any other thought for the time being 
was obliterated. To the hospital—to 
the operating room—and some time dur- 
ing night I wakened from the anaes- 
thetic; though in great pain, it began to 
dawn upon me that all of my joy and 
happiness, all of my anticipation of pleas- 
ure had somehow crumbled. The castle 
had crashed; then came the thought of 
my injury and its possible result and 
for the first time fear gripped my heart. 
But the pain was so great and the in- 
jury so recent that I hadn’t time to have 
the fear take shape. It was just a vague 
fear—perhaps intuition. 

After several days I was sent to 
Philadelphia to Dr. de Schweinitz. That 
trip in the dark will never be forgotten. 
The pain was still dreadful, but I was 
beginning to be able to put things to- 
gether in my mind and my fear became 
deeper—then almost panic. “But 
would not be blind, I would recover— 

was young, not quite forty-seven—I 
had a big practice, a lovely family, a 
beautiful home, numerous friends—I had 
everything to live for—I would be al- 


right when Dr. de Schweinitz could see 
me.” Those were my thoughts. 


Visit By An Insurance Man 


Then after three days at the hospital 
1 overhead the doctor tell my wife that 
I would always be blind, totally and 
permanently. It was too much, I asked 
that I be returned to Savannah but I 
was not taken home. The doctors be- 
lieving that additional treatment was 
necessary, I was returned to the hospital. 
I did, however, get home the latter part 
of October, despondent and despairing. 
My little children would have to go to 
work—my wife would have to go to 
work—the home would have to be sacri- 
ficed and I felt that it was better had 
I never been born. 

Then came a man with whose company 
I was insured and he told me, kindly and 
gently, that my life insurance policy 
carried a provision that in the event of 
total and permanently disability I would 
receive $10 per month per thousand and 
also that I carried with him a very sub- 
stantial accident policy which would pay 
me a large sum of money, or, if I chose, 
I would receive a weekly indemnity 
which, together with the indemnity from 


nn 


HAPPEN TO YOU! 


Dr. Raymond V. Harris 


Dr. Raymond V. Harris 

One of the most thrilling but jn- 
spirational talks ever made before an 
insurance convention was delivered to 
the Aetna Life’s Eastern Regional 
meeting in White Sulphur Springs in 
July by Dr. Raymond V. Harris of 
Savannah, Ga. Dr. Harris, one of 
| Savannah’s most distinguished physi- 
cians, met with an accident in his 
laboratory which completely destroyed 
his eyesight within fifteen minutes, 
Fortunately for him he was adequate- 
ly protected by insurance. He ex- 
plained to his Aetna audience that, 
in addition to insurance carried by 
him with other companies at the 
| time of his accident, he was insured 
with Aetna for two Life policies of 
$25,000 each and an accident polic) 
providing $150 weekly benefits. Be- 
cause of that insurance all premiums 
under his Life policies have been 
waived and, in addition, he has re- 
ceived $3,000 a year under his life in- 
surance and $7,800 a year under his 
accident policy, making a total of 
over $140,000 since the date of his 
accident, September 13, 1927. 

Dr. Harris is so enthusiastic about 
insurance that he wants the world to 
| share in its benefits. Asked by The 
| Gold Book to tell how his accident 
happened and what insurance has 
meant to him and what it means to 
|others, he wrote the accompanying 
article. 








the life policy would prevent the mort- 
gaging of my home. We could havea 
place to sleep and something to eat 
without sacrificing the education of my 
daughters. I dare say no person on 
earth has even been so relieved; no per- 
son was ever taken from such depths 
of despair and brought back to the levels 
of sanity as was I from the visit of 
my insurance counsellor, 
Picture Changes 

Further conversation brought out the 
fact that it would be necessary to have 
an adjuster from Atlanta investigate the 
case and arrange the claim. It was not 
long after that I began to receive com- 
pensation which I feel quite certain pre- 
served my sanity and has preserved my 
self respect, preventing my becoming @ 
burden upon my family or my com- 
munity. 

It was a different picture now than 
that which I had conjured of a poor ol 
blind man with a tin cup offering 2 
packet of pencils. I was economically 
protected. 

The above story is all true. The state 
ments are factual. Like everyone else! 
did not think that I could possibly be 
the victim of an accident. All my life 
(my father having been a physician) ! 
had known of disease germs and poison- 
ous drugs, and from my young manho 
when I started the study of medicine 
I had come in contact with these things 
until I had lost my fear of germs and 
poisons, and, having lost it, became care 
less. 

This in itself should be an important! 
lesson to those who come in contact 
with or handle dangerous things. Never 
lose your fear of danger. To the well 
known Four Horsemen I think we should 
add the fifth, that hazard that is com 
stantly abroad menacing the health, life 
and happiness of every man, woman ane 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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The above photograph, taken in November, 


1939, shows the two-acre excavation and 
part of the tremendous foundation tor New 
England Mutual’s new Hothe Office building, 


to be completed in 1941. 


with New England Mutual 





i . ; y ius = ' 


Laying YOUR Foundation 


Whether you are erecting a great structure or 


whether you are just making a start in selling 





life insurance, building a strong foundation is 
equally essential. 

To help beginners make fast and sound prog- 
ress in mastering their new profession . . . to 
aid experienced agents in improving and revital- 
izing their service ... New England Mutual 
bases its training program upon its outstanding 
educational course, CAREER UNDERWRITING. 

The recognized calibre of its representation, 
and the number of men in its field force who 
have made life underwriting a career, reflect the 
Company’s insistence on laying the right kind 
of foundation and building from there. 

One of the important reasons, of course, why 
so many of its representatives have long and 
successful records with the Company, is found 
in the remarkable liberality* and coverage of 
New England Mutual’s policy contract. 


*Full reserve in the third year, for instance. 











New ENGLAND Murua. 
Life Insurance Company of BOSTON 


GeorcGe WILLARD SMITH, President 





* 





FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA & 
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WHY 
has approximately 14% of all new life insurance written 
by Federal Life agents in recent months been on one 


particular plan—the Streamliner? 


BECAUSE 


the Streamliner is a combination contract providing Life- 
Health-Accident-Hospital coverage in one policy. 

This combination comes in packages of all sizes from 
$1,000 Life and $25 monthly indemnity .up to $10,000-$200. 
Rates are especially attractive. 

That's why about one out of every seven new policy- 
holders buys COMPLETE coverage in the Streamliner 
package. 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON L. D. CAVANAUGH 
Chairman President 


CHICAGO 























FULL MEASURE 
ON ALL COUNTS 


Founded in 1878... . Assets of more than 
$131,000,000 . . . Originator of “Income for Life”, 
Disability and Accidental Death Benefits .... 
Operating in 36 states, including New York and 
the New England states . . . $367,671,000 insur- 
ance in force. 


Prestige— 


Cooperation—Effective training course ... . Effective super- 
vision and aid . . . . Pre-approach direct mail 
service .... Direct mail lead service in successful 
operation for 24 years .... Ample working tools 
.... Special plan for program selling. 


All regular life and endowment plans .. . . Mod- 
ified Life... . Family Income... . Family Main- 
tenance . . Income for Life Modified 
Income for Life . . . . Disability Income . 
Term to 65.... Juvenile, age one month on.... 
Standard and substandard ... . Annuities. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
WALTER LEMAR TALBOT, PRESIDENT 


Contracts— 
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“Family Income” Policy 


Meets Most Needs 
By J. M. Howell 
_ Equitable Life of Iowa, Fort Collins, Colo. 


\ sincere desire to place the kind of 
policy which to my.mind will do the 
most good for the most people depend- 
ent on a prospect would explain the 
reason why I have been successful in 
writing “Family Income” policies. 

The most interesting things to me in 
this modern world are the problems of 
lfe and living. My sales presentations 
are: never cluttered with charts, statis- 
tics.and those things which tend to con- 
fuse.’ I talk in simple terms about those 
things which are problems to every hus- 
band and father. When the desire to 
solve those problems becomes para- 





J. M. HOWELL 


mount, his. ability to pay, dictates the 
kind of policy that I recommend. 


Protection Is Basic Principle 


In the present day rush to place life 
insurance I feel that too many of us 
have forgotten the basic principle upon 
which our business is built—that of pro- 
tection. I feel that every man is un- 
selfish when his family is involved and 


Boxing Champion 


In July of this year a 26-year-old 
agent who has been selling life insur- 
ance for a little more than a year led 
his agency in number of lives insured. 
He is Guy C. Sheppard of the Eldon 
LD. Wilson agency, Mutual Life of New 
York, Richmond. 

One reason for his success is_ his 
background. He learned basic life insur- 
ance fundamentals while taking a course 
at the Virginia Polytechnic Institute un- 
der Duke Baird, who once sold life in- 
surance in New York City. Sheppard 
was a student at V.P.I. for four years, 
majoring in business subjects, and before 
that spent three years in the plant of 
Armour & Co., Richmond, saving enough 
money to pay his expenses first year at 
V.P.1. Rest of the time he was there 
he worked in a soda fountain, waited on 
table in the mess hall; graded papers 
for professors. Even with all this time 
devoted to work and studies he was a 
leader in athletics, being captain of the 
boxing team and member of the football 
team. Also, he was good enough boxer 
to become Southern Conference welter- 
weight boxing champion. 

His prospects range from Ages 20 to 





J. M. Howell | 


A Kentuckian J. M. Howell was| 
graduated from Colorado State Col-| 
lege with a B.S. degree in 1930 and| 
in same year entered life insurance| 
with the Equitable of Iowa. He says| 
his career is that of a plugger. Last 
year he paid for $310,000 and his! 
average for a decade has been ap- 
| proximately $240,000. So far this! 
year he has sold $300,000. He has 
been in the company’s One-a-Week 
Club for 473 weeks. 

Fort Collins has 12,000 people and| 
is home of Colorado State College.| 
It is center of a farming and liye-| 
stock area, but Mr. Howell confines! 
his selling to the city. 








has an honest desire to do all that he 
logically can for their protection. 

I sell myself on every recommenda- 
tion that I make before I am willing to 
submit it to the prospect. I sell from 
my heart. 

Many of my “Family Income” sales 
are made because I feel that it is more 
important to give the son and daughter 
the benefit of their mother’s time until 
they are ready for college than it is to 
give them a college degree. If they 
have the proper perspective on life when 
college age arrives they can easily work 
for that. : 

The small additional premium required 
for a “Family Income” rider is not large 
enough that it will materially offset the 
insured’s returns at age 60 or 65 over 
the same premium put into retirement 
income. 

Some Arguments for Policy 

A policy that will pay the rent for 
twenty years is just as good as a depre- 
ciated home that has to be rebuilt at 
that time. 

A policy to pay the upkeep and taxes 
on a home with a remodeling fund 
available at the end of twenty years 
has sold several contracts for me. 

A mother’s time for the youngsters un- 
til college age and then funds to take 
care of that need is always appealing. 

I make “Family Income” sales because 
to my mind it answers, under one pol- 
icy, most of the needs for life insurance. 


W rites Many Lives 





GUY C. SHEPPARD 


30. Most of his policies are for $1,500 
to $2,500. He specializes in selling En- 
dowments at 60, comparing this contract 
with a long term savings account. 

Mr. Sheppard has kept up his interest 
in athletics since leaving college, partici 
pating in soft ball and other games 
Richmond. He estimates that 75% of 
his business is written in the evenings. 
One reason for this is the fact that 
many of his clients and prospects are 
young men and it is more convenient 
for them to talk about insurance after 
business hours. 
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National * 
Advertising 


‘PROTECTING THE AMERICAN HOME” 
'—"" ig oe ae 











In 1799, Thomas Piper, cobbler, lived in Weston, Vermont. His two daughters, brought up in the 
ways of thrift, were wont to walk barefoot to church in Chester carrying their shoes until near the 
church and likewise taking them off again when going home, in order to save shoe leather. 


Ninety years ago Dr. Julius Y. Dewey was the sole salesman for the 
Vermont company which was the first life insurance company in America 
to organize with the word "'National'' in its name. The Company was 
then not known outside of its home office vicinage, but in fulfillment of 
its name it has become truly national, and during the past six years has 
been made nationally known through national advertising. Our objec- 
tive is to support our salesmen throughout the country so ably with our 
company identification that wherever they go they will find the National 


well and favorably known. 


The Company is celebrating its 90th Anniversary with a very sub- 


stantial gain in business. 





NATIONAL LIFE comeany 9 Monreetiee WERMONT 


PURELY MUTUAL * ESTABLISHED 1850 









































RELIANCE BULLETIN 


Published by RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 











“FLASH 


Reliance life insurance in force at end of July, totalled 
$496, 146,789.00. 


“FLASH 


Over $107,616,308.00 insurance traceable to Reliance 
Lead-Service Letters since introduction of the plan. 


“FLASH 


President's report shows Reliance Policyholders and 
Beneficiaries were paid $10,318,535.55 in 1939, an 
increase of $1,022,022.31 over 1938. 


“FLASH 


Steady gain in business marks first seven months of 1940. 


Reliance sales show increase of 4.1% over same period 
1939. 
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Finds Charles E. Hughes Quote a Help 


By Harold L. Barnett 
Northwestern Mutal Life, New York 


There are really two fields in which 
I specialize—one is business insurance 
with particular reference to liquidation 
agreements—and the other is estate 
planning with particular reference to 
tax savings. I often quote the remark 
attributed to Charles Evans Hughes, 
which, in effect, is that if one desires 
to cross a bridge and that is a_ toll 
bridge, one must pay the toll, but if one 
goes to the trouble of walking a mile 
or so to another bridge, which is free, 
and crosses that bridge without paying 
a toll, that is not evasion of the toll 
but merely avoidance of it, thus show- 





HAROLD L. BARNETT 


ing the difference between tax evasion 
and tax avoidance. 

I am a member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table for 1940-41 and have been 
a member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table in the past. My Northwestern 
production has averaged close to $600,000 
a year, for the past fourteen years. 
Outside company business has averaged 
almost one-third as much, each year. 

I secure most of my new business by 
recommendation. I use just as much 
effort to sell the idea to a policyholder 
that he should recommend me, as I do 
to sell that policyholder a policy. I 
don’t drop policyholders when they have 
become uninsurable or when they have 
bought all the insurance they possibly 
can use; but still call on them and dis- 
cuss with them new laws and rulings and 
service their policies, and even though 
I don’t sell them, I get a very large pro- 
portion of new business through them. 


What He Sells 


Almost all the insurance I sell is Ordi- 
nary life, the balance is Special Re- 
tirement contracts. I have sold but two 
Annuities, and very few Single Pay- 
ment Life policies. I try to avoid even 
the selling of Term. 

I make very few calls per day, but 
each call is well thought out in advance 
and usually I have some plan to offer, 
with figures or other typewritten sug- 
gestions and I make sure that what I 
have to offer will be of sufficient interest 
to léad to a discussion. I go on the 
theory that it is not the number of calls 
that an agent makes, but the care and 
thought with which he makes a call, that 
results in business. 

No matter how small a policy may be, 


I discuss the option settlements, and nine 
cases out of ten place an endorsement oy 
the policy, which in length and detail 
is probably out of all proportion, by 
because of my thoroughness in endorse. 
ment work, I have had a low lapse rate 

I have a very firm belief in systems 
I have a record of every Term policy 
that every policyholder carries, whether 
it be a Northwestern Term or another 
company’s Term, and have a card that 
comes up to remind me of the last date 
to convert. I have cards on every child 
mentioned in any endorsement, which 
card comes up when that child reacties 
Age 10. Change of ages and birthdays 
of course, come up automatically, and 
there are many other systems that I use. 
that I feel are profitable. 

A large part of my work is joint work 
with other agents in our office. 


Dr. R. V. Harris 


(Continued from Page 118) 





child in the world. Perhaps rather than 
call it the Fifth Horseman we might say 
it is an imp of Satan, perched upon the 
shoulder of each individual, awaiting 
only the opportunity to cause dire dis- 
tress to then laugh gleefully at his 
mistortune. 


All Should Have Insurance Protection 


It is not within the scope of this 
article to quote statistics which are 
available to anyone who wislhies to read 
them and which will show the great 
number of unnecessary accidents, the 
majority of which can easily be avoided. 
In view of the fact that we do not avoid 
the injuries attendant upon life as we 
live it today at work or at play, it 
seems only reasonable that for the very 
small cost involved, adequate protection 
should be carried by those who are de- 
pendent upon their efforts for a liveli- 
hood or have others dependent upon 
their effort. Failure to provide this pro- 
tection seems almost criminally negli- 
gent, certainly economically unsound. 
When one is well and capable of attend- 
ing to the duties of life he becomes a 
little “cocky” and never anticipates the 
distress of disability. 

The time is long past when the insur- 
ance business can be considered peddl- 
ing. The man in the insurance business 
has a profession, is a counsellor, and his 
obligatory responsibility to his commun- 
ity is tremendous. He has as great an 
opportunity for good in the community 
as has any other professional man in- 
cluding the physician or the minister. 
Were I an insurance counsellor it would 
take a great many rebuffs, a great many 
“No”s, a great many statements of lack 
of interest to get me out of a man’s 
office until and unless he had permitted 
me the opportunity of educating him 
in the fundamental principles of the 
necessity for protection. It is the bust- 
ness of the counsellor to protect his 
clientele against themselves as well as 
against the misfortunes which might 
occur. 

Every income producer should have 4 
balanced portfolio of insurance and if he 
hasn’t it is due to ignorance of the 
subject, and it is the duty of the coun- 
sellor so to condition his mind that he 
will understand the necessity for being 
permitted the privilege of purchasing 
the protection which is so essential t0 
his family. No portfolio is balance 
unless it carries life, accident and health 
insurance. 
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Opportunity Knocks More Than Once 


\ long time ago someone said: “Op- 
portunity knocks but once,” and many 
people accepted it as true because it was 
a pretty phrase and they were too lazy 
to refute it or to think of another one. 
How fortunate it is that there are a 
host of young men who firmly believe 
that the old axiom is completely cock- 
eyed and who know in their own hearts 
awaiting 
opening 


that opportunity is constantly 


the man who busies himself 
doors to find it. 

Let’s consider for a moment the dec- 
ade of the 1930’s which has just passed. 
Those ten years will go down in history 
as a period of depression and unemploy- 
ment. For young men starting in busi- 
ness it was in most instances a period 
disillusionment, dis- 


Circum- 


of discouragement, 
appointment and heart-break. 
stances caused misfits and young mis- 
fits found themselves in dead-end jobs. 
Some of them are still there. 

A Business Which Towers Over Others 

Other men to be sure were more for- 
tunate. The and social con- 
ditions which to many were a hindrance 
and checkmate were to them the chal- 
lenge to display individual initiative and 
achievement. They refused to sit be- 
hind closed doors and wait for oppor- 
tunity to knock. They kicked the door 
down and went out looking for opportu- 
nity. 

And they found one business which 
because of its financial strength was 
towering above the others as the others 
crumbled about it. That business of- 
fered to these young men the opportu- 
nity to go just as far as their abilities 
and their ambitions would carry them. 
But it was not an easy business. That 
was the business of life insurance. 

And as a result of their discovery two 
things happened: First, the business of 
life insurance raised its standards of 
selection to make the opportunity avail- 
able only to the right man. Secondly, 
a new conception of the business of life 
insurance selling was born. The policy 
peddler is being driven from the scene 
and the life insurance salesman with 
ability, training, a knowledge of life’s 
simple economic problems and the de- 
sire to help men solve them has stepped 
on to a professional plane. It is a pro- 
fession which does not require large 
capital outlay and one in which a man 
1s permitted to solicit his own clientele. 

Here, then, is a real opportunity for 
“the right man doing the right things 
in the right way.” It is an opportunity 
for personal achiev ement, an opportunity 
to earn in proportion to one’s ability, 
an opportunity to be of real service to 
others. 

The Home Life of New York has a 
collection of stories about young men 
who fit into this picture. It has col- 
lected those stories in a book called 


economic 


“Career Underwriters of the Home.” 
ere are some facts from just a few 
of them: 


Paul Gesswein Was Naval Architect 


A leading producer of the Home Life 
this year is Paul S. Gesswein. He at- 


By Paul Toth 
Supervisor of Publicity, Home Life of New York 





Matar Studio 
PAUL TROTH 
tended Columbia University, later took 
special training as a naval architect. 
When the depression began, he was the 
owner of a large and prosperous pleas- 
ure-boat factory with sales outlets all 
over the world. As the depression con- 
tinued, those markets disappeared and 
he was forced to dispose of his business. 
In 1931 he entered the field of life 
insurance selling. Today at age 38 he 
“For many years I was in business 
after nine years as a 
I feel that there has 
been a continuation of self-employment 
—but with one distinction: I have no 
salaries to pay. There is considerable 
enjoyment from the satisfaction ex- 
pressed by Planned Estate clients.” 


Merritt Studied Civil Engineering 


As a student at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Walter M. Merritt, Jr., was pre- 
paring to be a civil engineer. Later, 
he transferred to the University of Colo. 
rado and was graduated from there with 


says: 
for myself—now, 
life underwriter, 


a B.A. degree. He came with Home 
Life as a full-time salesman in 1934 at 
the age of 22. After six years’ experi- 


ence as salesman and supervisor, he was 
appointed agency field assistant in 1940. 


He is now qualifying for the CLU des- 
ignation. 
At age 27 Mr. Merritt says: “This 


business appeals to me because it offers 
a young man the opportunity of being 
the architect of a business of his own. 
I entered the life insurance field because 
I thought that the opportunity for prog- 
ress would be much more rapid and 
substantial. My belief has been fully 
justified. A man’s earnings are not af- 
fected by limits set by someone over 
him, but are in direct relation to his 
ability and willingness to work.” 


Eustis Selected Insurance in 1936 


On leaving Tulane University, Lau- 
rance Eustis, Jr., became associated with 
the Better Business Bureau of New Or- 
leans from which he resigned in 1936 
to enter the life insurance business with 
Home Life at the age of 24. He is 
at present studying for CLU designation 
and has passed a part of the examina- 
tions. 

Mr. Eustis is a committee chairman of 
the Association of Commerce, and a 
member of the Board of the Family 
Service Society in his city. At 27 he 
says: “Outstanding to me in life insur- 
ance selling is the fact that my advance- 
ment is not dependent on what one man 
happens to think of my work. l 
want more money, all I have to do is 
work harder. In the life insurance field 
able men give us proven sales methods 
that produce results.” 


DuVal Engineer and Army Officer 


Robert B. DuVal is a graduate of the 
School of Engineering of John Hopkins 
University. He entered business as a 
student engineer with a large public 
utilities firm. One year later he became 
a sales engineer for an air conditioning 
company. In 1933 he became associated 
with the U. S. Army as commanding 
officer for one of the first Civilian Con- 
servation Camps. He was the youngest 
commanding officer in the entire country 
at the time. In 1936, at the age of 26, 





Well, shall we stay here or shall we put ourselves on the right road? 


he entered the life insurance business 
with the Home Life. 

At age 30, he says of the life insur- 
ance business: “I have established a 
secure business for myself through a 
medium by which I enjoy meeting, know- 
ing and associating with people I like. 
Through Planned Estates service I am 
earning a good income, and _ providing 
security for others, the very things I 
continuously seek for myself.” 


Lawrenc: Reeves Was Sales Manager 


A graduate of Dartmouth, studying at 
the Amos Tuck School of Business Ad- 
ministration and Finance, Lawrence C. 
Reeves demonstrated his sales ability 
within a year after leaving college, call- 
ing On contractors as representative for 
building materials. He was promoted to 
manager of his district, having complete 
charge of the sales force, credits and 
collections, and general administration 
work. He resigned this position in 1938 
to come with the Home Life at the age 
of 28. 

At 30, he is married and owns his own 
home in an attractive suburb. Today he 
says: “My whole i impression of the place 
of the agent in society changed when | 
came to understand the significance of 
Planned Estates. There is no thrill to 
compare with that which comes from 
dealing with people, their hopes and 
their ambitions.” 

Hamilton Saw Insurance in Action 

After attending New York University, 
Harry Lee Hamilton entered business 
with the telephone company and earned 
rapid promotion. He became a commer- 
cial survey engineer, then a training 
supervisor, and eventually was given full 
responsibility for all personnel in the 
commercial department for one of the 
central states. He resigned this posi- 
tion in 1936, at 30, to become associated 
with Home Life. 

is first year in the business, Mr. 
Hamilton had the experience of han- 
dling a death claim on a life insurance 
estate which he had planned. After 
attending the funeral of his client, he 
wrote to the home office: “I am in the 
grandest business in the world. For 
the first time in my life I feel important 

—a widow and her small children have 

voiced their appreciation to me for the 
Planned Estate I worked out for the 
husband and father. Their appreciation 
is greater compensation than I had ever 
hoped for in any business. Before begin- 
ning life insurance selling I was a mere 
cog in the machinery of a great utility 
company. Today, I am an individual 
watching a widow and her children face 
the future with a courage that I made 
possible.” "i 


Patrick H. 


After graduating from high school, 
Patrick H. Yeoman took special train- 
ing in business administration. He en- 
tered the field of banking, and in the 
next five years rose to the position of 
secretary in a branch of a large indus- 
trial bank. He was 22 when he re- 
signed this position to enter the life 
insurance business as a cashier in 1930 
He was impressed by the opportunities 
of selling, however, and entered that 
field. In 1936 he was attracted to Home 
Life by the opportunities in the com- 

(Continued on Page 125) 


Yeoman Started in Banking 
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Sells Deep Sea Fishing Crews 


J. R. C. Stephens, one of the leading 
producers of the Eldon D. Wilson agency 
at Richmond, Va., of the Mutual Life 
of New York, returning recently from 
the annual convention of the $250,000 
Club of his company at Quebec, stopped 
off at Perth Amboy, N. J., to insure 
members of a menhaden fishing fleet. 
These fishermen, hailing from his home 
county of Northumberland in the North- 
ern Neck section of Virginia, were 
aboard boats off the Jersey coast on 
their annual round-up of menhaden fish. 
In eleven days they caught upward of 
30,000,000 fish, which are manufactured 
into both oil and fertilizer. 

Clad in oilskin clothing, Mr. Stephens 
spent four days on the boats, boarding 
them each morning at 2 o'clock. He 
succeeded in writing eight of the fisher- 
man for a total of $30,000 of insurance, 
most of the policies being for $2,500. 
One policy was for $5,000. This was 
written on the life of the captain ot 
one of the boats who had been examined 
down in Virginia before setting out on 
the fishing trip. The other insurance 
was non-medical. He found but little 
sales resistance among the men solicited 
because business was extra good with 
them. 

The Selling Argument 

His sales talk consisted principally of 
impressing upon the fishermen that if 
they lost their lives at sea their widows 
and orphans would be protected and 
that if they lost their jobs as they got 
older they would have protection them- 
selves, the policies having the annuity 
feature maturing at Age 60. One re- 
quirement of the work is good eye- 
sight. It is customary to lay them off 
if this begins to fail them as _ they 
advance in age. The ages of those writ- 
ten range from 35 to 45. 

Mr. Stephens took with him some old 
oilskin clothes which he donned before 
boarding the boats. He was also equip- 
ped with a pair of gum boots, It was 
necessary to put up with a lot of incon- 
venience, he says, but he feels that he 
was more than compensated for his 
trouble. 

The boats are really good-sized steam- 
ers, some of them having been used as 
mine layers overseas during the first 
World War. The fishermen use large 
row boats in their actual work of catch- 
ing the fish with nets. These are known 
in the parlance of the fishermen as purse 
boats, he says. The crew of a steamer 
is paid $200 for every million of fish 
caught, the pay being adjusted according 
to the rating of each. Two of the eight 
men whom he wrote already had some 
insurance which he had placed with them 
previously. 

Mr. Stephens planned to follow the 
fleet later in the season to New London, 
Conn. In the waters off that place, he 
says, are also good fishing grounds. The 
fishing this year is said to be the best 
in years. When fishing is not good, Mr. 
Stephens find that the crews are hard to 
sell. There is also danger of some lapses 

The menhaden caught off the Jersey 
coast were taken to a factory at Mon- 
mouth Beach not far from Perth Am- 


boy. There are similar factories in the 
Northern Neck of Virginia, the industry 
being the leading one in that section of 
Virginia 


Lives in Old Settled Region 


Mr. Stephens’ home is at Wicomico 
Church in Northumberland, this being 
one of the five counties in the Northern 
Neck. They were settled largely by 
Cavaliers who fought in the armies of 


By J. R. C. Stephens 





J. R. C. Stephens returning from suc- 
cessful trip selling fishermen 


Charles I, emigrating to Virginia after 
that monarch lost his head on the block. 
In Westmoreland County, adjoining 
Northumberland, were born two presi- 


United States, George 
Washington and James Monroe. In 
King George, another Northern Neck 
county, was born James Madison, whom 
Monroe succeeded in the White House. 

Living in a rural section of Virginia 
100 miles from a railroad, Mr. Stephens 
has to hustle for business, going after 
it on land or sea as the opportunity 
offers. In spite of the fact that writing 
business is hard work under the cir- 
cumstances in which he operates, he has 
succeeded in qualifying for his com- 
pany’s Big Club eight years in suc- 
cession. 


dents of the 





Business Ins. Trust 
(Continued from Page 116) 


some character and who does not believe 
that insurance must form the base for 
the greater number of estate plans. It 
is not believed that the same percent- 
age of insurance representatives are 
sold to the same extent upon the value of 
trust service. This is not a criticism of the 
insurance representatives but it probably 
emphasizes the lack on the part of fidu- 
ciary institutions to publicize properly 
the value of their own services. In short, 
practically everyone should have insur- 
ance protection. A lesser number should 
have trust service. A great majority 
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Julian Price, President 








“NOT BY IDLE CHANCE.---” 


|—*Earned highest rate of interest in |939 
on mean invested assets among United 
States life insurance Companies with as 
much as 100 million in force. 


2—*Paying highest rate of interest in 1940 
on funds held in trust for policyholders 
and beneficiaries. The rate of interest 
now being paid has been paid continu- 
ously since organization in 1907. 

This is the same advertisement which 
appeared in 1936, 1937, 1938, and 1939 
Gold Book. Of course, we had to change 


the dates each year. But, the statement 
of facts needs no change!! 


For information concerning agency affairs write to 
Ralph C. Price, Vice-President 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
Life Insurance Company 


* From published statistical reports. 

















Greensboro, N. C. 






need both, and it is up to the two grou 

to make certain that proper knowledy. 
on all points involved is available - 
their mutual clients. “ 


In closing it should be remembered 
that trust officers and life underwrite 
alike agree that a client needs insuranes 
and/or trust service or a combination of 
both. Should a person be sold a sli 
that is later found to be unsuitable ¢ 
his needs in addition to the loss of his 
good will, you will undoubtedly lose his 
business as well. Dissatisfaction in sery. 
ice rendered is bad news to any busi- 
ness and, unfortunately, such news 
travels fast. An insurance trust agree. 
ment definitely should not be sold to a 
client unless such an arrangement will 
fill a real need. On the other hand 
monthly settlement options in them. 
selves are not a general cure all for 
estate planning problems. Likewise, q 
life insurance company guaranteed jn- 
come at a fixed rate, regardless of 
future economic changes has a yery 
pleasant sound at the time it is being 
explained to a client but the failure on 
the part of the underwriter to follow 
through intelligently with a program of 
careful planning may well mean that this 
guaranteed income which when sold 
looked so attractive may by the time it 
eventually reaches the objects of the 
client’s bounty be made to look like the 
current yield on one year United States 
Government Bonds. 

3oth groups are entirely willing to 
work on a mutual problem even though 
the net result may not mean the pur- 
chase of additional insurance or the 
establishment of any trust or other fidu- 
ciary relationship. 

Underwriters and trust officers who so 
far have not made a point of stressing 
the degree of cooperation that should 
be present within the two groups, should 
do so by all means. Aside from the edu- 
cational advantages that the association 
will bring, you will find also that the 
financial benefits may prove to be 
startling. In addition, there is a degree 
of satisfaction in a job well done con- 
trasted with mistakes in planning that 
you would like later to overcome but 
which you are then powerless to change. 








Why He Lost the Sale | 





He lost the order because he lacked 
confidence, and went into the interview 
half-expecting a turndown. 

He called without taking the trouble 
to find out anything about the prospect 
or his needs. 

He talked too much about his product 
and his company and not enough about 
what his product would do for the pros- 
pect. 

He had nothing new or fresh to offer 
a prospect who had been hearing the 
same old story for years. 

He let himself get into an argument 
with the prospect. He won the argu- 
ment but— 





Why He Made the Sale 





He got the order because he exuded 
confidence and went into the interview 
expecting success. 

Before calling he made an exhaustive 
study of the prospect, his financial stand- 
ing, his personal likes, his family and 
his needs. 

He centered his talk around what his 
product would do for the prospect. 

He used a carefully thought out sales 
talk which was impressive and especially 
designed for the prospect. 

He didn’t argue with the prospect. He 
agreed with him and then said, “Yes, 
but did you ever consider this aspect 
of the matter?” 

—Prudential Weekly Record. 
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HOW THE WIFE CAN HELP 
HER INSURANCE HUSBAND 


I find being the wife of a life insur- 
ance man makes a woman happy and 
life is most interesting. During the past 
fifteen years I have learned many things 
which I hope will help other insurance 
men’s wives to be a help to their hus- 
bands. I don’t think any man can start 
out in the morning with high hopes and 
big ideas if he first has a quarrel at home 
about the bills we should have paid or 
just because we didn’t want to smile. A 
business man is usually first judged by 
must 


his personal appearance, so we 


always keep his shirts clean and his 
clothes neatly pressed. He can then 
call on any prospect feeling confident 
of himself. 

The wife can set the goal for her hus- 
band and if she will do her part in 
planning his time she can help him reach 
that goal. We should encourage a study 
period for him each day. He won’t be 
a good salesman if he can’t explain thor- 
oughly any policy which he is selling. 
Teach yourself to be a good listener and 
always try to learn more about his work. 
No man likes to talk over his work with 
a wife who is bored. 

Be a Good Hostess 

Always be a good hostess—even on 
wash day it will pay you in dollars to 
treat his clients like old friends. Let 
your husband know you have thé utmost 
confidence in him. Trust him when he 
works late and don’t be jealous when he 
has to make night calls. Many policies 
are sold in the evening when a man 
and wife can be together and agree 
jointly with the salesman as to the 
plan of insurance most suited to their 
needs, 

We must always keep our hopes high 
and plan for the time when our hus- 


By Mrs. J. Dwight Casto 
Charleston, W. Va. 
bands will become company leaders. 


The life insurance man can make his 
own “salary” goal as it is out there to 


get; so why not help your husband make 
the money you need by being a happy, 
understanding and encouraging wife? 


Edsel Ford Meets Insurance Man’s Family 


The Charleston Gazette, a daily news- 
paper in Charleston, W. Va., started out 
to find the “model West Virginia fam- 
ily.” It announced its mission and that 
it would pick the winner from the most 
convincing 500-word letter which those 
who thought they qualified would write. 
Family which won was to be taken to 
the New York World’s Fair as the guest 
of the Fair for a week in one of the 
model FHA houses near “The Town of 
Tomorrow.” Ford Motor Co. was to 
furnish the car which would take the 
family to New York and there were 
stops at Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, and Raleigh Hotel, Wash- 
ington. 

The winning family was that of J. 
Dwight Casto of the Western & South- 
ern Life, Charleston, W. Va. It con- 
sists of Mr. and Mrs. Casto and their 
two children, Dolores, 13, and Harry, 16. 
Just as the family arrived at_the Fair's 
Ford Motor Car Exposition, Edsel Ford, 
president of the company, dropped in 
for a visit, and was photographed with 
the Castos. Banker Harvey Gibson, head 
of the Fair, turned over to the family 
for a day his private yacht. The Castos 
enjoyed the week hugely. 

Mr. Casto has been with the Western 
& Southern for fifteen years. He start- 
ed collecting a debit, and selling both 
Ordinary and Industrial. In 1929 he 


On Terrace of Ford Exposition at W orld’s Fair 





Left to right: Edsel S. Ford, Dolores, 13; Mrs. Casto, Dwight Casto and Harry, 16 


was promoted to district superintendent. 
The company has three superintendents 
in the Charleston district, each having 
charge of six men with debits averaging 
$200. “We have three days for collect- 
ing and the rest of the week we put in 
our time writing new business,” Mr. 
Casto said to The Gold Book. “Three 
of my debits are in the rural districts. 
I try to produce as much Ordinary as 
possible.” 

Mrs. Casto was asked to tell why she 
is glad she is an insurance man’s wife, 
and she has done so on this page. 


Paul Troth 


(Continued from Page 123) 


pany for young men. After serving as 
home office field assistant for two years 
he was appointed general agent in 1938 
at the age of 30. 

Now at 32 he says: “All the things 
I thought I saw in the life insurance 
business ten years ago have turned out 
It gave me an opportunity 
to meet people. It gave me an oppor- 
tunity to be more than just a salesman. 
It gave me an opportunity for advance- 
ment and I can truthfully say that I 
don’t could 


to be true. 


believe any other business 
have offered me as great an opportunity 
as I found in life insurance selling.” 

Otis M. Barry Has “Achieved Security” 

Top general agent in the Home Life 
of New York in 1939 was Otis M. Barry. 
He too came to life insurance from other 
fields. After attending Southwestern 
College he was teacher and athletic 
coach at Chamberlain- Hunt Military 
Academy for two years. Later, he en- 
tered the cotton business with a large 
brokerage firm, eventually becoming of- 
fice manager. He resigned this position 
to begin his career in Home Life in 
1934. His ambition led him to the man- 
agement phase of the business. 

Now, as one of the company’s leading 
general agents, he says: “In this busi- 
ness I have been able to serve clients 
who are of my own choosing. I have 
formed and built lasting friendships in 
this business, and in so doing have 
achieved security for myself and my 
family which I feel no other business 
could have given me.” 


Only Woman Metropolitan Agent 


“What man has 
is an ancient adage which in the case 
of one agent of the Metropolitan Life 


can be revised to read, “What man has 


done, man can do” 


done, woman can do,” particularly when 
it comes to making a success of handling 
a debit. This agent is Lillian Lilburn, 
who covers a debit of the Metropolitan 
district office in Nyack, N. Y., and who 
has the distinction of being the only 
woman among the 22,000 members of the 
company’s field force. 

Miss Lilburn has, on occasion, called 
herself “an emergency war measure” for 
out- 
many 


her Metropolitan service is an 
growth of the draft that took 
men into the armed forces when Amer- 
ica entered the World War in 1917, The 
Metropolitan tried the experiment of 
engaging women to cover some of its 
debits and Miss Lilburn is the only one 
who continued in service in the Metro- 
politan field. 
Sells Along the Hudson 

Just out of high school in 1918, Miss 
Lilburn, finding an opportunity with the 
Metropolitan, made such a success’ of 
handling a debit that she has continued 
in the work for the past twenty-two 
years. She works from the Nyack dis- 
trict office and calls on her policyholders 
and prospects around Bear Mountain 
and as far up the 
Stony Point. When she began her du- 
ties she covered her debit in a horse- 
drawn vehicle and in Winter used a 
horse-drawn sleigh. With improved 
roads, kept open the year round, she is 
able to use an automobile. She has all 
the difficulties to solve that a male agent 


Hudson River as 





Lorstan Studios 
LILLIAN LILBURN 
finds on a Metropolitan debit, with the 
added one that the women folk of many 
of the families she serves envy her 
seemingly care-free existence with noth- 
ing to do but drive around making in- 
numerable pleasant social calls. 

Miss Lilburn is a member of the Vet- 
erans Association of the Metropolitan, 
composed of those who have served the 
company for twenty years or more. Slie 
was an honored member of the “Blue- 
Ribbon” delegation at the 1940 Con- 
vention of Metropolitan Managers held 
during April. This delegation gives rec- 
ognition to members of the field who 
have served the public faithfully for long 
periods of time. 
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LETTERS WILL WORK FOR YOU 


Two Tested Rules for Writing Successful Letters 
By Howard Dana Shaw 


Agency Department, Continental American Life 


After a back-breaking day of tramp- 
ing the streets, climbing stairs, talking 
till you are blue in the face—havn’t 
you sometimes wished you could write 
a letter that would open the prospect’s 
door like magic? A letter that would 
“pave the way,” or pick the prospects 
from the suspects and deliver their 
names to you, or even do half the sell- 
ing job? 

Experience proves that letters will do 
those very things for you. Letters will 
save you hours of labor, burning feet, 
and heat under the collar—or they will 
make you work harder—according to 
what you need and how you design the 
letters. And it isn’t hard to write 
a good letter. 

Letters Should Be Given a Fair trial 

| am convinced that the reason 
many life insurance men are opposed 
to letters for cultivating, prospecting, re- 
cruiting, etc., is that they havn’t given 
letters a fair trial—havn’t learned the 
rules of getting letters read and acted 


So 


so 


on. They think the letter is a weak 
sister—when it can be a powerful assist- 
ant in their work. They are actually 


not expecting enough of their letters. 
If you should receive over $100,000 
worth of applications in the mail some 


morning from people you had never 
called on—you’d probably think semte- 
thing was wrong with your eyesight. 
I saw it once—just one day’s receipts 
in the mail—and entirely the result of 
a letter. I saw more than $5,000,000 of 


life insurance paid for in a year without 
a salesman or a personal call. But it 
took good letters. 

What makes a letter good? 
you write letters that will work for 
you? At the risk of making letters 
sound too easy, I am going to suggest 
two basic laws of letter writing. 


Think of the Reader More Than 
of the Writer 

All I know about letters is what I read 
in the record book. I have written 
many hundreds of letters, and kept com- 
plete result records on the great majority 
of them. I have belonged to organiza- 
tions where we exchanged findings on 
tested letters. I have written about 
letters, talked about them, taught classes 
in letter writing, and dissected thou- 
sands of letters to try to learn what 
makes a letter bring home the bacon— 
when it does. I could probably write an 
encyclopedia with a hundred principles 
and precepts on the art of letter writ- 
ing—or a book with a dozen important 
rules. But the more I think of it, the 
more I believe that—if your own atti- 
tude toward the prospect is right—you 
can write effective letters on these two 


How can 


simple fundamental rules: 
1. Write the Letter Around the 
Reader That means stop worrying 


about yourself and worry about the man 
you are addressing. He has problems: 
talk about them. He wants to feel im- 


portant: put him on a pedestal. He likes 
simple homely language: cut out the 
technical words and the highbrow let- 
teres¢ 


very letter has a center. It revolves 
either around you—or around the reader. 
And before he has finished reading the 
first sentence, he knows instinctively which 


it is. The reader-centered letter is the 
one that pushes the button and gets 
action. So put your reader’s glasses on 
and spend some serious study on the 


things 


points, 


HOWARD DANA SHAW 


he 


his 


is up 


likes 


against—dig 
mind and get acquainted with his view- 


and 


dislikes, 


into 


his 





his 


be- 


liefs, his problems, his prejudices. Then 
write a letter about them. 
Letter Stands or Falls on 
First Paragraph 

Make the very first sentence something 
that chimes in with that silent conver- 
sation going on in the back of the 
reader’s head. The first sentence makes 
or breaks a letter. Write it so it touches 
a live nerve—and you have an audience 
in the palm of your hand. 


Suppose you get a letter in the mail 
that starts off: “Our Company offers 
you a plan ” Or—‘Few things in 


life are as important as security.” What 
do you care? Neither one concerns 
YOU. One letter is about the writer's 
company; the other about an idea in 
the writer’s head. They should have 
written about something in your head. 
Forceful Opening Sentence 

Here are some of the most forceful 
opening sentences I have used, or seen 
used. A little thought will show how 
the reader takes them to apply to him- 
self and his problems. 

“Mr. Jackson has asked me to write 
you about...” 

“What an awful headache a little stack 
of annoying bills can be!” 
“Would you like to throw up your work 

















and receive a check 
the rest of your life?” 
“The odds are against you.” 
“Would you send me a $5 bill once 
a month if, on receipt of the first one 
| set up a guaranteed, non-fluctuating 
estate...” ‘ 
“How much is it worth to you per. 
sonally to KNOW that a_ responsible 
financial concern will pay a guaranteed 
sum of money to your family if some- 
thing should suddenly take you away 
from them?” ; 
These opening sentences are not based 
on “judgment” or opinion, but on the 
cold unassailable fact that they produced 
results. I have used the first one dozens 
of times—and never seen it fail, 


Keep Objective Ever in Mind 
? 


2. The second elemental rule of writ- 
ing successful letters is this: Keep In 
Mind What You Want Done. First of 
all, this means you must decide what 
you are trying to do. That sounds 
positively kindergarten, but think about 
it twice before you let it go in one ear 
and out the other. It’s important. De- 
fine and clarify—concretely and _ speci- 
fically—what your purpose is in w&ting 
the letter. Definitize your goal, and 
bring it down to earth. Don’t say your 
aim is to sell more business; that’s still 
swimming around in the clouds. How?— 
by what means?—in what way ?—what 
exactly is the letter intended to do in 
terms of action or thought on the part 
of your reader? Then, no matter what 
that objective is, stick to it like a leech. 
In every phase, every word, keep your 
aim before you. And before you stop, 
give your reader explicit instructions; 
tell him what he is to do, and how. 

This is not just somebody’s idea about 
letters. It’s the hard-boiled experience 
of men who write letters on which they 
record the results—men who lose their 
jobs unless their letters click. A suc- 
cessful sales man must constantly re- 
member what he is after—a name on the 
dotted line. Your letters are no differ- 
ent than your interviews. Glue your 
mind to the purpose of the message, and 
design every word of it to bring your 
reader closer to the result you have in 
mind. 

Some of the most successful letters 
contain several attempts to close (that 
is, to induce whatever action is desired 
by the writer). This point is so vital, 
that if you can hit the right note you 
can start a letter with a “close,” or even 
write a letter that consists of a single 
sentence—a “closing” sentence. One ol 
the most effective letters I remember was 
one I wrote for a fellow agent when 
was in the field. It was typewritten on 
a small sheet. Under the printed head- 
ing, MEMORANDUM, with the pros 
pect’s name and this message: 

“If you will O.K. your name (or cor 
rect it) and mail this memo to us, we 
will send you facts on how you caf 
protect your company against the loss 
entailed in the death of KEY MEN, 
through Business Insurance, at these low 
rates: (rates at ages 30, 40 and 50).” 

You can’t always be that short and 
sweet, because the usual rule is_ that 
you must write enough to answer most 
of the objections to action that exis! 
in the reader’s mind. But it’s worth 
trying. In this particular case every 
hundred mailed out brought back eight 
(Continued on Page 127) 
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WHAT LIFE COMPANIES 
ADVERTISING IN 


runs in 1940 would have to be 
f he failed to read the story 


insurance companies are telling 


He whe 
blindfold 
the life i 
to that great section of the literate pop- 
at mn for whom the presses grind out 
copies of national magazines. 
feature of the 1940 
Neither in ap- 


pearance nor approach do the seventeen 


millions 01 
Most impressive 
campaigns is variety. 


nationally advertising companies show a 
similarity in their techniques. 

There may be no essential difference 
between the “products” of life insurance 
companies. All have the 
sell. But 


in the me 


same thing to 
there is certainly distinction 
thods these companies choose 


for presenting their wares to the public 
by means of the printed page 


ee and N. Y. Life 


There is a flavor, a personality, a tone, 
to each company’s advertising which 
makes it distinctively its own. While 
each carries the torch for the entire 


each also leaves the imprint of 
character 
most 


industry, 


its own name and its own 


n the consciousness of even the 
casual page-turner. 

For the announced purpose of provid- 
policyholders and the public 
vith information that will enable them to 
have a understanding of how 
the company the Metropol- 


itan, in addition to its traditionally fine 


ig “its 


clearer 
operates,” 
health advertisements, is sponsoring a 
cational advertisements in 


These ad- 


series of edu 


twelve national magazines. 





outstanding for the sim- 





€ ments are 

plicity of their copy, which puts into 
ly understood terminology the story 
the operation of a life insurance 

compan 

The theme of New York Life’s 1940 

ampaign was summarized in an adver- 

lisement appearing in the Fall of 1939 


“What are three important 

ints to consider when you buy life 
insurance?” Upon the base- of the 
answer—“the need, the policy—the com- 
pany,” the 1940 campaign has been built. 
In these advertisements, copy comes be- 
lore illustration and is frankly written 
to appeal to the serious interest of the 
man who knows he needs life insurance. 


Bankers Life and Guardian 


Word-coinage on the p art of the Bank- 
ers Life of Des Moines is turning into 
the coin of the realm for Bankers Life 
agents whose “Double Duty Dollar Plan” 
is advertised at least once each month 
in the Saturday Evening Post or Time 
Advertising Manager John H. McCar- 
roll says: “We have found this plan 
most effective for the rather extensive 
merchandising of our advertising which 
we undertake with our sales organiza- 
tion. Since 1934 Bankers Life adver- 
lisements have 
specinc 
Captior 
photograph 


entitled, 


followed a more or less 
typographical 

Imposed on a 
a caption 


cheme of a good 
human interest 


with below the 





By James 


A. Peirce 


Manager Advertising Department, John Hancock 
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PEIRCE 


photograph aimed at taking 
into the body of the copy.” 

Guardian Life’s advertising, according 
to agency secretary John C. Slattery, 
‘is designed primarily for the prestige 
building effect it may have, and, in the 
case of certain branches of it, to culti- 
vate a particular field of desirable pros- 
pects on whom our agents should norm- 
ally make the bulk of their calls.” 

Guardian’s advertising appears in For- 
tune Magazine and emphasizes the 
Graph-Estate plan of taking inventory 
of life insurance holdings to the end 
of accomplishing “planned distribution 
of life insurance dollars.” Such dramatic 
headlines as “Somebody must Graph- 
Estate your life insurance ... you, or 
your widow” compel the reader’s serious 
attention. 

Equitable of New York for 1940 con- 
fines its advertising to newspapers. It 
used several hundred of them to ad- 
vertise its “humanized annual statement, 
of which it printed half a million copies. 

Northwestern Mutual 

Three major advertising campaigns 
have been run by the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life this yvear—one in the Saturday 


the reader 


Evening Post, one in Successful Farming, 
and one on “business insurance” in Na- 
tion’s Business. 


“In all of these advertisements,” says 
L. J. Evans, assistant director of agen- 
cies, “we have endeavored to sell the 
reader on the idea of owning more life 
insurance, on the preferred position of 
the Northwestern Mutual, and on the 
importance and necessity of getting good 
underwriting se rvice irom a Northwest- 
ern Mutual agent.” 

Northwestern Mutual agents are using 
over a million reprints of the advertise- 
ments this year in personal advertis- 
ing and sales work. 

Travelers, Mutual Life and 
Phoenix Mutual 

Color is the keynote in many of the 
advertisements of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Co. which uses its space to tell 
the story of all lines of insurance in- 
cluding life. Illustrations dominate pages 


in which well written plays a 
major role. 

Seasonal appeals—budgets on the New 
Year, college educations in June—com- 
bine with distinctive layout design in 
Mutual Life’s advertising which strongly 
stresses the services of the agent. This 
company also uses national magazines to 
advertise its annual statement. 

The Phoenix Mutual campaign in na- 
tional magazines continues to follow the 
general pattern which it has used con- 
sistently for the past twelve years. While 
every advertisement is based on the re- 
tirement income appeal, the campaign 
shows considerable variety due to fre- 
quent change of pace in captions, illus- 
trations and layouts. Appealing and 
well-posed photographs continue to be 
used as the chief means of illustration. 

Union Central, Prudential and 
Northwestern National 

Union Central appeals to the substan- 
tial life insurance buyer through adver- 
tising in Fortune which offers its book- 
let, “The Exacting Demands of Inherit- 
ance and Estate. Taxes”—and to the 
young family man of moderate income 
in striking and amp ly illustrated adver- 
tisements in Life, “Makes $50 a week, 
yet he protects every stage of his fam- 
ily’s future” is a typical headline leading 
into copy which describes the Multiple 
Protection Plan. 

Prudential pulls at the heartstrings 
with advertisements in twelve magazines, 
using human interest photographs and 
striking emotional headlines such as 
“If you could just take Janie for a little 
while,” leading into a letter from a 
widow who must get a job and wants 
a home for her baby. Occasionally the 
pace changes to _ straight-from-the- 
shoulder copy describing in detail the 
features of the company’s Modified 3 
Policy. 

Northwestern National's advertising is 
a distinguished example of the skillful 
use of type to get across a message. 
There are no illustrations in the 1940 
campaign which draws attention to the 
company’s compensation plan for agents. 
Every word counts in short copy which 
tells the reader that the Northwestern 
National agents’ earnings “depend pri- 
marily not on the insurance you buy, 
but on the insurance you keep in force. 

Lincoln National and New 
England Mutual 

Name identification continues to be 
the major purpose of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life’s advertising, which uses 
beautiful illustrations of scenes from the 
life of Abraham Lincoln to emphasize 
the background and the dependability of 
the company. This campaign is supple- 
mented from time to time with direct 
sales copy. “Our plan of advertising,” 
said Fred L. Fisher, advertising man- 
ager, “is a simple one. Roughly it is 
our purpose to keep our message and 
name constantly before the largest qual- 

ified market consistent with the amount 
of money available for advertising.” 


copy 


New England Mutual’s current cam- 
paign urges policyholders to make a 


periodic review of their policies and not 
allow their programs to become impaired 
by neglect. “All Things Human Change” 
is the title of the key advertisement of 
the series, depicting a boy who has out- 
grown his suit. Succeeding advertise- 


HAVE BEEN 
1940 


ments illustrate the normal changes in 
the lives of most people which call for 
changes in life insurance programs. 
Photographic illustration and the re- 
strained use of a second color give a 
lively quality to the advertisements. 


Penn Mutual, National of Vermont 

and John Hancock 

Unique among 1940 campaigns is that 
of the Penn Mutual which uses letters 
signed by President John A. Stevenson 
in an institutional campaign, hig shlight- 
ing with familiar analogies the story of 
life insurance and its possibilities for 
service. The campaign is based on what 
the agency defines as “an ideal adver- 
tising premise: an accepted authority 
talking simply and directly on a subject 
that he knows from unusually broad 
experience, to people in all walks of 
life, about things they want to know 
about his business and ours.” 

The Vermont flavor. continues to 
permeate the advertising of the National 
Life Insurance Company of Vermont 
Says Charles E, Crane, Director of 
Publicity: “There are, as you may know 
a large number of insurance companies 
having the word ‘National’ somewhere 
in their name. Our company was the 
first to organize with the word ‘Na- 
tional’ in its name. One of the purposes 
of our advertising is to emphasize our 
name and our particular background so 
strongly that any agent of our will feel 
himself partly introduced whenever he 
approaches a prospect anywhere. We 
are steadily achieving this desired re- 
sult.” 


John Hancock used photographic illus- 





tration of events in history where a 
small amount of money at a critical time 
accomplished wonders. A _ parallel 





during 
period following the 
death of the provider. All advertise- 
ments stress the John Hanco ck Read - 
justment Income Plan and offer a de- 


{ hoot-t 
script ive booklet 


Letters Will Work 


126) 


drawn with life insurance money 
the readjustment 


(Continued from Page 


inquiries, 
profitable. 

You can put “direct mail” in the har- 
ness if you will remember these tw 
letter laws—and what goes with then 
(1) Write about the reader instead of 
yourself; (2) Keep in mind what 
want done 


And the inquiries proved very 


Don’t Forget Personality 

And one parting suggestion: A letter 
must have not only words and sentences, 
but personality. A letter is essentially a 
personal contact, and like a salesman 
it creates a state-of-mind or feeling 
which is purely emotional. You set 
that feeling by the manner and “tone- 
of-voice” of your letter. Be yoursel 
be sincere and genuine—let vour interest 
in your reader show’ through—d 
worry about correctness and literary) 
style—and your reader will unconscious 
be influenced to do what you want him 
to do. 

Whether you want to get hot leads, 
“pave the way,” or just build goodw:!! 
letters will be your faithful assistants 
Try a few. 
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YOUR FAMILY, INC. 


By Charles W. Hall 


Assistant Director of Agencies, Massachusetts Mutual Life 


There is a vast difference between a 


“canned sales talk” and an organized 
selling presentation. The former is par- 
rot prattle. The latter is thought-pro- 


voking and impels action. A man who 
masters an organized selling presentation 
makes himself a part of it, and makes 
it a part of himself. He knows what he 
wants to say, and how to say it. He 
presents his thoughts in logical sequence 

and with proper emphasis 
The Gold Book has asked me to pre- 
pare an article discussing the new visual 
selling presentation plan which our com- 
] title, 


pany has under the 
“Your Family, Inc.,” and which is now 


copyrighted 
being introduced to the company’s field 
men. 
Programming Theme 
The lead the 


prospect to a consciousness of the need 


plan’s objective is to 


for arranging his life insurance to do 


what he wants done. As experience has 
shown manv agents, this is at the same 
time an excellent method for leading a 
man to recognize the inadequacy of his 
estate. There is 


present life insurance 


also an element of altruism, in the 
greater measure of service rendered by 
the client’s life insurance when it is 
properly arranged. 

Massachusetts Mutual’s organized sell- 
ing plan, “Your Family, Inc.,” guides the 
agent with a variety of approaches for 
varying prospect situations. Fourteen 
pictorial pages with skeletonized text in 
a thin ring binder facilitate holding the 
prospect’s attention as the agent pro- 
ceeds with the presentation of the rea- 
sons for programming life insurance. 

An analogy is drawn picturing the 
family group as a corporation, the father 
in the role of lifetime president and 
treasurer, the wife as vice-president, and 
the children as little stockholders. Hap- 
piness is the bond of mutual devotion, 
and money—“for the necessities and 
some of the little comforts of life” 
essential to its continuance. 


Needs Emphasized 


“Almost every man wants to per- 
petuate his family as a going concern” 
is the lead line directing attention to 
the need for monthly income while the 
children are growing up. The good start 
in life which a higher education gives, 
and life insurance to provide for this 
normal ambition for one’s children is 
next discussed, followed by the execu- 
tor’s fund which completes the pic- 
turization of the family’s money re- 
quirements Retirement income and 
emergency dollars for the man himself 
serve to bring him back into the pic- 
ture, and to round out the basic life 
insurance needs of the average family 
ian 

Planning 
proceeds with the sugges 
tion that as bricks and lumber do not 
make a home, without the plan of a 
skilled architect, life insurance does not 
afford the maximum of protection until 
it is planned for the job it is to do. 


The story 
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HALL 


Fortifying this urge to plan, it is shown 
that at no additional cost, the benefits 
are increased when the proceeds are 
paid as income. Pie charts pictorialize 
the extensive use of Massachusetts Mu- 
tual optional income settlements, and 
provide a background of authority to the 
introduction of a number of specific 
points “against which every program 
should be checked.” 

Capitalizing the power of testimonials, 
a letter from a widowed beneficiary is 
next displayed. It graphically portrays 
the advantages which she and her chil- 
dren enjoyed, made possible by the in- 
come payments from her husband’s in- 
surance in the Massachusetts Mutual. 


Getting the Policies 

Experimentally tested by field use, the 
human interest pages already described 
have been proven to hold the prospect’s 
attention, and to assist the agent in 
more definitely personalizing the need 
for planning. A chart illustrating a life 
insurance estate before it was planned, 
and another showing the same estate 
after planning, are briefly discussed. The 
agent then discloses a chart in blank 
and fills it out as he asks the prospect 
for information regarding his present 
life insurance and the future money 
needs of himself and his family. The 
next step, of course, is to ask the pros- 
pect for his policies and authorization 
to other companies to give the agent any 
requested information regarding the 
prospect’s insurance. Authorization and 
policy receipt forms are at hand for the 
agent. 

Analysis and Charts 

The foregoing relates only to the first 
or “picture-taking” interview. In the in- 
terim preceding the selling interview, the 
agent analyzes the policies, prepares 
charts showing how far present insur- 
ance will go toward fulfilling the pros- 
pect’s purposes and, when the need for 
additional insurance is indicated, plans 
his proposal. 

When the preparatory work is done- 
following a well defined procedure out- 


lined as a part of the plan—the agent 
is ready for his selling interview. 
Agent’s Manual 

In the agent’s reference manual, the 
plan is fully described, step-by-step, and 
the recommended discourse to be used 
in the interviews is included to assist 
the agent in gaining thorough familiarity 
with the procedure. 

Direct Mail 

A letter to precede the first or “pic- 
ture-taking” interview, and a_ printed 
piece to precede any subsequent call— 
both for exclusive use in connection with 
the “Your Family, Inc.” plan—have been 
added to the already extensive direct- 
by-mail advertising service of Massa- 
chusetts Mutual. 

The letter which goes over the signa- 
ture of Vice-President Joseph C. Behan 
is informal. The printed piece, titled 
“One Minute Movie of Life,” plays on 
what psychologists tell us is a human 
inclination, the impulse to destroy. At 
the top center of the piece is the word 
“Pull.” As the prospect pulls, he hears 
the tearing of paper, and immediately 
stops pulling, wondering whether he has 
misunderstood what to do. Reassuring 
himself, he again pulls the top of the 
piece. As he does so, the picture of a 
mother and her two children’ seen 
through the window of the folder before 
the animated feature is brought into 
play, is torn into strips. Then through 
the window he sees: 

“This family was 
torn apart 
for want of dependable 
income. (Pull)” 
Another pull brings into view a smiling 
mother and two children, followed by 
this text: 
“While this family is secure 


Because 

There’s a check every month, 

The children have their mother’s 

full-time care—made possible by 

their father’s life insurance.” ~ 
The next pull of the card brings into 
the window an elderly couple followed 
by this messave: 

“When your life insurance has fin- 

ished protecting your family, it 

will provide for you in old age 

(Pull)” 
This final pull of the card removes jt 
from the sheath, and through the win- 
dow the prospect reads: 

“A Massachusetts Mutual represen. 

tative will gladly help you fit life 

insurance to your individual needs 

and circumstances.” 

The folder carries the card of the 
Massachusetts Mutual representative, 
held by the fingers of a hand pictured 
on the face of the piece. When his 
curiosity leads the prospect to remove 
the agent’s card, he sees in the hand a 
suggestion of a Massachusetts Mutual 
monthly income check and _ these 
thought - provoking questions: “How 
much would your present life insurance 
provide for you or for your family? Is 
it enough ?” 


Introducing the Plan 


Training in the use of the “Your 
Family, Inc.” plan is being conducted 
by three teams, each consisting of two 
home office representatives. <A total of 
approximately sixty training — sessions 
will have been conducted when the in- 
troductory activity has been completed, 
with approximately 700 full-time repre- 
sentatives taking the training. Adoption 
and use of the plan is optional for repre- 
sentatives recommended by their gen- 
eral agents. 


Bennett Says Most Men Idle Away 
Two-Thirds of Their Existence 


Arnold Bennett, famous British novel- 
ist, surprised many people when he wrote 
a book called “How to Live” which gives 
some novel as well as good advice about 
mental efficiency and self management. 

300k is published by Sun Dial Press, 
Inc., of New York. 

Bennett says that the reason men 
waste so much time during business 
hours is because to do something differ- 
ently than they are doing means a 
change of habit, and habits are the 
dickens to change. A great writer said: 
“Give us more brains, Lord.” Personally, 
Bennett thinks he would have been wiser 
if the writer quoted had first asked for 
the power to keep in order and know 
how to handle such brains as he had 

But, it is in a chapter called “How to 
Live on Twenty-four Hours a Day” that 
Bennett presents some advice that has 
attracted most attention. It has to do 
with the time after regular working 
hours. He thinks that most men make 
two-thirds of their existence . sub-ser- 
vient to one-third. 

“If my _ typical to live 


man wishes 


fully and completely he must, in_ his 
mind, arrange a day within a day. And 
this inner day, a Chinese box in a large 
Chinese box, must begin at 6 p.m. and 
end at 1 am. It is a day of sixteen 
hours; and during all these sixteen 
hours he has nothing whatever to do 
but cultivate his body and his soul and 
his fellow men. During those sixteen 
hours he is free; he is not a wage 
earner; he is not preoccupied by mone- 
tary cares; he is just as as 4 
man with a private income. 

“This must be his attitude. 
attitude is all important. 

“What? You say that full energy 
given to those sixteen hours will lessen 
the value of the business eight? Not 
so. On the contrary, it will assuredly 
increase the value of the business eight. 
One of the chief things which my typical 
man has to learn is that the mental 
faculties are capable of a continuows 
hard activity; they do not tire like a 
arm or a leg. All they want is change- 
not rest, except in sleep.” 


good 


And his 
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HREE surveys conducted by three independent organ- 
izations over the past several years showed Travelers 

agents in top position in public esteem. We take pride in the 
fact that Travelers agents have earned this good reputation. 

These surveys, like surveys on other subjects, showed a 
certain portion of the public without an opinion on the question 
asked, and so we have taken pleasure in regularly informing 
these people and reminding those who already know, that 
Travelers agents are trained and experienced. We do this 
through national advertising. 

Do you recall the advertisements that appeared under 
these captions? 

This Man is in the Business of Making Dreams Come True 

This is the Story of Harrison Hodge 

I'd Live It All Over Again 

The Oracle at Delphi 

What Makes Me So Persistent 

I Refer You to the Oxford Dictionary 

According to Charlemagne 

Johnny Appleseed 

I’m Giving Jim a Bed of Roses, Thorns and All 

City of Brunswick 

Mountain Rescue 

Call my Wife and Tell Her I Won’t be Home for Dinner 

Two Familiar Situations. 

Have you ever noticed that other Travelers advertisements 
invariably speak a good word for the insurance agent and the 
service that he renders? 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers In- 
demnity Company, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
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Some 1940 Cases of Million 


Several members of the Million Dollar 
The Gold Book to tell of an interesting c } 
received the following are picked for readers of The 


Among the cases 
Gold Book: 


Round Table were asked by 
case which they have sold this year. 


Salary Continuance After Death 
By James E. FitzGerald 
Fidelity Mutal Life, San ai Cal. 


It was on one of my usual six months 
service calls, which I try to make per- 
sonal, with one of my large policyholders 
that I ran into a situation which de- 
veloped into a sizable sale of insurance. 
I endeavor to make these calls myself 
because I feel there is always a per- 
sonal touch that may lead to the preser- 
vation of business or the opportunity 


to find situations from which any new 
business may be developed. 
In this particular case I was calling 


on the president of a progressive can- 
nery. The discussion went through the 
usual channels of business problems in- 
cluding wage-hours, Social Security, un- 
employment, and the general problems 
that cause an executive to grow grey 
hairs these days. In a confidential mo- 


ment, I was informed that the board 
had just voted to continue the salary 
of one of the chief executives who had 


just died, for two years. This was done 
purely as a personal matter because the 
widow had a son who had two years of 
college ahead of him and it had always 
been the major desire of the father that 
this son finish his schooling. 

Priding myself for having a nose for 
insurance situations, I immediately of- 
fered the suggestion that perhaps this 
was a dangerous precedent for the cor- 
poration to establish because there might 
be a time when through some unfore- 
seen situation two or more of the execu- 
tives might be taken away at one time 
and the question raised why the salary 
of one should be continued and not the 
rest of them. One question led to an- 
other and the result was that I was 
asked to work out some type of proposal 
on the main staff of permanent employes 
to cover any similar contingencies. Many 
problems had to be worked out as to 
how the premiums were to be paid and 


who was to own the insurance, who 
should be beneficiaries, how it should 
be paid to beneficiaries, and similar 


questions, but after the seed was planted 
these matters seemed trivial and mere 
details. The corporation took Ordinary 
Life policies on all permanent employes 
which would continue to a beneficiary, 
named by them, their present salary for 
a period of two years. The incidents of 
ownership of these policies were main- 
tained by the corporation so that in 
case an employe voluntarily resigned, the 
beneficiary might be changed by the 
corporation or cashed, as they so de- 
sired. Incidentally, in the writing of 
the individual ap iplications it was discov- 
ered that many of these people could 
use additional insurance and in each 
case where additional insurance was pos- 
sible, it was placed 

\fter the completion of this program 
there were repeated expressions of grati- 
tude from the employes and from the 
official staff. It developed in a material 
way just lately in that a business insur- 
ance set-up on the three major execu- 
tives was completed with the usual stock 


aa E. FitzGerald 
FitzGerald entered life in- 
| surance with a background of civil 
|engineering education and _ business 
| executive experience. After three 
|months selling for another company 
| he joined the Fidelity Mutual. In his 
|second year with that company he 
became its leading producer and has 
maintained that position with the 
| exception of one year since that time. 
|In his third year he attained mem- 
7 


James E. 


| bership in the Million Dollar Round 
Table and is now a life member of 
| that organization. He specializes on 
| business insurance and estate pro- 
| gramming. 





purchase agreement. When the monthly 
check for the group case, which is equiv- 
alent to the monthly salary of a good 
executive, is sent in the president fre- 
quently refers to it as the salary of the 
Head of the Good Will department 
whom he feels is greatly underpaid. 

It seems to me that if we expose our- 
selves to enough people of the right type 
who are now having many difficult prob- 
lems to solve in the way of business 
management, we cannot help but find 
an increasing number of prospects who 
need life insurance. I feel there is hardly 
ever a situation that develops in busi- 
ness today which does not have some 
use for life insurance, and the agent 
who has a nose for these situations is 
bound to find his business increasing 
each year. 





Coleman Studio 


J. E. FitzGERALD 


——_—= 


Dollar Round Table Members 


Call Uncovered Corporation Cases 
By 


aul Dobson 


Minneapolis 





PAUL DOBSON 

I was given the name of an influential 
business man of our city and called upon 
him and presented my estate planning 
idea to which he was receptive. When 
his program was completed, however, 
I found that he had ample personal 
insurance to well take care of the needs 
of his family. 

During the several interviews the fact 
was uncovered that he was interested 
in three corporations. I then discussed 


Paul Dobson 


Paul Dobson entered life insurance 
in 1931 with the Prudential and the 
first ten months in business paid for 
$653,000, and in 1932 paid for $1,017- 
000. He had been a member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table for the 
last two years. He was associated 
with the Northwestern National for 
seven and a half years and was lead- 
ing producer for seven years. On 
June 21 he resigned to open a general 
agency for life and casualty insurance. 








with him the stock liquidation plan for 
one of the corporations and the result 
was that we drew up the trust agreement 
with his attorneys and placed approxi- 
mately $100,000 of life insurance on the 
three main stockholders. He was so 
pleased with the idea on that corporation 
that we are now working on plans for 
the other two which we believe will in- 
volve at least another $100,000 of in- 
surance. 

The thought that I would like to get 
across to your readers is that if we 
are on the job conscientiously and un- 
selfishly as insurance agents we are 
bound to uncover in lots of cases a sit- 
uation where insurance is applicable. We 
must not do just half a job. 


Tax Anticipation Fund 
By Frank B. Falkstein 
Aetna Life, San Antonio, Tex. 


FRANK B. 


FALKSTEIN 





| Frank B. Falkstein 





| On January 1, 1930, Mr. Falkstein 
joined the Elmer Abbey general 
agency of Aetna Life in San Antonio. 


For the past six years he has been 
making regular trips to Houston 
which have resulted in his building 
of a clientele there as well as his 
basic clientele in San Antonio. For 
past three years he has qualified for 
Million Dollar Round Table. He is 
married and has two children. 








You ask for an interesting 1940 sale 
I'll pick one I made which is significant 
of the tax trend in the United States 
and is of major importance because !t 
indicates so clearly the reception that 2 
logical estate tax sales presentation wil 
receive. 


The prospect was 40, married, and had 
an estate valued at approximately $250, 
000 to $300,000. Little of the estate was 
community property; therefore, subject 
to a fairly substantial Estate Tax Levy: 
I had made two or three life insurance 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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The Attraction of Selling 
Insurance in Rural Territory 


By O. H. W hitten 
Pacific Mutal Life, Farmville, Va. 


Farmville is a town of 3,500 popula- 
heart of a rural territory, 
numerous cities and 
towns in its environ. I sell in both 
towns and country, but will confine this 
article to rural activities. 

There are many reasons why I like to 
It may be nostal- 
gia because I was born and reared on a 


tion in the 


although there are 


work in the country. 


farm; have always felt at home on one. 

Rural selling methods are more close- 
ly related to city methods than ever be- 
farmers and their families 
folks. The better 
farmer enjoys many of the conveniences 


fore because 
are more like city 





O. H 


WHITTEN 


nd luxuries of life which the city man 
1as. This coupled with good roads, mak- 
ing it easy to get about, makes rural 


soliciting attractive. 

An agent well acquainted with rural 
folks in his territory is fortunate, as it 
gives him an advantage over the agent 
who is a stranger. A salesman not well 
known, or even partially acquainted with 
farmers, finds it more difficult today “to 
get in” than formerly, partly due to 
cynicism of rural folks growing out of 
past relations with all kinds of salesmen 
n many lines, some of whom have mis- 
represented what they have to sell. A 
farmer is slow to forget such tactics. 
Naturally, sales resistance has been built 
up. But, in the reverse, these tactics 
have resulted in more confidence being 
placed in honest salesmen in rural terri- 
tory. 


No Monotony in Selling Rural Folk 


The fact that the farmer’s income is 
not so large means that policies placed 
with these people will be smaller on the 
uverage than those sold in cities. A 
$2,000 policy on a farmer can probably 
serve as great a purpose as one for dou- 
ble that amount placed with the city 
dweller, this being due, of course, to the 
fact that the farmer produces so many 
of the commodities that he consumes. 

\ day in the country with a rate book 


is far from being monotonous. Each 
place I visit finds something different 
and most always interesting. I plan my 
day’s work beforehand so that when I 
start in the morning I have everything 
lined up to make my time count most. 
{f acquainted with my prospect, I re- 
ceive in most cases a warm reception, 
but let me make it plain right here that 
[ am never in a big hurry to get down 
to business; otherwise, my client may 
feel that all I am after is his money and 
'n many instances will resent my call. 
The ice must be broken. 

I do not know anything that pleases 
a farmer more than a sincere compli- 
ment. If any reader doubts this, let him 
wander into the tobacco barn when the 
farmer is preparing his product for mar- 
ket, and tell him what a fine crop he has 
grown; that it is just about the best 
seen in his travels. Often the agent will 
find the wife, sons and daughters all hav- 
ing a hand in preparing his product for 
the market. 


All of Family at Conference 


Fall is the best season of the year for 
soliciting in this part of Virginia. The 
reason is obvious, for the farmer is in a 
better position to determine just what 
the efforts of his labor will yield. In 
many cases almost the entire household 
will take part in discussion of life in- 
surance—sometimes to my benefit and 
other times the reverse. In many cases 
the sale depends upon whether the 
“madam” says “yes” or “no.” 

I must talk the language of my pros- 
pect and place myself on his level; other- 
wise, I will not get far in my interview. 
By careful planning I can manage to get 
in from six to eight good interviews a 
day, if I begin and end my day’s work ac- 
cording to the farmer’s idea as to how 
long a day really is. I recall one day in 
the country last Summer when I covered 
almost 200 miles of territory and all I 
had to show for my work was an empty 
gas tank. The next day’s trip compen- 
sated me for my bad break of the day 
previous, as, after seven interviews, I 
returned home with eight completed ap- 
plications. 

am never greatly concerned about 
not closing any cases the days I don’t 
click. I well know that the law of aver- 


e 





















our “Pipefuls” list? 


ages will continue to apply just as it 
has during my twenty-five years in the 
life insurance business. 


Farmer’s Sense of Security 


The average farmer feels a certain 
sense of security that the city resident 
probably does not enjoy. His farm pro- 
vides most of the essentials required for 
maintenance of himself and family. He 
always takes that into account when 
solicited for life insurance. His position 
is that when he dies, either the wife or 
other members of his family can run the 
farm, and thereby almost maintain the 
same scale of living as before. To a cer- 
tain extent the truth of that must be 
recognized in soliciting. The farmer looks 
upon life insurance as providing ready 
cash to cover his last illness and funeral 
expenses, to lift the mortgage if he has 
one, and to leave a little cash to aid the 


ene =—=— 
new management in getting started, Jf 
it were not for these requirements, prob, 
ably little insurance would be sold the 
farm owner. His farm is his old age 
security. 

For these reasons if the agent does not 
shape his sales talk to meet these condj. 
tions he has small chance of succeeding 
in rural territory in my section of the 
country. 

Loyalty of Farmers 


Selling insurance to farmers does not 
require as much preliminary work or 
preparation by the agent as is needed in 
the city. That’s one advantage. Another 
nice thing about this work is that if an 
agent sells right in the first place, and 
then keeps up with his clients in watch. 
ing their needs, he will not find a more 
loyal group of people than the farmers 
and their families. 


Elias Klein Collects Antiques 





Meissen-Dresden Figures Ownes by Elias Klein 


When dealers in small antiques and 
objets d’art within 500 miles of New 
York City pick up an unusual item, 
one of the first men they get in touch 
with is Elias Klein, manager of the 
Bookstaver agency of Travelers, 110 Wil- 
liam Street, New York. His collection 
f carved 18th and 19th century ivory 
is said to be as fine as any in the coun- 





a for the Ashing—— 


Monthly house organ of STATE MUTUAL LIFE which promotes 
closer fellowship with brokers and surplus writers. 
simple philosophy, its good humor. 

“Pipefuls” pleasantly introduces the brand of service this agency is 
equipped to give to its broker friends. 


We're big enough to handle all your life insur- 
ance, small enough to handle it personally. 


TIMOTHY W. FOLEY AGENCY 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company of Worcester, Mass. 
100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


You'll like its | 





Shall we add your name to 





AShland 4-4417 





try, and his interests cover blown and 
spun glass, Meissen-Dresden china fig- 
ures, wood carvings and wood sculpture, 
bone and horn carvings, and the inevit- 
able miscellaneous. 

Mr. Klein has been a serious collector 
for about ten years, and in that time has 
rarely made a trip without picking up 
something new for his collection. He 
has never sold an item. When he re- 
places one piece with a better one, he 
gives the old one to some one of his 
friends who has expressed an admira- 
tion for it. Mr. Klein does not even 
pretend that his hobby is an aid in his 
business, viewing it rather as a relaxa- 
tion and an escape. His interest is m 
antique pieces rather than in formal or 
modern art because the beauty in his 
antiques has been proved by the test 
of time, and they are never out of style. 


Picks Up Articles on Week-End Trips 


Hearing of an unusual piece, Mr. Klein 
makes week-end trips to places as far 
away as Quebec or Cleveland to see It 
and make an offer. One inn-keeper 0 
Quebec who traveled frequently 10 
France before the outbreak of the wat 
in Europe each time brought back 4 
few items for the Klein collection. Other 
wood carvings come from Switzerland, 
India, Italy, and Canada. Much of the 
spun and blown glass also is from France 
via Canada. The glass is fashioned into 


(Continued on Page 135) 
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Edited Especially for Yau--Mr. Broker 


State Mutual's Newest Publication 


ipefuls? 


PUBLISHED BY THE GENERAL AGENTS OF THE STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
TO DEVELOP CLOSER FELLOWSHIP WITH BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS. 
SCHEDULED TO MAKE A NEIGHBORLY CALL ABOUT ONCE A MONTH. 

















VOLUME ONE _— ARTHUR SISSON, Custodian of the Tobacco Jar NUMBER SIX 
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me - Human - Interesting - Neighborly - Good Natured 


Brokers Everywhere 


are saying “We like your little 
monthly magazine, ‘Pipefuls’.” 
Naturally we’re pleased. We 
hoped they would. We want amt 
“Pipefuls” to be that kind of a } % Ro tet Gast ee OnE FOR THE BOOK 
publication . . . . not just a B-t  e | er estes rqnraetoma 
sales bulletin but a neighborly - 3 saa 
call once a month....a 
chance to chat together in 
friendly fellowship. 


In “Pipefuls” you’re apt to 
find anything from ships to seal- 
ing wax, from fire engines to 
the climate at Timbuktu. We’ll 
talk a little shop too — not 
much — just enough to keep 
you posted on our different 
contracts, make you better ac- 
quainted with the Company, its 
ideals, objectives, methods, per- 


sonnel; tell you of the many Would you like to receive “Pipefuls”? A State 
ways in which we truly co- Mutual General Agent would enjoy sending it to 
operate with brokers and with you with his compliments. Ask the State Mutual 
agents seeking to place surplus General Agent in your territory to put you on his 
business. mailing list. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Com pany 


of WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
INCORPORATED 1844 


Rugged at New England's Rock Bound Coast 
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Selling FAMILY INCOME 
In COLLEGE TOWN 


By Warren F. Cook 


Ann Arbor, Mich., New York Life Top Club 


Those of us concentrating our selling 
efforts in small cities where salaries are 
relatively low have a big job these days 
in producing a sizeable volume. In the 
small mid-Western city where I live is 
a large university. Much of my time 
is spent on the campus calling on young 
faculty members whose salaries range 
from $1,500 to $3,000; their living ex- 
penses fairly high. 

Today, before it is possible to per- 
suade these people or any others in the 
small income brackets to spend money 
or to make an investment, it is nec- 
essary for them to feel an urgent need 
or an intense desire to what 
we have to offer. People have a right 
to be shown why they need a thing 


possess 


before they buy it. When they are 
struggling under financial strain, as 1s 
the case so often, there remain only 


two basic reasons for buying what we 
have to offer. First, to provide for 
necessary requirements of wife and chil- 
dren if the father dies while they are 
still dependent upon him; second, to pro- 
vide for his own requirements if he 
lives to retirement age. 
Solves Problem of Young Man 
With Family 

For a young man with a young family 
the Family Income Policy completely 
solves this problem. In no other way 
can a man provide as large an amount 
of protection for his family for so little 
money invested, to cover that period 
while his children are being educated, 
and still have permanent protection for 
his wife or himself in later years. 

Here is a young father 30 years of 
age with two children—ages 1 and 3. 
They will be dependent upon him for 
If they were grown, their edu- 


years. 
cation would be completed and they 
would be ready to step out into the 


world on their own; so he would not 
need to be so concerned about their 
welfare. 3ut these children are still 
very young, and for many years to come 
they will be entirely dependent on what 
their father does for them. Until they 
are grown all they will have, whether 
he lives or dies, must come from their 
father. 

For this young man to provide an 
income of $100 per month from interest 
on invested capital would require $30,000 
invested at 4% if that yield could be 
obtained. 

And $30,000 of Ordinary life insurance 
at his age would require an annual pre- 
mium of $731.40 in my company. He 
knows that he couldn’t afford any such 
amount and he is disappointed to feel 
that he can’t protect his children to the 
extent that he would like. 

sut he can do it with the Family In- 
come policy, of which, however, he has 
never heard; so I must go and tell him 
about it. I approach him with confi- 
dence because I can show him how he 
can protect his family as he would like 
to do at a cost that is within his means 

Suppose the face amount of the con- 
tract is $10,000; period of income pro- 
tection, twenty years. If the insured’s 
death occurs during this period, bene- 
ficiary will receive $100 a month from 
date of death during remainder of the 
twenty-year period. Then $10,000, the 
face amount, will be paid at the end of 
the period. For example, if death oc- 
curs immediately after issue, the total 
ncome payments for the full twenty 


ars ($24,000) plus the $10,000 face 





COOK 


WARREN F. 


amount makes the total payments $34,- 
000. If death occurs ten years after 
the date of issue, the total income pay- 
ments ($12,000) plus the $10,000 at the 
f total of 


end of the period gives a 
$22,000. 
Some agents do not seem to realize 


how much can be accomplished under 
this plan for a very moderate outlay. 
The difference between the Family In- 
come rate (twenty-year “period”) at Age 
30 and the Ordinary life rate, in my 
company, is $5.56 per thousand face 
amount or $55.60 for $10,000. If the in- 
sured died immediately after issue of 
the policy the total income payments 
of $100 a month for twenty years plus 
the $10,000 payable at the end of the 
“period” amount to $34,000! If he died 


at end of the nineteenth year, the in- 
come of $100 a month would be paid for 
one year only. But the one year’s 
income of $1,200 would exceed the total 
of the above excess premiums of $55.60 
per annum for the nineteen years, viz.: 
$1,056.40, by $143.60. 

At times I have had policies written so 
that the commuted value would be paid 
instead of the income, but only in the 
case of smaller policies, say $5,000 or 
less. This feature is especially attrac- 
tive to a prospect able to own only a 
small amount of insurance and to whom 
an income of only a few dollars a month 
is not appealing. With a face amount 
of $2,000, the commuted value of a New 
York Life Family Income policy would 
be $5,014 in event of death immediately 
after the policy was issued. This com- 
muted value is reduced each year until 
the end of the twentieth year from 
which time on the face amount only is 
payable at death. In practically all cases 
where the contract is endorsed to be 
paid on a commuted basis I make an 
attempt to increase the amount of insur- 
ance carried as soon as I can, in order, 
if possible, to establish the original in- 
come plan, which, as a rule, is better 
for the beneficiary. 


Prospect Building a Home 


Often, I learn of a person who is 
building a home, with a mortgage, in 
which case the Family Income contract 
is most attractive if the mortgage is to 
be amortized by annual payments. If 
the amount of the mortgage is $4,500 to 
be amortized over a period of twenty 
years, a Family Income policy with a 
face amount of $2,000 commuted and paid 
in one sum would usually be sufficient to 
meet the balance on the mortgage. 

With twenty-year amortizing mort- 
gages I have found considerable interest 
in the Family Income policy (payable 
as income in case of death during the 
“neriod”) for meeting the regular pay- 
ments covering the principal, interest, 
taxes and fire insurance. For instance, 


aid for $750,000 First Year 


Maurice J. Koch, CLU, Northwestern 
Mutual Life, Cincinnati, paid for $750,- 
000 his first full calendar year in the 
business. He attended University of 
Cincinnati and after having spent some 
time in the clothing manufacturing busi- 
ness he became an in Cincinnati 
for the Northwestern Mutual Life. That 
was in December, 1928. He was 28 years 
old at the time; married, and father of 


agent 


a two-year-old boy. 

He has approximately $6,000,000 of 
Ordinary life insurance in force, averag- 
ing between $400,000 and $500,000 a year. 
Average age of his policyholders is 39. 
During the past year he served as presi- 
dent of the special agents’ association of 
his company. He has not yet had a 
death claim. 

“Most of my prospects are referred 
leads,” he said, “and most all of my sell- 
ing is done on a programming basis. A 
good portion of my business is written 
on a special Retirement Endowment 

9 
plan. 
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i 
if the monthly requirement is $52 . 
policy of a face amount of $5,299 . 


written and earmarked to show the 
wife, who is the beneficiary, that month- 
ly checks received from the insurin 
company are to be used to meet the 
payments to the financing institution, |) 
no case does the financing on this plan 
run beyond the “period” of the Policy, if 
it is on a twenty-year basis, and if death 
occurs during the “period” the family 
is assured of having the money to make 
each payment on the home as it fall. 
due. Then, after paying for the home 
there is still $5,200 payable to the widow 
| Warren F. Cook | 
Mr, Cook came into life insurance! 
as a representative of the New York! 
| Life in 1931. He had previously rep- 
resented an investment company from 
1928 to 1931 selling bonds, stocks and 
investment trusts. He is a graduate| 
| of De Pauw University, class of 1929, 
He was a bank teller for about a 
year and a half, then an auditor for 
a manufacturing concern for several 
years before taking up selling. He js 
|}a regular member of Nylic clubs, 
| having been a member of the Top 
Club since 1935. 





at the end of the period which she may 
take in one sum or as a monthly income 
for a period of years or for the balance 
of her life. 

Statistics show that there is a wide 
interest in Educational Endowments for 
children. But so often the rate for th. 
Educational Endowment is more than 
the prospect can handle. A Family In- 
come policy may well serve as as edu- 
cational policy. In case of the father's 
death during the period (if the period 
extends through the college years), 
monthly payments will be made not only 
during the college years, but will also 
cover the vital years in which the child 
is receiving his preparatory education. 

You see from the above that the Fam- 
ily Income contract, because of its many 
flexible features, can be presented to 
meet many different situations. And 
because of its comparatively low rate 
it is possible for the agent who uses 
this policy extensively to increase his 
volume of business very substantially. 

I should like to give you an actual 
case of a client who is thoroughly in- 
surance-minded, His children are aged 
3 months and 4 years, respectively. He 
is 37 years; his wife, 36. At present 
he carries what is for him a very large 
amount of insurance, $25,000. To assure 
his family an adequate income in event 
of his death, especially if it occurred 
while his children were young, he would 
like to have an insurance estate of about 
$50,000; but it is impossible for him to 
add another $25,000 of Ordinary life to 
his program. 


Solves Problems Readily 


However, through the Family Income 
plan his main protection problem is read- 
ily solved. A contract for a face amount 
of $10,000 immediately creates an addi- 
tion to his estate so that in the event 
of death during the period of income 
protection, his wife would receive $1 
a month during the remainder of the 
period (and $10,000 at the end of the 
period). This income, plus the income 
that could be obtained from his other 
insurance, would protect his family while 
the children were young practically to 
the extent he has in mind. Of course, 
if he lives to retire, the cash surrender 
value of this policy would enable him 
to add substantially to his retirement 
income under the life income option o! 
the policy. 

Most of our clients are not able to 
provide so adequately as this man has 
done, but we are constantly calling o 
fathers of modest means who need and 
can afford this type of protection. 

There is no better plan for the aver- 
age parent who is seeking, at a com- 
paratively low cost, permanent protec- 
tion for his family with a substantial 
provision for additional income in cas¢ 
of his death while his children are young. 
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Ernest L. Buchanan Record 


Of Daily Applications 


Ernest L. Buchanan of Vallejo, Cal., 
manager of the Government service di- 
vision, Arthur J. Hill agency of the 
State Life of Indianapolis, has had an 
extraordinary record in writing daily ap- 
plications. On May 1, 1935, he com- 
menced his self-imposed program of 
selling not less than one application a 
lay and has continued uninterruptedly 
in this schedule. For the past two years 
he has raised his daily average to better 
than two applications a day, quite re- 
markable in view of the fact that he is 
also running a successful agency organi- 
zation. 
His Record 

Mr. Buchanan’s record from May 1, 
1935, to December 30, 1939, follows: 
May 1, 1935, to November 30, 1938— 
29) apps, $40,000 insurance. 

December 1 1935, to November 30, 
1936—539 apps, $661,800. 

December 1, 1936, to November 30, 
1937—599 apps, $855,117. 

December 1 1937, to November 30, 
1938-777 apps, $1,082,447. 

December 1, 1938, to November 30, 
1939-852 apps, $1,178,322. 

This makes a total of 3,063 applications 
for $4,218,286. 


Oo 





ERNEST L. BUCHANAN 


His production record from December 
1, 1939, to August 31, 1940, was 648 ap- 
plications for $865,442. 


Elias Klein Collects Antiques 


(Continued from Page 132) 


figurines, animals and boats, both colored 
and clear, and a good many of the pieces 
are modern. 

An unusual part of the accumulation 
is the dozens of carved elephants, some 
of them very tiny. They are made out 
of all kinds of quartz and semi-precious 
stones, including carnelian, coral, lapis 
lazuli, crystal, venturine, jade, petrified 
wood and ivory. 

Most beautiful of the pieces are the 
Meissen-Dresden china figures, all of 
which are at least seventy years old, 
as the French factory in which they 
were made was destroyed in the Franco- 
Prussian War and never replaced. Some 
of them are much older. All are un- 
believably fragile. 

Mr. Klein gathers his collection 
through many channels. He obtained 
an ancient Chinese beheading-sword — 
used—through a Chinese house-servant 
some years ago. A friend in Paris found 
lor him the oldest piece in his collec- 
tion, an authenticated carved altar-lamp 
used by Romans worshipping the Ram 
some 200 years B.C. 

Another old piece is a 475-year-old 
trophy given by James I of England to 
the winning knight at a tournament on 
the occasion of the birth of his son. 
It is a horn 28 inches long, carved as a 
horn of plenty and mounted on a silver 
base. The tip is a tiny silver replica 
of the English crown. Some of his 
numerous other bone and horn pieces 
are shaped into fish, birds, and boats. 
Longest is a water buffalo horn, five 
feet from tip to tip, which was the prize 
Or a contest in 1867 awarded to a 
Singing society. 

_ The collection is at Mr. Klein’s home 
in Rutherford, N. J., where it is seen 
by many of his friends and the school 


children of the vicinity, who visit Friday 
afternoons conducted by their teachers, 
the house-man, and Mr. Klein if he can 
be home. Currently, Mr. Klein is ex- 
hibiting different portions of his collec- 
tion in his office, putting in a new sec- 
tion every few weeks. 
Insurance Career 


Educated in New York and becoming 
known in the city at an early age when 
he won the amateur featherweight box- 
ing championship of New York State, 
Elias Klein went into the insurance busi- 
ness in 1907 with the Cooper Square 
branch of a fire insurance agency. It 
was then known as Gold & Lockwood 
and later became Lockwood Brothers. 
He attended Cooper Union and then 
went to night classes at New York 
University Law School. He was admit- 
ted to the bar, but has never practiced. 

In 1911 he became associated with the 
late Joseph D. Bookstaver when Mr. 
Bookstaver became general agent of the 
Travelers. The agency was at 230 Grand 
Street in the old Bowery Bank Building. 
Klein had charge of production. In 
1918 the agency moved to 123 William 
Street; and in 1925 to its present loca- 
tion at 110 William Street. Few men in 
the metropolis have a larger acquaint- 
ance with brokers. The Jos. D. Book- 
staver agency since it began in 1911 has 
placed on the books of the Travelers 
$250,000,000, of which more than $100,- 
000,000 is outstanding. 





OLD AGE PENSIONS PLANK 

In the social legislation plank of its 
state platform the Republican State 
Convention in Connecticut included the 
following paragraph: “We propose to 
increase the exemptions on the Old Age 
Assistance Act by eliminating any lien 
on homesteads, and by increasing insur- 
ance policy exemptions to $500.” 
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VICE-PRESIDENT AND DIRECTOR OF AGENCIES 


September 12, 1940. 


Mr. Clarence Axman, President, 
The Eastern Underwriter, 

94 Fulton Street, 

New York, N. Y. 


My dear Mr. Axman: 


One summer day in 1930 I had a long visit with 
former President Calvin Coolidge. He told 
me the reason he had gone on the board of one 
of our great life insurance companies. 


Mr. Coolidge stated that toward the close of 
his administration he gave serious con- 
sideration to the question of how he might 
best use the prestige that had come to him 
through the Presidency for the benefit of the 
American people. 


He told me that after considerable reflec- 
tion on this matter, he reached the conclu- 
sion that he could best render service to the 
millions of Americans who had so signally 
honored him by doing whatever he could to add 
momentum to the progress of the institution 
of life insurance. 


I have never previously quoted President 
Coolidge on this proposition, but it seems to 
me that what he confided to me on that 
occasion constitutes a significant and even 
historic contribution to the life insurance 
institution. 


After all the great events in which he had 
taken a leading part as a great American 
statesman, it was his final judgment that the 
summation of all that was left for him to 
give in the way of service to his fellow 
countrymen might be offered upon the altar 
of our great business. 


I quoted to him the definition of life insur- 
ance of Darwin P. Kingsley: "Life insurance 
is a great social compact which merges the 
individual into the mass, and places behind 
the frailty of man standing alone the in- 
measurable strength of men standing 
together." 


It seems to me that in these trying times of 
world wide disorder and insecurity, the 
exponents of life insurance, whether they 
be representatives of large companies or 
small ones, may well rededicate themselves 
to the ideals expressed by two of the 
greatest friends of the institution of life 
insurance, Calvin Coolidge and Darwin P. 
Kingsley. 

Yours very sincerely, 


ice Presigent. 


HDH : MB 
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Tax Anticipation Fund 


(Continued from Page 130) 


proposals for the purpose of creating 
a tax anticipation fund, but the prospect 
had always replied that he had a Govern- 
ment Bond Fund of approximately $15,- 
000 expressly for the purpose of tax 
payment in the event of his death. Re- 
cently, however, when the Rearmament 
Tax Bill was passed, I clipped the story 
from our morning newspaper and mailed 
it to the prospect. In two days I fol- 
lowed it up and entered into a discussion 
of the ever increasing trend in death 
taxation and pointed out to the pros- 
pect that he could not rely on a set 
amount of Government bonds to pro- 
vide a tax fund at his death, as in all 
probability the death tax levy would be 
increased with each new session of 


Congress because of our necessary re- 
armament spending. The prospect agreed 
that such was the probability and that 
under these circumstances the only way 


that he could create a tax anticipation 
fund large enough to cope with the 
possibilities without jeopardizing a sub- 
stantial part of his. liquid estate would 
be through life insurance. A $25,000 
Ordinary Life case resulted, and to give 
the story a really happy ending I must 
tell you that the insurance was issued 
as applied for and paid for. 

The most important thought that 
comes to my mind as a result of the 
above case is the fact that men of 
wealth are realizing more than ever that 
that wealth is going to be taxed mate- 
rially and that they, as men of means, 
must play a big part in the financing 
of our security. As this trend of thought 
develops, the logical reaction with these 
men of estates is to appreciate ever 
increasingly the service that life insur- 
ance can and will render for estate con- 
servation and for tax anticipation. 
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This sentiment is generally accepted as one of 


the great axioms of American business. 


“Show me the business man or institution 
not guided by sentiment and service,” an 
outstandingly successful man once said, “and 
I will show you a man or an outfit that is 


dead or dying.” 


One of the big reasons for the 
impressive volume of life insur- 
ance now in force has been the 
continuous adherence to the 
ideal of service to policyholders 


and their beneficiaries. 
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